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I 


A RED jacket and a birch-broom by day, a loose great-coat and a thick 
worsted comforter by night, a quick eye, a sharp ear, and a hoarse voice 
at all times, go a great way towards making up the individual whom the 
policemen, cabmen, and watermen of the West End consent to call by 
the name of “ Gruffy.” 

But he has other characteristics which have made him well known to 
more distinguished patrons. The loss of an arm is only an external 
sign; Gruffy has that within which passeth show. No one in London 
can deliver a letter or convey a message more deftly than Gruffy. He is 
the prince of street-Mercuries, and, in the regular exercise of his voca- 
tion, a model of swiftness and discretion. His personal appearance is 
not, perhaps, very suggestive of the “delicate Ariel,” but he is almost as 
rapid in his movements, and unlike the tricksy spirit in that respect, he 
never grumbles. He has had plentiful cause, however, for grumblin 
during the forty years of existence by which he has been buffeted; 
but the ills of life seem to affect him little more than they do the cast- 
iron post at the street-corner against which he is in the habit of leaning. 
He quarrels with nothing, noteven with the weather—on which account 
he may be looked upon as a pattern Englishman—because, as he observes, 
“ If it warn’t for wet and dirt, how should I get a livin’ ?” 

“‘ Wot’s the objick,” says Gruffy, ‘of fine wether to a pore feller like 
me? If it didn’t never rain I should pretty soon have nuthin’ to do ! 
Where’d be the use of crossin’s ; wot ’ud become of birch-brooms? I 
mite as well chain mine up all day—as I doos sometimes when I goes of 
errins—agin this here post! Fine wether’s only fit for oldin’ osses— 
and there’s a deal less o’ that than there used to be. One neyer.sees no 
idle wizzitin’ gents about now; they’ve all gone to South Orstraly. Put 
the case, too, as it was auleys moonlite nites. I shouldn’t have half the 
carridges to call; there wouldn’t be no stoppin’ the way wuth speakin’ 
on ; no ‘ Take care o’ the weal, my lady ;’ nuthin’ o’ the sort! Why, 
I’ve known a good, thick, yaller fogg—them as you may cut with a 
knife, and can’t see thro’ nohow—I’ve known sitch nites wuth a matter 
o’ ten bob; ah, and more too, when parties has lost theirselves. I aint 
got no spite agin the farmers, but the ’arder the rain comes down the 
more I likes it ; then’s my ’arvest !” 

Taking this practical view of the question, Gruffy shakes hands with 
foul weather. Exposure by day and night, the easterly winds of spring 
and the searching mists of winter, have somewhat damaged that tuneful 
organ, his voice, but he is reconciled to this too. 

“Tf it warn’t for my woice,” he says, “nobody wouldn’t know as I was 
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on the spot, when, p’raps, I was most wanted. Now they hears me. 
‘There’s Gruffy,’ says they ; and then they’re satisfied.” 

Few people, of any condition, have a wider circle of acquaintance than 
Gruffy ; that is to say;. lie: knows everybody, hy sight, who is worth 
knowing; and  govciomgpet who are not.. Living at the West End, his 
tendencies are, of co aristocratic, though—not being proud—he can 
descend to the inferior classes. His sympathies, however, are chiefly 
with the great, and he has a habit, if people are not born to greatness, 
of thrusting it upon-them. 

“ Wycount”. and “Rite Onnerable” are the titles he prefers bestow- 
ing ; and he appears to dwell upon the latter with as much satisfaction 
as Sir Giles Overreach himself. If he can have the opportunity of 
pointing out a.cabinet:minister to some stranger in London, who has just 
paid his footing—a country member of parliament, or some such inno- 
cent; we may suppose—Gruffy is happy for the day. During the latter 
part of Sir Robert: Peel's life that statesman was an especial favourite 
with him. Now and then the question would be put to him, by some one: 
who was aware of his predilection, if he knew the late Premier ? 

“ Do Iknow Sir Robin Peel, sir?” would Gruffy exclaim, “I'should 
think: Iidid. Why, sir, there now, just cast your eyes a little that way— 
more to your left, sir—you’re a lookin’ at.the collum—there, that’s. Sir 
Robin Peel hisself; the tall, stout gent just a turnin’ the corner by Drume- 
monds-—es—es—es-—es——.” Gruffy has a difficulty with this proper 
name; it sticks to him like a leech; he can’t shake it off. At last he 
gets rid of it with an effort, gasps for a few moments, and then slowly 
says: “ Yes, sir, that’s the Rite Onnerable Sir Robin Peel, Prime 
Minister, that is.” | 

In or out of offiee it made no difference to Gruffy; he always called 
Sir Robert “ the Prime Minister,’ attaching perhaps. a peculiar signifi- 
cance to the word “ prime.” 

Of all the London summers that had passed over Gruffy’s head since 
first he called a coach or swept a crossing, the one that last went by was 
the most congenial he had ever known. As surely as the sun did not 
shine throughout the greater part’ of it, and as certainly as it poured cats. 
and dogs every day, Gruffy went to bed wet through—and happy. _ The 
run upon him was perpetual ; his multifarious services were in constant 
demand, and he throve accordingly ; so much so, that he began to feel 
uncomfortably well off. 

“ Blest,” he was overheard to say to his friend Mr. Scoweroft, the 
Haymarket waterman, as they were taking a pot at “The Anglesea” 
together—“blest if I knows wot to do with my money !” 

“ T should inwest:it, Gruffy,” replied he of the badge and leather-apron, 

vely, ‘in Conssols.”’ 

“ What's Con-sols ?” asked Gruffy. 

Mr: Scowcroft:seratched his head as if he wasn’t. quite prepared with a 
satisfactory. answer—a predicament which sometimes. befals advice- 
givers; at last he said: 

“ Con-sols has:summot to do with corn.” 

“Qh!” ejaculated: ’ 

And so,” continued: Mr. Scowcroft, rallying, “this here bein’ about 
the wettest season as I’ve everseen” ( nodded assent), ‘I should 
inwest in Con-sols.and buy up corn ; it’s to rise.” 
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The order of proceeding recommended by Mr. Scowcroft was rather 
roundabout, but the principle, in the abstract, was good. 

‘“‘ Wot sort o’ corn would you adwise ?” asked Gruffy. 

“Qats, in course,” replied his friend; ‘there aint:no other kind as I 
knows of as London hosses can do their work on; beans aint to be named.” 

The “ Anglesea” «beer and Mr. Scowcroft’s suggestion working 
together gave birth in Gruffy’s mind to a very pleasant series of day- 
dreams, as he handled his broom that. afternoon somewhat more mechani- 
cally than usual. 

“T wonder how much corn,” he kept saying to himself—‘ how much 
corn,—aud con-sols,” he added—for he seemed instinctively to feel that 
they represented the same thing,—were joined together in holy matri- 
mony, and could not be separated—* I could buy for seven-pun’-ten and 
fourpence ha’penny!” that being the sum which he had temporarily “ in- 
wested” in the crown of his hat, wrapped up in a ragged red handker- 
chief. And then visions arose of his supplying all the cabs on the rank 
with hay aswell as oats, and, how in time, he might make his fortune. 

*‘ There was old Crocky,” he said, as he cast his eyes up the street 
where his daily pursuit called him, “he began, as I’ve heerd tell, upon a 
red errin’, and see wot he was wuth afore he died.” 

When once you begin to build castles in the air, it is impossible to 
say where you will stop. One thinks—having barely just enough to 
make both ends meet—how comfortably one could get on if ‘‘somebody” 
would leave one a thousand pounds. his is the first thought ; but with 
a pen though it be—comes the desire for more. A thousand 
pounds? Yes; that is all very well: but why not a thousand a year? 
The unknown “somebody’’ might leave one as easily as the other. With 
a thousand a year—say two—or five, while you are about it—a country- 
house and some land—it might as well be a park, with deer in it—some 
ready money at the bankers’—a few railroad shares, and—of course— 
some funded property—why not twenty, or what if it were thirty or 
sixty thousand pounds? You see there is no limit; imagination has 
taken the bit between her teeth, and away you go, over everything ; 
pulled up at last, though, by a double ditch and rail—a tap at the door: 
“Please, sir,” says the servant, “it’s the water-rate—two quarters !” 
The old story of Alnaschar ! 

How far Gruffy had advanced in the unattainable land of Cocagne, 
we have no means of knowing, but wherever he had reached he was very 
rudely driven out of it, for in the midst of his speculations a cabriolet, 
driven by a gentleman, came hastily round the corner before he was 
aware of its approach, and the near wheel caught him on the shoulder, 
and sent him flying full-length on the pavement, his broom being whirled 
in one direction and his hat rolling in another. The gentleman, shocked 
at the accident, pulled up .as quickly as he could, and jumped out to 
assist his victim, but before he could get to him, Gruffy, who luckily was 
only half-stunned, had recovered his legs. 

“ Vhere’s my broom and my att?” said he, rubbing the mud off his 
face and the sleeves of his red jacket. 

The broom was brought by a bystander, but the hat was nowhere to 
‘be seen; somebody—the day-dream fiend, perhaps—had taken a fancy 
to it, and Jeft a ragamuffin eap in.exchange. As there were 'two or three 
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narrow courts close to the spot where the accident occurred, the individual 
who made the found no difficulty in making off unperceived. 

Gruffy cast a rapid glance at the crowd, to see if the hat had—by 
mistake—been transferred to any one else’s head, but it was nowhere 
visible. 

“There. seven-pun’-ten-and-fourpence-ha’ penny-wuth o’ corn and 
con-sols,” pajseletsd 5" one conifers. ta. aint left yF rainin’ !” 

And this was all he said about the matter. 

“ Are you much hurt, my poor fellow ?”’ inquired the owner of the 
cabriolet, now coming up. 

“ Only a little shook, yer onner !” replied Gruffy, giving a pull to the 
peak of the cap which, in default of his own precious beaver, he now wore. 

‘¢ Wuss than that,” said one of the crowd; ‘I b’leeve he’s lost all 
his munney !”” 

“’Taint no odds,” said Gruffy; “I mite ’ave lost it a spekilatin’. 
P does.” 

‘The gentleman’s porte-monnaie was immediately in his hand. 

‘I’ve nothing more about me,” he said, pressing a couple of sovereigns 
into Gruffy’s horny palm, “but here’s my card. Can you read? Very 
oats Call on me to-morrow morning at ten a ; the address 1s 

ere. Now, take care of yourself, and don’t get run over again !” 

“Three cheers for the gent!” shouted a baker’s boy. “I s’pose 
Gruffy will stand sumthin’ all round.” 

“You be blowed,” said the benevolent character, who had already 
commiserated the crossing-sweeper ; “Gruffy ’ad better go home and 
rest his nerves. I'll see you part of the way at any rate, Gruffy !” 

The speaker was as good as his word ; he went with him to the nearest 
public-house, where he drank a glass of hot rum-and-water at Gruffy’s 
expense, and then, finding that Gruffy was what he called ‘‘ obsteamerus,” 
took his leave. 

When this accidental friend had retired, Gruffy took out the card, and 
spelt it over : 

“ Sir ’Ennery Wernon—x nob at all ewents!—twenty-four, Vestburn- 
terriss. He’s a nice-spoken gent, and free-’anded. One pun’-nineteen,” 
continued Gruffy, counting his change as he paid the reckoning ; “ well, 
that’s a good bit to begin with. I’m sorry tho’ I Jost the ankercher, and 
the oe warn’t a bad un! I akes a little; however, I s’pose I shall sleep 
it off.” 

In this philosophical frame of mind, Gruffy withdrew-to his dormitory. 


* And what’s your name, my man ?” asked Sir Henry Vernon, when 
at the appointed hour the crossing-sweeper stood again before him. 

‘* My reg’lar name, yer onner—leastways the one as I was babtised— 
is Campkin—that’s to say, James Campkin. The last was my father’s ; 
but the one as I’m auleys known by is Gruffy; folks gived it me, and I 
answers to it more readier than any other.” 

“ Well, then, Gruffy—as, I suppose, I too must call you,” said Sir 
Henry, “ before we speak of anything else, didn’t I hear something yes- 
terday about your having lost some money?” 

It was a long time before Gruffy could be brought to answer. this 

uestion.. He evaded it; said there was no harm done; there he was, 
le to: sweep and go of errands just the same; his honour had given 
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him more than he had any right to expect for such a trifle as an upset-— 
and more to the same purpose. 

‘* That would be si well, Gruffy,” replied Sir Henry, “if I had 
done nothing worse to you than knock you down; but from what I heard 
I suspect I was the cause of your being robbed somehow. Now, tell me 
all about it.” 

Thus pressed, and having no corner left for his honesty to hide in, 
Gruffy owned to the particulars of the deposit in his hat, and Sir Henry 
felt sure he was speaking the truth. 

“ You shall be no loser by the transaction,” he said, when Gruffy had 
made an end of his unwilling confession ; ‘“ but as a hat is not the safest 
savings-bank in the world, I’ll find some other place for you to keep your 
money in. Can you do anything about a house, or in a stable ?” 

Gruffy pointed to his oe | sleeve. 

“‘ God bless me!” exclaimed Sir Henry; ‘I never noticed that before. 
Poor fellow! so you’ve only one arm! This is really distressing.” 

“I manages werry well, yer onner,” said Grufty, cheerfully ; “ my 
broom’s a light ’un; it pretty nigh does all the work of itself; and then, 
for takin’ of letters and such like, one hand’s plenty.” 

A little more discussion on both sides, and it became clear to Sir 
Henry Vernon that Gruffy would rather remain as he was than “ better 
himself” by becoming “ domestical”—a position which, with scarcely 
anything to do, the young baronet was inclined to place him in. They 
separated, however, on the very best terms, Gruffy’s lees being rejoiced 

Py a assurance that as long as Sir Henry lived he should never want a 
end. 

“ And that,” said Gruffy, when he talked the matter over with Mr. 
Scowcroft—* that’s better than all the Con-sols in the world, wotever 
they is, and all the corn that grows in it into the bargin.” 


Il. 


Sir Henry VERNON was one of those young men whom all the world 
call “devilish lucky.” He had succeeded to the baronetcy on the sudden 
death of a cousin, of about the same age as himself. A good estate 
accompanied the title, but his fortune had been greatly increased by an 
unlooked-for bequest from an old gentleman with whom he was not in 
the slightest degree connected, and whom he had not seef sitfee he was a 
child ; to crown his position, he was spoken of as engaged to be married 
to the beautiful Adelaide Maynard, the eldest daughter of Lord and Lady 
Hermitage. 

The two first of these “lucky” events came off, with the interval of 
two or three years between them, while Vernon was in the East; and, 
on his way home to take possession, he had, in Paris, laid the foundation 
of the third—Lord Hermitage being at that time, with his family, on a 
visit to the French capital. In Paris, too, he had renewed an old Oxford 
intimacy with George Musgrave, from whom he had been separated since 
the day they left the University together: Vernon to join the Embassy 
at Constantinople, Musgrave to enter the Life Guards. 

Of his friend’s career, in the interim, Vernon had heard little or nothing, 
the ‘pecs of a diplomatist and a fashionable warrior lying somewhat 
widely apart. He only knew that Musgrave had gone through the usual 
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military career of the Cavalry Household Brigade, which, for the most part, 
consists ese a troop and then selling out; but why he had wiles: 
Vernon ined ignorant. Had he been an habitud of the 
clubs instead ofa wanderer — the Bosphorus, the knowledge would , 
speedily have reached him, for Musgrave’s fondness for play was no secret 
in St. James’s. He found him, then, a ruined man, according ‘to the 
usual | “ruin” signifying, amongst those who are highly con- 
nected, only the means of dressing and livmg no worse than before, with 
this difference that, instead of we _ your own banker, you draw 
another person’s, or, to s without paraphrase, depend upon an 
from yourfriends. Musgrave we aa hit very = but, in- 
dependently of the gambler’s invariable hope of a change of luck that 

should one day redeem him, he had calculated on the succession to a 
l yey the death of a very distant relation. 

"Bet . Wilbraham, from whom he had expected:so much, had his 
own reasons for leaving ‘him only a couple of hundreds a year, bequeath- 
ing the bulk of his fortune to ‘the son of an old friend—Sir Henry 
Vernon—who, surprised at the legacy, would have been still more sur- 
prised had he been aware of the relationship which existed between the 
testator and Musgrave. But what was known to everybody about town, 
the fact having been loudly proclaimed by Musgrave on receiving the 
news of ‘his disappointment, remained a complete secret to Sir Henry 
Vernon, and when the intimacy between the two was renewed in the fau- 
bourg St. Honoré, the latter little thought he had taken to his bosom his 
deadliest foe. 

Musgrave was naturally a proud man, of a bitter, unforgiving spirit, 
which, under all circumstances save one, would have kept him aloof from 
his quondam friend. But the sacrifice of his self-esteem, that worst of 
all moral abasements, taught in the wretched school in which he had long 
graduated, had made money-getting the only object of his life, and he 
cared not what were the means he employed to recover that of which, he 
tried to persuade himself, he had been so unjustly deprived, as well by the 
, whose dupe he had first been, and then their confederate, as by 
“the infernal old seoundrel”—so he called Mr. Wilbraham—who had cut 
‘him off with “ such a beggarly pittance.” 

Besides skill at ri and no tenderness of conscience to modify that 
ekill, M ve had, ‘he fancied, yet another string to his bow for the re- 
‘trieval of ‘his fallen fortunes. He had still the remains of a very hand- 
some person—was old in dissipation only, not in years—his connexions 
were bh and the entrée into some of the best houses was not refused 
him; why then should he doubt about making an advantageous mar- 
miage? Sir Henry Vernon’s arrival in Paris, he had mixed a good 
deal in the rong er Lord and Lady Hermitage, and had fallen violently 
in love with Adelaide Maynard, whose fortune, even more than her 
‘beauty, rendered her in his eyes a most eligible parti. He had already 
‘begun to flatter himself, though upon no better assurance ‘than his own 
imagination, that he had made some progress in the lady’s affections, 
when Vernon a emer thrown in his way. 

Musgrave yearned for the chance of “ picking up” some one 
with plenty of money, :whom he might keep all to ‘himeelE er he -did 
not the ity which now offered. When first the two 
met, Vernon knew no one «in Paris, and he, ‘therefore, willingly aceeded 
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to Musgrave’s proposal, that they should live together during the time’ he 
stayed. Vernon's habits were not gregarious, and Musgrave took very 
good care that nobody else should “cut in.” He, accordingly, “gave 
himself up”—as he said—*‘ entirely” to his friend, performed the part of 
cicerone in the most amiable and disinterested manner, and soon became 
quite indispensable. However eager to commence operations after the 
fashion he meditated, Musgrave was careful not to break ground ‘too 
soon; but as soon as he perceived that Vernon was beginning ‘to weary 
of the ordinary amusements of the place, he cautiously made his ap- 
proaches. An accidental circumstance also came to his assistance. One 
night, as they were entering their hotel, Vernon’s foot slipped from the 
trottoir, and he sprained his ankle. He was consequently obliged to 
keep his room, and, during his confinement, Musgrave’s attention was 
most devoted. He brought Vernon the newest novels and caricatures, 
sat and talked with him half the morning; and when he left him for an 
hour or two, to perform some necessary commission, never returned 
without a store of anecdote wherewith to enliven the evening. 

But the best raconteur in the world may sometimes flag, and a male 
téte-d-téte—perhaps even a composite one—cannot endure for ever, on 
conversation alone. In mercy to his friend, therefore, who must be 
tired, Musgrave said, of hearing his tongue go for ever, what if they 
were to try and vary the thing a little by a quiet game at écarté. Did 
Vernon understand the game? No! Well, Musgrave would teach him. 
It was very simple; any child could learn all about it in the first hand; 
you had only to follow one or two very easy rules, which you could not 
forget when once you had learnt them, and the players were at once on 
an equality. Not that that signified much, as they should only play for 
amusement. Neither did they at first, till Sir Henry began almost ‘to 
tire of beating his master. A bright thought then struck Musgrave. 
He perceived that Vernon wanted something more to excite him. A 
small stake would do that; it would create an object. Unless one has 
some object in this world everything ends in ennwi. So a trifling sum 
was set upon the issue, and the amusement entered upon a new phase. 

It was by no stale device of suffering his friend to win in the outset 
(with the view of suddenly reversing the position), that Musgrave in- 
duced Vernon to play. His purpose was to make him /ike play, as well 
from the checks which he received as from the advantages he gained. 
There would be time enough to make the grand coup when the excite- 
ment of gambling had become the necessity of his life. This result 
seemed of probable attainment, for the cure of the sprain was a ‘tedious 
process, and nothing appeared to while away the time so pleasantly as 
éearté, The stakes, of course, increased, and with ‘their imcrease the 
fluctuations of the game; but these were so skilfully managed that it 
was next to impossible ‘to imagine anything like pre-arrangement. At 
‘the end of six weeks then—for Vernon’s confinement lasted so long— 
the balance between the two players was almost evenly struck. A slight 
advantage was, perhaps, on Musgrave’s side; but that went for nothng 
in his calculation—his real success consisted in having familiarised Vernon 
‘with the practice of risking large sums, and finding a pleasure in doing 
so. Yet:a little longer, and the pear would be ripe. 

It happened, at this juncture, on the day Vernon first went out alone 
after his accident, that he wasencountered in the street by an old ‘brother 
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attaché, with whom he had served in Pera, and who, in the absence of 
his chief, was chargé daffaires in Paris. Manners, that was his name, 
pressed Vernon so earnestly to come to the Embassy, that he consented 
to dine there the same day, and the acceptance of the invitation led 
to consequences fatal to schemes which Musgrave had so artfully 
contrived, for the Hermitages were of the party, and Vernon found, in 
Adelaide Ma an object that was indeed worthy the dedication of 
all his ts. 

Musgrave did not immediately perceive that his prey had escaped him, 
but ascribed Sir Henry's iene from their usual Vite-d-tate dinners, for 
the first few days, to the desire for variety which was natural after having 
been shut up so — 

“He will come back of his own accord,” thought Musgrave, ‘and 
then I shall have him faster than ever; when once he has fairly taken 
the bait again, I will hook and land him.” 

But when a week had gone by, and Vernon made no sign ; when he 
declined every proposition for amusement, either out of doors or in ; and 
when, by his pre-occupation at home, and his eagerness to go forth alone, 
Vernon made it clear to a much less acute or interested observer than 
M ve that some great change had been wrought in him, the latter 
set about at once to discover the cause. 

To his bitter mortification he found that Vernon was in love, and, 
worse, that she who had won his heart was the lady whom he had selected 
as his own prize. He secretly cursed his own folly in having, as he 
phrased it, given his intended victim “so much line ;” but he suffered no 
outward token to show how deeply he felt the blow. He would bide his 
time : if he could not prevent his friend from following “this new fancy,” 
he might find the means of destroying his hopes, and, that accomplished, 
he felt sure of getting him once more within his toils and more securely 
then than ever. So Musgrave stood apart for the present, watching the 
progress of events, and meditating a deeper revenge on the man who had 
now for the second time crossed his path. 


III. 


On the evening of the same day that the one-armed crossing-sweeper 
departed, rejoicing, from the presence of his new patron, Lady Hermitage 
gave a grand ball at her house in Carlton Gardens. It was the event of 
the season, and all the fashionable world thronged to it, including Gruffy, 
who attended, not so much on account of the halo of fashion that sur- 
rounded him, as of the utility of his services on the pavement. 

A treacherous interval of two fine days, about the middle of July, 
had deluded the public mind into the belief that summer had come at 
last, and meant to stay. Lady Hermitage fell into the prevailing error, 
and resolved upon making her ball as much of a féte champétre as the 
— attached to her house would admit of, and the camp-fever being 

en at its height, Mr. Edgington’s capabilities were put in requisition, 
and, the horticultural space, by dint of marquees and other tented con- 
trivances, was made very nearly to resemble the royal pavilion at Chob- 
ham. If yeu happen to be acquainted with Lady Hermitage, you will 
know that her garden is not divided from the street by one of those aris- 
‘tocratic brick walls which there is no seeing through, but is separated by 
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an iron railing, lined, on the inside, by such shrubs as London allows to 
grow. This condition of things does not appear favourable to al fresco 
party-giving, which, in high life, aims at exclusiveness ; but Lady Her- 
mitage was what is called ‘‘ popular,” and rather liked the idea of sharing 
her entertainment with the public; not that the outsiders had much, 
~ after all, to rejoice in. 

Lady Hermitage’s ‘ camp-dansant,” as the féte was called on the in- 
vitation cards, would no doubt have been perfect in its way, but for a 
slight contretemps: the glass fell on the morning of the party, and 
shortly afterwards the rain fell with it, to the extreme disgust of every- 
body in London, Gruffy and the cab-driving community of course ex- 
cepted. Rain, as we have said, was the crossing-sweeper’s element, and 
with even more than his wonted alacrity, he turned out “ for dooty” in 
Carlton Gardens. 

As there is nothing, however, that keeps people away from a first-rate 
London party in the height of the season, Lady Hermitage was disap- 
pointed of scarcely a single guest. Every kind of condolence was natu- 
rally expressed and laughed off in the usual way, and except the glimpse 
you got, as you wiinek of a number of dim lamps doing their best to 
illumine a long vista of striped canvas and flowering plants, there was 
nothing to remind you of the nature of the projected entertainment. 
Lady Hermitage, notwithstanding, was not willing that all the pains she 
had taken should be utterly thrown away; so the marquees were lit up, 
and the flowers left to show what might have been had the skies éaly 
proved propitious. There the place was, if you liked to take a peep at it; 
if not, brilliant saloons awaited you, “ with no alloying” 5 as. and 
rheumatism—the ordinary concomitants of out of doors’ amusements in 
England. / 

Amongst the “ everybody” present were, of course, the principal per- 
sonages already mentioned in the course of this narrative, Sir Henry 
Vernon and Captain Musgrave. They had seen very little of each other 
since the former became intimate at the Hermitages’, but Musgrave 
having kept his own counsel, no cause existed why Sir Henry should cut 
his friend, except the simple one that when a man is in love he 
avoids everybody but the object of his affections. On the other hand, if 
Musgrave refrained from throwing himself in Vernon’s way, he was far 
from having lost an interest in his proceedings. He knew, through an 
assured channel, the exact condition in which matters Stodi with Miss 
Maynard. They were not quite so far advanced as the world sup . 
but, unless some untoward event occurred, there seemed every likelihood 
that out of the many who sighed, Vernon would be the happy man. It 
was to get up “ the untoward event” that Musgrave secretly laboured. 

Sir Henry Vernon was an excellent fellow, but he had in his disposi- 
tion a spice of that quality without which, they say, true love cannot 
exist—he could not help being more or less jealous of all who, like him- 
self, pretended to the hand of Miss Maynard. The individual who en- 
grossed the greater part of this feeling was a handsome young French- 
man called the Comte Alexis de Clerval, who numbered Musgrave 
among his most intimate associates. With a candour which did him 
honour, Musgrave, in encouraging Clerval to pay his addresses to the 
young English beauty, told him that any fancy which he might have 
once entertained for Adelaide Maynard had long since past away, and 
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that, in point of fact, ‘he'was engaged to be married elsewhere. As 

Musgrave added that it»was to some one “ beaucoup plus riche,” the 

Frenchman readily believed him, and omitted no opportunity of making 

‘himself agreeable to the daughter of Lord Hermitage. It must be! 
observed, par: hése, that Monsieur de Clerval’s morality was not 

of a much higher standard than that of the ex-Lifeguardsman; they had, 

i ‘too many pursuits in common for such to be the case. 

“ Mon cher Alexis,” ‘whispered Musgrave'to the count, detaining him 
by the sleeve, as he was making his way through the crowd, “before you 
dance again with that beautiful girl, t wish to say a few words to you. 
Follow me.” 

At the foot of the staircase he was joined by De Clerval, all anxiety 
to know what was meant by this abrupt communication. 

“ Not here,” said Musgrave; “we must be still more'private}” and he 
led the way towards ‘the ‘tents. 

“But I shall catch my death of cold,” exclaimed the count; “feel 
what a dampness there is'in this place.” 

“ Nonsense,” returned Musgrave, “‘ come on.” 

And on he went, along the corridor of azaleas, through the principal 
marquee, and down another passage to a small tented boudoir at the very 
extremity of the Hermitage encampment. 

“ In this place,” said Musgrave, “ weare safe not to be overheard ; sit 
down and let metell you what my plans are.” 

With a despairing shrug and sweeping glance that took in all the dis- 
comfort of the apartment, for the rain pelted hard against the canvas 
and the wind came in through more than one ill-fastened aperture, Alexis 
de Clerval resigned himself to his ‘fate. 

“You must make a push for it to-night,” said Musgrave, as soon as 
they were seated. 

“To-night!” replied his companion ; “for why in sucha hurry ?” 
os the best of all reasons, Alexis. If you don’t, somebody else 

“Somebody else! who you mean? Not Sire Henri Vernon!” 


“Sir Henry Vernon,” returned Musgrave, slowly and emphatically. 


‘Then meee changing ‘his tone and manner: “ What the devil was 


that noise? Something wheezed like a broken-winded horse. Stay,— 
what makes the wall of the tent bulge so? An infernal dog lying 
against it, ‘suppose. There,—take that you brute, and don’t disturb us 

in!” Sosaying, Musgrave bestowed a violent kick on some object 


that yielded to ‘his foot with a low growl and then seemed to move 


away. 

“‘Sapristie! Musgrave! Let sleep that dog, and tell me, are you in 
earnest ?”” 

‘As ever I was in my born days. Listen. Vernon and I dined 

er to-day,—the first time since we were in Paris. For onee in his 

life he was eommunicative,—the Champagne perhaps unlocked him,—and 
the sum and substance of what he told me was that he:meant to propose 
to Adelaide Maynard this very evening.” 

‘* Diable!” :ejaculated Alexis; “then ithere is no more of time to lose. 
It must finish with this Sire Henri. I go at once.” | 

*Stay'a moment, Alexis,” said Musgrave; “ you recollect our con- 
ditions. Five thousand, you know, out of the settlements.” 
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‘* That is much of money!” was the Frenchman’s reply. 
“ Very likely ; though. it’s only a fourth part of what you will get 


But you say that you, too, are going to marry a more rich personne. 
Why ask my money ?” 

“Something in hand, mon cher. Vernon may not cut up so soon as 
I expect ; though, if your affair succeeds to-night, the chances are that 
mine will also.” 

“ You mean to try him then, by-and-bye ?” 

“Just so. If you play your cards rightly, I think I can get him, into 
my clutches. At all events, everything is prepared.” 

*‘ Where is it to be ?” 

*¢ At the old place—the Lodge, in Jermyn-street. If I can pluck him 
first and—hocus him—that’s it, mon cher,—hocus him afterwards, the 
deuce is in it if he don’t bleed.” 

*‘ And what you mean to give me out of the pickings ?” 

‘We'll settle that, Alexis, when you’ve made it all right in the other 
quarter. Now then, as you say, no time is to be lost. ‘ Finish him!’ 
e’est bien le mot !—finish him! D him!” 

The confederates. disappeared, and, as soon as they were gone, Gruff 
—the supposed yrange sis his ear from the slit in the tent at whiols 
he had been listening. 

“‘ This. ’ere’s. a pretty go!” said he. ‘Lucky for Sr Ennery them 
workmen left the garding-gate ajar; lucky, too, the rain pelted down 
as it did; I shouldn’t else have jammed myself up agin this here precious 
tent to get a snooze afore the quality come out; I shouldn’t have got 
that kick nayther. How shull I manage to put my rite onnerable friend 
up to this ’ere dodge?” 

While Gruffy is turning this matter over in his mind we will go back 
to the house. 

With the purpose which he had avowed to Musgrave unchanged, the 
nearer the time came for declaring himself, the greater grew Sir Henry 
Vernon’s agitation. This nervousness had taken possession of him from the 
moment he entered the ball-room, and prevented him, indeed, from uttering 
more than a few embarrassed words on first seeing Miss Maynard, which, 
so far from resembling the greeting of alover, had in them an air of con- 
straint—even of coldness—had made her imagine—though why, she was 
utterly unconscious—that he was offended with her. Thi8 stpposition 
was strengthened. by his continuing to keep aloof—(the poor fellow was 
mustering up his courage all the time)—and her temper (we are sorry to 
say it of a young lady so near marriage) was piqued, and she resolved, if 
he persisted in taking no notice of her, to ilo the same by him. She 
even—as women sometimes have been known to do—went a little further, 
and, putting on much more gaiety than she felt, appeared to 4 herself 
up entirely to the enjoyment: of the hour. Vernon noticed this, and 
began to ask himself the question, whether the step which he was about 
to take were not premature; then he shook off the thought. and resolved 
to adhere to his first decision; vacillated again; and, finally, had. re- 
course. to more than one tumbler of Champagne to keep up his: failing 
spirits. 

It was while he was thus occupied that Musgrave, having seen Alexis 
de Cherval claim and receive Miss Maynard’s hand for another danee, 
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entered the refreshment-room. He had studied Vernon at all times too 
closely, and watched him, that evening in particular, too narrowly, not 
to feel sure that what he was going to say must make a strong impres- 
sion. id 

= pies he many a slip, Vernon, between the cup and the lip,” said he, 

sims 

- care you don’t verify the proverb,” returned his friend. 

“ That oer be a fea, accomplishment,” replied Musgrave. 
“ T was gr pm of myself.” 

“1 id your newly-discovered oracle mean then ?” 

Kj ing that concerns you.” 

“Me! What is it ?” 

“You recollect, Vernon,” continued Musgrave, lowering his voice, 
‘“‘ what you told me after dinner to-day?” 

*‘ What then ?” 


“ Only this: you have been forestalled.” 
“Bea little more explicit, if you please; I am in no humour for 


10 Md ig 

' Mt Neither am I, Since you must know the state of the case, here it 
is. I t to have offered you my congratulations; as it happens, I 
have been obliged to congratulate another person.” 

“You surely are not in earnest, Musgrave?” said Vernon, turning 
weld pale; “and yet I cannot think you would trifle with me on such a 
subject.” 

“ My dear fellow,” replied Musgrave, with an air of commiseration, “ I 
thought it was better you should learn it from me than from a stranger ; 
for I dare say, by this time, it is known all over the house. But the 
truth is”—and here his voice would have been inaudible to any but Ver-' 
non—*“ the truth is, Alexis de Clerval has just been accepted by Miss 
Maynard; he told me so himself.” 

‘I will hear it from her own lips then,” cried Vernon, with such 
emphasis that even the methodical maitre d’hétel behind the buffet 
was startled from his propriety, and nearly let fall a decanter with which 
he was officiating. 

“* Mais les bienséances, my dear Vernon. You can’t exact such a 
thing, at such a time, in her father’s house.” : 

Vernon trembled with passion. 

“Come up-stairs,” continued Musgrave, ‘‘ and judge for yourself how 
the thing looks; but don’t make an esclandre. Ca serait trop béte.” 

Scarcely knowing what he did, Vernon thrust his arm into Mus- 
grave's, and ascended with him to the ball-room. It was a critical in- 
stant. . Miss Maynard and Alexis de Clerval were seated on a sofa at the 
opposite side of the apartment. ‘No one was near them, and it was evi- 
dent to Vernon, from the earnestness with which the count was speaking, 
andthe attention which Miss Maynard paid to his words, that the sub- 
ject of their conversation was deeply interesting to both. A slight cir- 
cumstance confirmed this belief. De Clerval; who had been lookin 
down while he spoke with an air of profound humility, accidentally raised 
his eyes ; they met Musgrave’s glance, and sparkled with an expression in 
which he intelligence, and Sir Henry success. 

Vernon could bear the sight no longer; he tore his arm abruptly away 
from Musgrave and quitted the room. 
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** Where are you going?” called Musgrave, quickly following. 

“ Anywhere—to the devil,” exclaimed the other. 

What next ensued may be briefly told. Excited by passion and the 
wine he had already pres. Vernon became the easy victim of his friend’s 
artifice. The old maitre dhétel was once more astonished by the im- 
petuosity of Vernon’s manner as he again put his services into requisi- 
tion, at the bitter vehemence with which he pledged Musgrave in a sin- 
gularly expressed toast, and at the eager haste with which the two gentle- 
men left the a oul is “4 me 

“Get up my brougham, you scoundrel,” cried Musgrave, giving hi 
name to Gray whose Neal anilialal just inside the tetieo & ahs doce 
was 0 ° 

*‘ Capt’in Musgray’s broom,” was the hoarse nse of the crossing- 
sweeper, not observing just then who was the captain’s companion. 

e carriage was quickly brought up, this being the earliest depar- 
_ ture, and Vernon and Musgrave advanced. The light flashed full in the 
face of the former, and Gruffy recognised his patron. 

** Bless yer art, Sir Ennery, I’m so glad to see yer !” was the poor 
fellow’s joyful exclamation; and he laid hold of Vernon’s cloak to arrest 
his progress. 

*‘ Don’t pester me, now,’ 
roughly. 

** But I’ve sumthin’ to say as you must ’ear, Sir Ennery !” 

They were already in the brougham, and the slamming of the door 
prevented Gruffy's last words from being heard. 

“‘He’s a goin’ to be put through the mill as sure as my name’s 
Gruffy,” soliloquised the crossing-sweeper. “I'll be off to Scotling- 
yard!” : 
" 'To use the language of Superintendent Fellox of the G division, there 
was a “tremendous shine” that night at the establishment in Jermyn- 
street known as “ The Lodge.” ‘The police, guided by Gruffy, broke 
into the house and captured a saloon full of gamblers, a round dozen of 
them, as low a set of scoundrels as ever wore pins and watch-chains. 
They did more: in an inner room, with a box of loaded dice in his hand, 
and playing with an antagonist, who was in a state of strange stupefac- 
tion, if not drunkenness, they made a seizure of a gentleman who gave 
the name of Tomkinson, but who was—as the Morning Post of the next 
day delicately and obscurely worded it, “ C—pt—n -M--sgr—ve, 
formerly of the L—fe G—rds.” Without being much less explicit, we 
may add that the victim whom he had drugged, and was caught plunder- 
ing, was Gruffy’s patron, “ the Rite Onnerable Sir Ennery. Wernon.” 


? 


said Sir Henry, shaking him off somewhat 








How Gruffy continues to prosper, though he will stick to his 
crossing in a new red jacket, and with a nice little pot of money accu- 
mulating in the “Simmertons” Savings-bank; how Captain Musgrave 
lives on his wits in Brussels, with “the crank” in perspective if he 
ventures to return to England; how Alexis de Clerval consoles himself 
without Miss Maynard’s fortune; and how happy Sir Henry and Lady 
Vernon are—all explanations over—may, in the words of a very dis- 
i writer for the newspapers, be “more easily conceived than 

escribed.” 
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THE AGE OF GOLD. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Lire cries to its waning years for gold— 
To avarice being’s self is sold ; 

Men are daily, hourly wrangling, 

Till the stars the heaven bespangling, 
Dreams once picturing heartfelt bliss, 
Change to the Judas-coloured kiss : 

Ever grasping, and clasping, and craving, 

Each Sobles thought braving, enslaving, 

The cry is still of gold, 
More ten times told, 

Ten times doubled let it be, 

From over land, and over sea ; 
Buy it with worth, or faith, or glory, 
Humanity’s or honour’s story, 
But keep a mite to mask the juggling, 4 
The hurrying, skurrying, fretting, struggling, | 
Of lives that weary, worn, and old, 
On the grave’s verge still cry out—“ Gold! 

More‘gold ” 

Oh! sweet the sound metallic chinking, 
To man’s vain ear and venal thinking, 

Welcome the raving and the rattling, 

Where jobbers are with jobbers battling— 
Where farthings noisy men are splitting, 
And neighbours are at neighbours hitting, 

Frantic, angry if in vain— 

Hell not greedier after gain, 
Yet though oftentimes self-sold, 
Crying insatiate still for gold— 


3 Pan. a a 


“ More gold!” 


Hallowed the stone, sublime the sound— 
“ Hic jacet—ninety thousand pound !” 
What epitaph with that compares, 
Save the more glorious millionnaire’s ?— 
Hide apostles, prophets, sages, 
Patriots, heroes, of all ages, 
Whether learned, wise, or bold, 
Your mistake is stale and old— 
Better had you cried, “ Gold! gold! ‘ 
More gold!” 


Then bless the goldman midst his piled-up treasure, 
Though a sea of toilsomeness his anxious cares may measure ; 
ow it flitters, how it glitters, 
How it'twinkles, how it winkles as it dazzles his weak sight, 
While his thoughts are still descending 4 
Deeper in the mists of night, 4 
ith the low things of earth ever blending! : 
Awaking, or asleeping, 
Proud as Satan’s self while creeping 
To his ingots safely stored— 
Still crying at the chinking and the glitter of his hoard— 
: “ More gold !” 
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AN IMPERIAL VISIT. 


Tue fact of the Emperor of the French and his consort having gone 
to sojourn at Dieppe, seems to have turned the heads of various towns in 
the north of France. “ Of course they will come to us!” argued Bou- 
logne; Calais repeated the same, and Dunkerque echoed it. It was 
known, or supposed, that his Imperial Majesty would visit the Camp at 
St. Omer: “ A good opportunity,” put in Calais and Dunkerque, “ for 
his visiting ws.” Boulogne took it into its head—nobody is able to find 
out upon what grounds—that Monday, the 5th September, was the day 
fixed by the Emperor and Empress for their arrival in that town from 
Dieppe by sea. No end of preparations were made to receive them: 
people flocked into Boulogne from miles round: the streets were crowded 
as with a fair: the whole day was passed on the tip-toe of agitated ex- 
pectation: and behold! the Imperial pair were quietly remaining at 
Dieppe, having no idea they were expected elsewhere. 

Other towns, meanwhile, were voting large sums of money, and levy- 
ing contributions on their inhabitants to amass them, for the purpose of 
making preparations for the Emperor’s reception. But when it was 
known that their Majesties had returned to Paris from Dieppe, fears 
arose that the sanguine expectations had been indulged in vain. Soon, 
however, telegraphic despatches arrived from the Emperor, to the effect 
that upon his approaching visit to the Helfaut-Camp at St. Omer, he 
would gratify them all ; and the embellishing processes went on with un- 
diminished ardour. 

In no town were the loyal feelings, to judge by the preparations, more 
extensively displayed than in Dunkerque. For many weeks, various 
alterations and arrangements had been going on at the Sous Préfecture. 
Two bedrooms and dressing-rooms had been luxuriously fitted up for the 
Emperor and Empress; for, it was taken for granted that if they came 
at all to the town, they would sleep in it. The municipal council had 
met, and decided upon the manner of the reception; a committee had 
been formed to superintend the decorations of the streets; and nothing 
was heard, thought, or dreamt of in the city, but the arrival of their Ma- 


jesties. 


A sudden damper came to it. It was announced, upon authority, that 
the Empress would not make one in the royal tour. The Dunkerque 
ladies were au désespoir. ‘Twenty of these French-Flemish dames, and 
twenty demoiselles, had been fixed upon to form the Empress’s “ court”’ 
during her stay, and the unwelcome news that no Empress was to come, 
and that there would be no court to form, drove them nearly wild. They 
rushed to the Sous Préfecture. 

* Ts it true ?” they gasped. 

** Mon Dieu, oui! on craint que c’est vrai,” responded the wife of the 
Sous Préfet. 

“ And all our expensive new dresses |’ murmured the dames. “ They'll 
be quite useless to us! We can never hope for any other occasion of 
wearing them. Court dresses in Dunkerque! ma foi! Point d’es- 
pérance !” 

“Our lovely white costumes and our wreaths and our flowers!” la- 
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mented, with tears in their eyes, the demoiselles, who were to have been 
the demoiselles d’honneur. “ What was the use of having the dresses, 


if we are not to use them ?” 
“ Can’t we form a court for the Emperor, if her Majesty does not 


come?” uttered one, in the very excess of desperation. 

It was a bright idea. A few of the more caln.-thinking hesitated; 
but who could tong think calmly in such a dilemma? So it was decided 
that the suggestion should be acted upon, and the Emperor furnished 
on his arrival (to his probable unbounded astonishment) with a court of 
ladies and maids of honour. But in the midst of the perplexity, there 
arrived down another despatch. 

“The Empress was coming.” 

On went the preparations: nothing could equai the activity of the 
town ; nothing exceed its importance and bustle; and the hopes of the 
dames and the demoiselles were again exalted into the seventh heaven. 
The ball, on the evening of the eventful day, was to be on a scale of 
unusual magnificence. The theatre, where it was to take place, was in 
active tion ; the pit was boarded over on a.level with the stage ; 
a flight of steps, leading to the eentre box, from the arena, was con- 
structed, the box was removed, and a dais ereeted, on which were placed 
two luxurious fauteuils, the letter N, emblazoned on the one, E, on the 
other. Everybody expected an invitation to the ball, and everybody got 
it—all the French and all the English. ‘There was some consternation 
and discussion as to how the invited were to get in—if they all went : 
invitations being out, it was declared, for 3000, and the theatre hold- 
ing, at a cram, 1200. ‘ Don’t go in flounces to your robes, especially 
of lace,” echoed one lady to another; “they'll get torn to atoms in the 
crush.” And the advice was good. 

Monday, the 26th of September, was the day fixed upon by the 
Emperor to be in Dunkerque. Four days previously, the decorations in 
the streets were commenced. Such a waste of time and money! No two 
streets were to be alike. A double line of poles, or masts, in the streets, 
with flags and streamers flying—to erect which poles, the pavement had 
to be partially taken up—were the first symptoms that gladdened the 
eyes of the curious pedestrians. Some of the poles were painted white 
and grey; some were completely covered with evergreens; others only 
eve so; a few with green branches and white calico, mixed, and 

isted round. There were some streets that presented quite a suc- 
cession of green bowers—wherever all the trees and the boughs and the 
shrubs came from, remains a puzzle yet: green wreaths and festoons 
and flowers were drooped from pole to pole, and across the street from 
window to window; whole trees were transplanted for the occasion ; and 
large street-chandeliers, peculiar to Dunkerque, composed of little pieces 
of thick glass, which wave and rattle pleasantly in the breeze, were sus- 
pended in the streets. The air was a perfect mass of flags, mostly of the 
tri-colour, not only flying from the poles and the cords and the festoons, 
but waving from every window. From three or four houses inhabited 
by loyal Englishmen, the glorious British flag, large and powerful, 
towered conspicuously. The Place Jean Bart, the Place, par excellence, 
of Dunkerque, intended itself to be especially elegant. Tri-coloured 
draperies of calico, blue, white, and red, were hung completely round it, 
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on the walls of the houses: flags flew in abundance, and coloured lam 
were with them, side by side. No end of eagles, in all the colours of 
rainbow, and as brazen as gilt could make them, were hoisted atop of the 
houses and at the corners of streets. A beautiful triumphal arch, with 
a colossal eagle for its summit, was erected on the Place, at the com- 
mencement of the street leading to the Park: it looked like a shifting 
scene in a playhouse. Close by it waved an enormous flag or banner, 
with gold stars, the handsomest, people said, amongst the flags. 

From the top of the high tower, opposite the Grande Eglise, streamed 
out four or six long lines of little flags, carried out to a considerable dis- 
tance, almost at a right angle, and there fastened to the ground. It had 
a wonderfully pretty effect, extending out like wings. What with the 
flags and the house draperies, the calico consumed must have been a 
quantity that never yet was consumed in any town before, and probably 
never will be again : for one street alone, and that not a very long one, 
3000 metres were used ; and French metres, remember, are aad than 
English yards. At the end of the Rue de l’Eglise, leading on to the 
port, the fishermen erected a triumphal arch, the component parts of the 
structure being barrels and fishing-nets. On the port where the Em- 
er would proceed to vie-v the new works, was another archway, raised 

y the harbour workmen; and this was constructed of wheelbarrows, 
shovels, and pumps ; not your household yard-pumps, but chain-pumps : 
streamers of which were fongha down and fastened out on either side, 
after the manner of the flags from the tower. It looked capital, and so 
the Emperor thought. 

Sunday, the 25th, was a most bustling day, as it always is in France, 
and the workmen were busy with their preparations in all parts of the 
town. But a gloom hung around, for the day was cold, windy, and 
pouring wet. In spite of the pretty streets, and the green shrubs, and 
the draperies, and the clusters of coloured lamps, and the fine arches, and 
the chandeliers, and the flags, and the streamers, everybody looked glum ; 
for, with this weather, what pleasure would there be on the morrow? 

The Emperor and Empress had arrived that morning at St. Omer, from 
Lille, and many people flocked from Dunkerque to see them. They 
rode to the camp at Helfaut in a close carriage. The Emperor mounted 
a superb charger to review the troops; the Empress, with two of her 
ladies, remained in the carriage. Crowds upon crowds rushed to the 
camp, and enjoyed themselves there on foot, ladies as well as gentlemen, 
the rain coming down in torrents, and the slop knee deep. A worse da 
could not be imagined. Shoes were lost in the mud and abandoned; 
boots had to be cut off the foot piecemeal, and dresses and bonnets, the 
greater portion of them, will never go on again. ‘* Never mind our- 
selves,” cried the excited and loyal spectators; “if we are wet, the 
Emperor's dripping—look at him!” Why could not the people keep in 
the carriages that conveyed them thither? inquires the English reader. 
Because the camp is situated on the plateau of a high and lofty hill, 
what many would call a mountain; the ascent to which is somewhat 
formidable ; and French hired horses, and French hired vehicles, and 
Freneh hired coachmen, not being cast in the adventurous mould, they 
flatly refused to go up it. So they remained comfortably at the bottom, 
and the company they had conveyed thither toiled to the top on foot, 
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and walked about the field till the rain streamed off them in buckets, 
and they were soaked through and through—like so many geese. The 
St. Omer doctors, and those of the neighbouring towns, have been called 
out since to no end of cases of rheumatism. ‘“ Why did you stay there 
in such weather?” was asked of a lady who had formed one of a part 
of several. “ Because everybody else did,” was the doleful reply, “ ough 
I thought we were all catching our deaths.” 

But, to return to Dunkerque. Independently of the rain, another 
cause arose to damp the general ardour. The wind, which had been 
desperately high all day, increased violently towards Sunday evening ; 
from about seven or eight o’clock, it increased with every hour and every 
minute. The town went to bed at its usual time, but not to sleep: there 
were few eyes closed in Dunkerque that night, for it was one of terror. 
Scarcely has a storm of wind been heard more violent. Little children 
flew shivering into their parents’ rooms for protection, as windows were 
blown in. Heads of families rose, and visited the different parts of their 
houses several times in the night, expecting to see the panes of glass 
in shatters on the floors. Numbers upon numbers never attempted to 
sleep, but got up in the morning from their rocking beds, unrefreshed as 
they had sought them the previous night. Bricks were hurled from 
chimneys, trees torn up by the roots, shutters and windows rent from 
their fastenings: scarcely, in the remembrance of the oldest inhabitant of 
Dunkerque, has such a hurricane been known. With the going down 
of the morning tide the storm a little abated, but it still blew awfully. 

Out went the people into the streets, and oh! what a sight the unfor- 
tunate decorations presented! It was nothing but a scene of desolation. 
The house-draperies had nearly all disappeared, nobody knew where, 
unless into the air, like balloons ; a few torn odds and ends were clinging 
round the chimneys, here and there, and flapping away in the wind; the 
houses were stained blue and red where the draperies had been, for the 
rain had soaked out their colours ; the eagles had come down on the 
wing; some of the flags fluttered in ribbons, like a furious cat-o’-nine- 
tails ; the leaves were torn off the once lovely green boughs, and were 
whirling about in the air like a storm of snow, whilst the streets, from 
the heaps settled down on them, looked like a forest in autumn; the 
festoons were blown to pieces ; the greater part of the triumphal arches 
were destroyed ; the much-admired “wanet 0 had demolished itself, 
with a noise and fury seldom heard before, to the excessive terror of the 
neighbouring houses, who said they had thought “the street was coming 
down ;” and the beautiful triumphal arch leading to the Park was a heap 
of ruins, its colossal eagle lying on the ground with its head off, and its 
gilt wings gone away. 

Some of the disasters could not be remedied, for time pressed, and the 
wind was still in its tantrums, as an English lad phrased it; but all that 
could be done, was done ; and in the more sheltered streets, through which 
the cortége would pass, little real damage had been effected. Fortunately 
the rain kept off. 

But the people, from another cause, felt angry and vexed. The town 
had gone to an enormous expense ; it really had ; and rumours had oozed 
out, two or three days before, that the Imperial pair, instead of remaining 
a night in the town, dining at the Préfecture and “assisting” at the ball, 
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would only stay three hours. The people refused to believe it, and the 
mayor went up to Lille to represent the circumstances of the case to the 
Emperor, and to entreat their Majesties to prolong their intended stay, 
He was most graciously received, and invited to dine at the royal table ; 
but, upon his return to Dunkerque, brought word that the Emperor's 
arrangements haying been decided upon, he could not change them, and 
that three hours must be the limit of his stay in Dunkerque. What a 
disappointment ! everybody cried. And what a useless expense has been 
gone to! everybody x van 

The Imperial train was to arrive at half-past eleven, but long before 
that hour every window in the line of procession was crammed. ‘Troops 
in their gay uniform were pouring up to the railway station, the music of 
their fine bands echoing around ; conspicuous for their attire marched the 
sapeurs-pompiers in their brazen helmets ; bodies of decorated men, de- 
putations from the neighbouring towns, followed; the municipal council 
of Dunkerque loomed by, in all the grandeur of their official robes ; 
walking with them was a lady, decorated with two medals, for services 
rendered formerly in the town; old soldiers of the Empire; ancient 
sailors; children of the public institutions, all advanced; the Imperial 
carriages, which had arrived the previous evening, followed, in the midst 
of an escort; and not the least picturesque of the different objects was a 
deputation of fishwomen, bearing aloft a net, containing a fish made of 
silver. They were charmingly attired in their peculiar holiday costume ; 
their light, clear-looking caps spotless as snow, their gold ornaments, 
and long pendent earrings; and their dresses, mostly of chintz, looped up 
in festoons like a court lady’s of former times, displayed petticoats of 
damask moreen, some blue, some red, and other colours. 

The royal train punctually arrived, the ringing of bells and firing of 
cannon announced it; and, the various forms and ceremonies usual upon 
such an occasion having been gone through between the authorities and 
their sovereign, the Emperor and Empress made their state entrance 
into the town. It was a gracious act, on that fearfully windy day, to 
use an open carriage, leaving the close ones to their attendants, Louis 
Napoleon seemed excessively cool, scarcely noticing the admiring crowds 
through which he passed, but the Empress bowed repeatedly. She looked 
‘et and tired, but so far as a hasty view of one in a carriage, and with 

er veil down, may be trusted, she has a most pleasing expression of 
countenance, and is very beautiful. She was handsomely, but plainly, 
attired in a silk dress with flounces, a warm shawl, and a fancy-straw 
bonnet. The Emperor was of course in uniform; and he looked, in his 
cocked hat, as unlike his portraits as he could well look. There was 
little cheering ; and perhaps that may account for the Emperor’s froideur : 
I think the people were so pre-occupied, looking for the Empress, that 
they did not recollect to cheer. The cortége proceeded at a slow pace 
to the Sous Préfecture, which was made the mairie and the Imperial 
Palais for the day. It is situated close to the Place du Théatre, and its 
approach was one scene of banners, arches, and flags. As the Imperial 
carriage was turning in at its gates, an English lady at an adjoming 
window called out, in her own tongue, “ Long live the Emperor!” 
and Louis Napoleon looked laughingly up, nodded, and bowed. 

Meanwhile the dames and the demoiselles d’honneur had arrived at the 
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Sous Préfecture, with numbers of other French ladies, residents of the 
town, and were waiting to be presented to the Empress. If the stately 
carriages, a court at St. James's, could but have seen the 
vehicles brought into requisition for this! Omnibusses arrived in abun- 
dance. But the poor a whose high lot cannot exempt her from 
the fatigue common to o mortals, was completely worn out with all 
the ———— the sight-seeing, and was much more thankful to re- 

a little while upon her bed, than to do the honours of acourt. The 

ies, however, did get presented. 

The Emperor, after the presentations to himself were over, quitted the 
Sous Prefecture in his carriage, attended by M. de Paillard the Sous 
Préfet, the authorities, and his suite, and went to inspect the Exposition 
of Dunkerque. From thence he proceeded to the port, on foot, braving 
the wind, where he examined the works going on in the harbour. 
Nothing, it is said, could equal his astonishment when the extensive 
harbour and its mass of fleets were exposed to his view: He had no idea 
(itis a se! prevalent delusion) that the pat and town of Dunkerque 
were of half the size,and importance that they really are. English ships, 
American ships, Russian ships, Turkish lien besides native vessels, 
crowded in the harbour, some three hundred of them, all carrying their 
national colours. But the Emperor's expressions of sanpeisel pleasure 
were suddenly in 

The deputation of fishwomen, in their handsome costume, came up at 
this moment, more than thirty of them, and joining their hands, enclosed 
his Majesty in the midst of their circle. It is an old custom of the town, 
when honoured with the nce of its sovereign. 

“ What would you?” inquired the Emperor, in surprise. 

“ We would offer to your Majesty’s acceptance a silver fish,” replied 
the spokeswoman by right, a portly, black-eyed dame, looked upon as the 
* queen ” of the fish-market, producing a pretty silver fish enclosed in a 
net of gold wire and green silk, ‘The Emperor graciously accepted the 
offering. 

“ What next?” he continued, good-humouredly, finding he was not 
released. 

“There is another custom of the town, sire,” said the bold dame. 
“ Before you can leave the circle, you must embrace me. When your 
uncle, the Great Napoleon, was here, he followed it. I had the honour 
of a kiss from him, and I must have the same from you.” 

What could the Emperor do? He behaved as a gallant Emperor 
ought, and laughingly gave the kiss, amidst the cheers and roars of the 
assemblage. 

“That is not all yet,” proceeded the gratified dame. “ We wish to 
see your beautiful Empress. We have a second fish for her. Will your 
Majesty ee give the orders for our admission to her at the Sous 

ure 

The Emperor hesitated, remembering, probably, the fatigue of his con- 
sort; but it was only for a moment; and he told the circle of pécheuses 
that the Empress would be happy to comply with their wishes. So 

the lot started to the Sous Préfecture. 
e Emperor then went to the Belvedere, at the gates of the port ; it 
was all garnished and covered with flags, and running up its many steps, 
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he contemplated in silence for some moments the scene before him. On 
the ramparts also, which he next mounted, it was more conspicuous. The 
ificent harbour, with its rich freight, rocking about as if they were 
riding at anchor; the fine old town behind it; and the roaring sea oppo- 
site, extending into the distance, the waves running mountains high! 
Not a vessel was to be seen at sea. The Cherbourg fleet, signalled to 
h the previous evening, was unable to obey, but had been driven 
towards the Downs: the Reine Hortense alone was at her post, and she. 
had arrived before the boisterous weather set in. 

The Emperor examined every point in the harbour with profound 
attention, especially the improvements in process of construction, and 
listened eagerly to the remarks and explanations of the engineer-in- 
chief, M. Decharme. It is asserted that the Emperor frankly declared 
had he possessed a knowledge of the extent of the city a the im- 
portance of its port, he would have made arrangements to remain within 
its gates a longer period; and he hinted that it was not impossible he 


. Should again visit it at no very distant period of time. 


But the fish ladies had, ere this, found their way to the Sous Pré- 
fecture, and demanded to see the Empress. 

*‘ Impossible!” replied one in authority; ‘you can’t see the Empress. 
And, besides, her Majesty is fatigued, and is lying down.” 

“* We are to see her,” retorted the spokeswoman. ‘ You cannot act 
against the orders of the Emperor.” 

How long the dispute would have continued is uncertain, for both 
parties held out, had not the Emperor driven up, and confirmed the 
women’s statement. 

** Ali these!” cried a renowned general, looking at the thirty pécheuses 
in dismay ; “they will frighten the Impératrice. Could not three or four 
of them enter, as a deputation from the rest ?” 

“We don’t understand anything about your deputations,” interrupted 
the indignant ladies; ““we have come to see our sovereign, with his 
Majesty’s permission, and we mean to see her.” And elbowing their 
way right and left, through generals, officers, prefets, municipal autho- 
rities, staff and all, they marched, without further ceremony, up to the 
audience-chamber, and from thence were admitted into the presence of 
the Emperor and Empress. 

Their greetings of her Majesty were far more in accordance with the 
laws of hearty good-will, than with those of etiquette. They pushed up 
and danced about her, full of praises and admiration. The Empress 
would fain have danced too, and nearly did; she was almost as delighted 
as they were, and laughed and enjoyed the scene like a happy young 
girl. ‘O comme t’es belle! comme t’es belle!” uttered they, in their 
familiar patois. ‘ 

“< Tt is a pretty present,” exclaimed her Majesty, accepting the silver 
fish, and playing with it. ‘‘ How frequently, pray, do you catch these 
sort of fish?” she asked, laughing. 

“Just as often as your Majesty comes to Dunkerque,” they promptly 
replied. “Comme tu es bellotte, mon Impétrice!” uttered their bold 
and joking leader: “tu es vraiment bellotte; et je te souhaite un gros 

on?!’’ 


The Empress laughed out, a ringing laugh, as she would have done 
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with an equal; the Emperor joined in, heartily; and the women, laugh- 
ing in concert, retired: the Em sslatte tien 1000 francs, = 

A tremendous crowd, meanwhile, as many as could push in, had col- 
lected in the cathedral, where a large body of priests waited in state for 
their sovereign; the church being decorated inside, and its entrance- 
doors hung with crimson-velvet. But while they waited and waited, 
thinking his Majesty was a long while coming, the hour struck half-past 
two, a a loud disc of cannon announced the unwelcome fact, that 
the Imperial couple left the town again, on their route to Calais, 
without going near the church at all. It was very provoking for those 
who had been closeted there for hours, pushing and scrambling in the 
dense crowd, in the hope of seeing them. On the Emperor’s departure, 
he shook warmly the hand of M. Mollet, the Mayor of Dunkerque, and 
expressed a lively sense of satisfaction at the manner in which he had 
been welcomed. And Dunkerque deserved as much : for it had bestowed 
a deal of money and anxiety and time to entertain his Imperial Majesty, 
for the short and unsatisfactory space of three hours. The mayor and 
two other gentlemen received the insignia of the Legion of Honour. 

The next event, in rotation, was the ball: and, the crowding excepted, 
it was a very delightful one. The theatre was beautifully decorated and 
fitted up: but the French ladies asserted that it was ‘pénible” to see 
the dais and the two fauteuils unoccupied. There was many a pretty 
woman there, many a pretty girl ; some of the toilettes were exquisite, 
and the uniforms, civil and military, glittered in all parts of the throng. 
The quadrille d’honneur was formed as well as it could be formed, for 
the crowd ; the Sous Préfet taking the first place, in the absence of his 
Majesty. Refreshments were given in abundance; not a common fea- 


ture at French balls ; and the Champagne and the “ ponche” were in 
great requisition. 

Tuesday morning rose beautifully ; the wind had greatly abated, and 
the second day of the féte promised to take the palm from the first, 
bringing further regret that the Emperor had not stayed longer. The 
street decorations were remodelled and replenished, and countless num- 
bers of coloured a hung, to be illuminated at night. An estrade 


was erected on the Place Jean Bart, all lamps and flags and festoons of 
flowers and evergreens, intended for the arena of the trial of skill in 
music ; and active preparations were making for the fireworks, which 
promised to be truly magnificent. In the afternoon, the musical bands 
of Dunkerque and of the neighbouring communes, with that of the 33rd 
Regiment, assembled, each performing two pieces, chosen at will, and a 
prize was presented to the band adjudged the best. 

With dusk, the streets were lighted up; the illuminations also were 
very general; they had been only partially so the previous night, on 
account of the tempest. A prize was to be given to the most tastily 
decorated of the streets, and the one, deemed best deserving of it, pre- 
sented more the appearance of a grove at Vauxhall, in old times, than a 
street, so profuse were its evergreens and its clusters of fanciful and 
many-coloured lamps; whilst at its extreme end, the eye, roaming 
through verdant arcades, caught a view of the ancient Couvent des Peni- 
tentes, brilliantly lighted up: the Place Napoleon, too, had an admirable 
effect, it being entirely hung round with Venetian lanterns. Never in 
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England could you see such a sight as was presented that night by the 
streets of Dunkerque, for the English do not understand these things: 
and if they did, they would not bestow the energy necessary to accom- 
plish them. We spend money upon in-door amusements: the French 
upon out. 

It is asserted that the fireworks cost 8000 francs. The crowd as- 
sembled to witness them was immense, and several individuals were ren- 
dered insensible by the pressure. They commenced just before nine, and 
were indeed ificent. To give an adequate deseri tion of them 
would be impossible. Now, the air would be filled with balls of the 
most brilliant and varied colours ; now, would descend showers of golden 
rain; now, jets of silver. Ere one device had faded away, its beauties 
oo gg a succession of wonders, ever changing, another would break 

orth. Now, would be discovered the letter N, stationary in the midst 
of revolving stars and prisms of vivid brilliancy; now, as you looked, the 
letter dissolved itself into E: here, would be shining forth a resplendant 
crown; there, towering aloft, the Imperial eagle: and the last scene, the 
‘* bouquet,” rising into the air, and almost seeming to touch the pale stars 
of ANOTHER hemisphere, was a sight worth having crossed the Channel 
to see. Never will that night, and its many beauties, be erased from the 
memory’s eye of the amazed and delighted spectators. 

May the Emperor and Empress come again to Dunkerque! is the 
sentence in everybody’s mouth: and we heartily echo it. Never mind 
the money ! 








LITERARY LEAFLETS. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL, 
No. XIII.—“ Posirrve” Pamosorny: ComMTe AND LEewes.* 


HiGuty versatile—or rather, ‘‘ comprehensive,” to adopt Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton’s verbal amendment—is the talent which has been manifested, 
moAupepws kat rodvrporws, by Mr. G. H. Lewes. ‘ Je voudrais,” once 
said Voltaire, in his familiar correspondence, ‘“‘ que Newton éut fait des 
vaudevilles, je l’en estimerais davantage. Celui qui n’a qu’un talent peut 
étre un grand génie; celui qui en a plusieurs est plus aimable.” Voltaire 
would have pronounced the lively author of “ Blanche, Rose, and Violet,” 
very aimable. That tale, and “ Ranthorpe,” are his ventures as a no- 
velist, His play, “‘ The Noble Heart,” has elicited tears and plaudits on 
the stage, nor needs to deprecate reviewal in the closet. In pp ns 
he is recognised by his Life of Robespierre—in criticism, by his “8 
Drama,” and a large miscellany of contributions to the quarterly and 
weekly press—in metaphysics, by his “ Biographical History of Philo- 
sophy,” by far the best compendium of the kind in the language, what- 





* Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences : being an ition of the Cours de Phi- 
losophie Positive of Auguste Comte. By G,H. Lewes, London: H. G. Bohn, 1853, 
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ever we may think of his own anti-metaphysical stand-point—in natural 
science, by hi discussions on the “ passage from the ic to the inor- 
ganic,” on the “ Vestiges’” theory, on the possibility of taneous 
combustion, and many another guestio vewata. The French fightness of 
his style makes whatever he indites highly readable—nor do we find in 
oan eae 6“ dink: Siageah shallowness,” as to 

us to s y with me TOmolit wn s wrath at his undertaking 

rind Genke. At the present time he appears to be the ruling 
spine at that noticeable nondescript among weekly journals, the Leader 
—a pretty vehicle of propagandism in the cause of free-thinking and 
free-speaking—a perfect repertory of the new curiosities of literature 
in matters — =o costal scientific, and esthetic. The aim 
of that journal would 


As ioe a might be, to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt, 
That the whole mind might orb about*— 


Yet (is this yet a thing to be ashamed of ?) we will plead guilty to a 
habit of consulting some at least of its columns, with infinitely greater in- 
terest (they are so fresh and suggestive, so piquant in their very audacity !) 
than we do those of other papers, of time-honoured prestige, and unim- 
peachable orthodoxy. Amd we remember how one of the most distin- 
guished critics of the age—himself, observe, a stanch Tory, a good High 
Churchman, and indeed a kind of cyclopedic antithesis to the Leader— 
once recorded as follows his testimony to its drift : ‘a journal,” he called 
it, “distinguished by its ability, by its hardihood of speculation, by its 
comprehensive candour, but, in my eyes, still more advantageously dis- 
tinguished by its deep sincerity.” Its literary department is conducted by 
Mr. Lewes, and in other sections his “fine French hand”t is probably 
traceable—making it the organ of his assaults on conservatism in faith 
and practice, and especially of his enforcement of the “ positive” philoso- 
phy which seems to hold, with Byron, that 
——our days are too brief for affording 
Space to dispute what no one ever could 


Decide, and = a body one day will 
Know very clearly—or at least lie still. 


And therefore would it leave off metaphysical 
Discussion. 


To that journal Mr. Lewes contributed, some months since, a series of 
articles rue te Seep the Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, and 
which forms the of the volume of Bohn’s Scientific Library now 
before us. The En reader who desires a fuller presentment of the 
subject, will of course consult Miss Martineau’s two volumes. But pro- 
in Ms, Lewes most a ore readers will find quite enough to ‘“ give them pause” 

epitome—which has the additional attraction of 

acinedt in a clear, and lively, and highly readable form—never 

too se to be heay Aver ori inal « sin of the original author), nor too 
condensed to be ntelfigibles the very book, in fact, to secure a 


* Tennyson: The Two Voices. 

+ By the way, how comes it that so easy and practised a writer—versed, one 
would think, in the philosophy of ne quid nemis—should be so lavish of marks of 
admiration? What a fund he has of mirabdilia dictu! 
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hearing for M. Comte, if he is to have one at all among our countrymen 
en masse. A brief biographical introduction is prefixed, from which it 
appears that the founder of Positivism as a science was born in 1797, of 
an “eminently Catholic and monarchical” family—that while at college, 
in his fourteenth year, he first felt “the necessity of an entire renovation 
in philosophy,” involving the application of the scientific Method to vital 
and social problems, as well as to the phenomena of the inorganic world— 
that he subsequently co-operated for some time with St. Simon—that in 
his twenty-ninth year insanity (with which his enemies would taunt him 
to this day) was the transient result of a ‘transient cerebral disorder” — 
that he became professor at the Ecole Polytechnique, but lost that and 
other posts by the systematic hostility of some brother professors, and is 
now, indeed, a needy and dependent man. One year of “chaste and ex- 
quisite affection,” of ample power to soften and subdue the angularities 
and asperities of his too exclusively intellectual system, gave him a new 
glimpse into man’s destiny, and taught him the predominance due to the 
affections. His writings, composed with singular rapidity, already amount 
to twelve portly tomes. 

Let us hastily glance at some of the salient points of M. Comte’s 
philosophy.—Its fundamental law is, the passage of rere ¢ through 
three successive stages—the theological, the metaphysical, and the posi- 
tive. These three phases of intellectual evolution characterise the pro- 
gress of the individual as well as of the race, of the unit man as well as 
of the mass of men. The preparatory phase—called the theological, or 
supernatural—is that in which the mind seeks causes, asks the how of 
every phenomenon, the ultimate whence of every fact, the wherefore of 
every why. In it, the mind ascribes every event to an immediate divine 
agent, and every unusual or exceptional appearance to the express favour 
or displeasure of that extra~-mundane agent. The mind regards Nature 
“as the theatre whereon the arbitrary wills and momentary caprices of 
Superior Powers play their varying and variable parts. Men are startled 
at unusual occurrences, and explain them by fanciful conceptions. A 
solar eclipse is understood, and unerringly predicted to a moment, by 
Positive Science ; but in the theological epoch it was believed that some 
dragon had swallowed the sun.” Such is phase the first. And observe: 
not one honest English Churchman, not one plain English Christian, to 
this very hour, has advanced beyond this phase. For the former has not 
expunged from his prayer-book, supplications for rain or for fair weather ; 
nor has the latter ceased to believe in a particular providence; things 
wholly set aside as old wives’ fables by the positive Le So that 
every father’s son amongst us who holds to the creed of “ancestral 
voices,” and so worships the God of his fathers, and still abides by the 
faith of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, must be prepared for the con- 
tempt, uttered or unexpressed, inalienable from a positivist in the matu- 
rity of stage the third, towards a supernaturalist in the groping babyhood 
of staye the first. rene. 

Now for the second phase—the metaphysical. Here, a modification 
has taken place. The supernatural agents have merged in certain abstract 
forces, which are supposed to inhere in various substances, and to have a 
capacity of engendering phenomena. ‘The gods are ignored, or displaced 
by metaphysical entities. The divine personalities have given way to 
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certain hypothetical principles. Metaphysical philosophy differs from 
shnsalaisiecl, te its odio of the notion ‘of sealtdnts or invariableness 
in the movements of ‘Nature; and from positive, in its hypothesis of an 
agency superadded to the phenomena—n its declining to confine itself to 
the olamnia fact, and its pertinacious suggestion of an explanation for 
the fact—in its imagining an entity inhering in substances as an inva- 
riable real presence. Thus, the metaphysical physiologist, for example, 
instead of contenting himself, as the positivist does, with observations 
restricted to biological phenomena, with a view to. apprehend the laws of 
their action, s to speculate on the vital essence, on the causes of 
life, on the principle of existence,—pronouncing the subject of his research, 
“chemical affinity,” or “electricity,” or “nervous fluid,” or what not. 
And again observe: no man who still affects even so abstract a phrase as 
“the Laws of Nature,” has yet emerged from this second, or metaphy- 
sical, stage, into the positive third. For, Law is the subtle but super- 
subtle, the delicate but supposititious “ abstract entity,’’ which metaphysics 
gratuitously superadds to concrete fact, and which, as imaginary and 
potentially misleading, is nehushtan to the iconoclastic protestantism of 
positive science. 

What, then, is the third phase—what is this positive philosophy, so 
revolutionary in its policy, so exterminating in its decrees ? 

It is that phase in the development of Humanity, social and individual, 
in which the mind, rejecting as futile all speculation about cause and 
principle and essence, limits its inquiry to phenomena, and to their un- 
varying relations, simply with a view to the mastery of their laws. 
Positive Philosophy is, therefore, defined to be, the Explanation of the 
Phenomena of the Universe. The Way it declines to scrutinise, as 
something far above out of its reach. The How it sedulously and solely 
investigates, ‘The positive stage,” says Mr. Lewes, “explains pheno- 
mena by ascertained laws, laws based on distinct and indisputable certi- 
tude gathered in the long and toilsome investigation of centuries; and 
these laws are not only shown to be demonstrable to reason, but accordant 
with fact; for the distinguishing characteristic of science is, that it sees 
and foresees. Science is prevision. Certainty is its basis and its glory.” 
In this “recognition of invariableness’’ lies the “germ of science,” 
because on it alone can prevision of phenomena depend—prevision being 
the test of knowledge. 

Now, all the sciences, physical and social—this is a capital charac- 
teristic of M. Comte’s philosophy—all are to be regarded as branches of 
one Science, and so to be investigated on one and the same Method. 
The student must therefore arrange the sciences according to their 
dependence on each other ; beginning with the “simplest (most general) 
phenomena, and proceeding successively to the most complex and par- 
ticular.” By which rule, the following will be the order in which he studies 
the five sciences involved in the positive method—for it is peremptorily 
enforced, as a fundamental condition to success in such study, that the 
sciences should be learned in this their natural order, to the infringement 
of which rule is ascribed the present incoherent aspect of scientific culture 
(** some sciences being in the positive, some in the supernatural, and some 
in the metaphysical stage,” with minute sera, es subdivisions). 
First: the tical sciences—since in them the idéas dealt with are 
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the most entirely abstract possible in positive philosophy, “ for nowhere 
else are questions resolved so completely, and deductions prolonged so 
far with extreme rigour”—these deductions involving the greatest pos- 
sible number of results from the smallest possible number of ionidinie 
data. Astronomy comes under this section, and is the only fundamental 
science (out of the five) which is allowed to be really and finally purged 
of all theological or metaphysical considerations—the only one thoroughly 
established as positive, and satisfactorily fulfilling the axiom that every 
science has prevision for its object. Second; the science of Physics, 
which, says Comte, did not begin definitely to disengage itself from 
metaphysics, and become really positive, until after the great discovery 
of Galileo on the fall of heavy bodies, and which is therefore considerably 
behind Astronomy (positive so many centuries ago) in its scientific pre- 
cision. The positivists enlarge on the conception of a “ luminiferous 
ether,” that ‘“ prevailing hypothesis,” almost universally accepted by men 
of science in England,—as illustrating the adulteration, by metaphysical 
myth, of the study of Physics—any such assumed fluid being in reality 
no more than one of the old entities materialised, a mere personified ab- 
straction, a trifle lighter than air, and only to the dreamer giving ‘ con- 
firmation strong,” while to the waking man it is obnoxious as standing, 
a shadowy pretence, between him and the sun. Third: Chemistry— 
a science where the complexity of phenomena is greatly augmented—its 
aim being, to find the properties of all the compounds of all (given) 
simple substances—its study, especially interesting as compensating for 
deficiency in the “ prevision of phenomena” by “ the power of modifying 
them at our pleasure.” Here, too, metaphysical parasites are denounced, 
in the shape of “inherent vital forces,” &c., hypotheses which positivism 
cannot away with. Fourth: Physiology, or Biology, or the science of 
Life—the necessary basis of psychology, and to the development of which 
M. Comte contributes “a new cerebral theory.” Fifth: Social science 
—its principle being, that social phenomena are inevitably subjected to 
natural Jaws, in accordance with the axiom of Leibnitz, “ The present is 
pregnant with the future ;”’—as a statical science, investigating the laws 
of co-existence (which characterise the idea of social Order), and as a 
dynamical, the laws of succession (which pertain to the theory of 
Progress). ‘“ Sociology thus unites the two equally fundamental ideas of 
Order and Progress, the radical opposition of which” constitutes *‘ the 
principal characteristic symptom of the profound perturbation of modern 
society.” And whereas hitherto there has been a division kept up be- 
tween physical laws and moral laws—the former being monopolised 
by one set of teachers, and the latter by another—M. Comte claims to 
have healed the breach, and identified the interests, by his foundation of 
social science. 

Such, in rough and ragged outline, is Positivism. Such the philosophy 
which, if destined to dominion,* must sweep away the landmarks of our 





* In reply to the damaging remark by Sir W. Hamilton, that it is rather sur- 
prising Comte should begin to be taken up in England just as he is being given 
up in his own country, Mr. Lewes asserts, that, so far from his reputation de- 
clining in France, it is now beginning to assume importance, and to attract the 
adhesion of France’s most markworthy physiologists, Béraud, Robin, Littré, 
Verdeil, &c.,—while the demand for his voluminous works of itself speaks 
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old cherished convictions in theology, metaphysics, and heaven (to speak 
anti-positively) knows what. It 1s called G Mr. Morell, an enormous 
system of materialism, grounded on great research—rejecting all causes 
as useless and vain—making the idea of power the lingering relic of an 

is; that of mind or spirit but a continuous attempt to 
personify the law of man’s intellectual being; and that of God, when 
viewed theologically, a fruitless attempt to account for the existence of 
the universe,—when viewed philosophically, but the highest abstraction 
of causality, which must give way in this age of positive science to the 
simple idea of a general law. 

Is, then, M. Comte an atheist? So affirm “the general.” While 
some “ positively” call him very religious, and his system the only truly 
religious science. What says Mr. Lewes to the imputation of atheism ? 
Most “positively” he denies it. An incautious reader, he allows, dip- 
ping here and there into M. Comte’s deep ra might suppose him an 
atheist—but an attentive reader must, on the contrary, be “ strongly im- 


pressed by the forcible and scornful rejection of atheism so often there 
ing.” And Mr. Lewes quotes a passage to show that Comte re- 
ath 


van eism as the dregs of the metaphysical period, a period for which 
is scorn is incessant. But does that passage, does any passage in the 
maestro’s opera omnia, imply any regard dess scornful for theism? Is 
not the idea of a God* as obnoxious to him, as the logical disproof of 
One—both schemes being equally removed from positive science, and by it 
scouted as futile waste of time, and mischievous waste of brains ? Atheist 
may be a hard name in owr terminology ; in Mr. Comte’s, it is only an 
unmeaning one, and one not worth the pains of earning. Theism is not 
“positive” enough. Atheism is a great deal too negative. In short, 
the whole subject had better be dropped—it pertains to the two first 
phases of progress, the theological and metaphysical, and they are pre- 
sumed to be “ shelved” for ever and a day. 

With reference, however, to Mr. Lewes, we are not at liberty to over- 
look his protest against the charge of atheism; nor should we omit to 
mention his earnestly enforced and consistently iterated tenet, that “ the 
Intellectual aspect is notthe noblest aspect of man,” and that never will there 
be a Philosophy capable of satisfying the demands of Humanity, until the 
truth be recognised that “ man is moved by his emotions, not by his 
ideas; using his Intellect only as an eye to see the way’—his Intellect 
being, in a word, the servant, not the lord of the Heart,—and Science a 
dull bagatelle, “ unless it subserve some grand religious aim—unless its 
issue be in some enlarged conception of man’s life and destiny.” He he- 
sitates not to declare his preference of the primitive spontaneous concep- 
tions of the Deity to the modern deification of Intellect, which is but a 
ee and that not the noblest part, of our nature. There is genuine 

in most of what Mr. Lewes indites, which is scarcely true, so far 
as we can judge, of the discussions of his “ guide, philosopher, and 





volumes. The circulation of Mr. Lewes’s epitome, and of Miss Martinean’s 
ampler ormance (in John Chapman’s Series), will be some criterion of the 
interest England takes in positivism. Is the to be, Follow the Leader ? 

* The only Etre Supreme considered by M. Comte is—what? “The 
Collective Life of Humanity.” Venite exultemus! 
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friend,” the-ex-professor of the Ecole Polytechnique, or of the lucubra- 
tions in general of his company of disciples. 

Whatever be the tendencies of Positivism, however fatal to all our 
fondest and firmest opinions and sentiments, by all means give it a frank 
and full hearing—although it cannot surely reproach those who would 
cry it down, with the warning, pymore cas OEOpayor évpeOnre. To call 
attention to a little volume which ably and succinctly portrays its scope 
and character, is the simple object of this paper, which wholly repu- 
diating pretence to criticism (perhaps an absurdly uncalled-for tee 
tion), “ hath this extent, no more.” To Positivism as a great fact, and 
to Mr. Lewes’s exposition of it as a small one, we may all do well to give 
heed, among the signs of the times. Be Positivism studied, then, as a 
protest against 

Those fond philosophers that magnify 


Our human nature, and assume we have 
Such a prerogative in our rational soul,* 


as qualifies it to understandt all mysteries, and to hypothesize safely to 
the top of its bent. Be it studied, at any rate, before it is answered; for 
this, in the end, may save trouble ; although, with that view, the converse 
process may, prima facie, appear more promising. 





* Shirley: The Brothers. 
There is a strong smack of Positivism in the confession of John Marston’s 
olar (in “ What You Will”), who had deflowered “ seven useful springs” in 
studying “ cross’d opinions ’bout the soul of man;” and who “the more he learn’d, 
the more he learn’d to doubt”—the while his spaniel slept: 


Hot philosophers 
Stood banding factions, all so strongly propt, 
I stagger’d, knew not which was firmer part, 
But thought, quoted, read, observed, and pryed, 
Stuff’d noting-books: and still my spaniel slept. 
At length he waked and yawn’d; and by yon sky, 
For aught I know he knew as much as I. 


The same old dramatist, in another play (“‘ Antonio’s Revenge”) introduces a 
“ fling” at those “ wisards,” or wise-acres, 


Who making curious search 
For nature’s secrets, the First Innating Cause 
Laughs them to scorn, as man doth busy Apes 
When they will zany men. 


Which verses we will, however incongruously, tag with those of Milton’s “ god- 
like angel mild,” who taught our first father that there are problems insoluble by 
such as he—“ suppress’d in night, to none communicable in earth or heaven,” 
though quite 

Enough is left besides to search and know. 

But knowledge is as food, and needs no less 

Her temperance over appetite, to know 

In measure what the mind may well contain; 
Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 
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TRAVELS IN THE NORTH 


THERE is one portion of Europe which has been treated in somewhat 
a discourteous fashion by travelling authors: we allude to the small ter- 
ritory of Lapland: In vain may we search through Mr. Murray’s broad- 
sheet, or Mr. Bentley’s literary announcements; we find there any 
quantity of books giving us more or less interesting accounts of all the 
quarters of the world, but nought about Lapland. It is our pleasing 
task to efface this blot from the literary escutcheon, by introducing the 
readers of the New Monthly to the very pleasant pages of Castrén, a 
Swedish gentleman, who has traversed Lapland and Siberia in his search 
for traditionary and archzological matter. 

On the present journey, M. Castrén started with another learned 
Swede, of the name of Lénnrot, from the town of Kenie, and they set out 
at the commencement of the month of November on a water-excursion up 
the river of the same name. Contrary to their expectation, the winter 
was remarkably mild, and they were soon compelled to leave their boats, 
in consequence of the masses of floating ice impeding their progress. 
After a very tedious journey of nearly a fortnight, chiefly accomplished 
on foot, they arrived at Salla, whence they had originally intended to 
make excursions into Russian Lapmark, as no traveller had before exa- 
mined this country ery. or ethnographically, and a rich harvest 
might naturally be expected. The Lapps of the village of Akkala formed 
the principal object of interest to them, as the Finnish peasants and 
fishermen had salloemnld them, that these Lapps kept themselves entirely 
estranged from Russians and other nations, and retained their language 
and customs in their primitive purity. An unexpected incident, however, 
frustrated their plans. They found the people of Salla to be crafty and 
avaricious, and by no means inclined to lead them through the deserts 
separating Akkala from Salla, and nearly 140 versts in extent, for any 
moderate amount. They were compelled to wait the course of events 
patiently in Salla, and, as they had anticipated, some Akkala-Lapps 
came to Salla in a few days, in order to dispose of their wares, whence 
they would return home with empty sleighs. Our travellers were, how- 
ever, completely taken in by the cunning of the Sallites. They met the 
— some distance on the road, and induced them to return home 
without seeing the strangers, by persuading them that they were emis- 
saries sent to preach the Gospel to them, and force them to alter their 
habits. Castrén and his companion were so disgusted, that they gave 
up their meditated journey, and proceeded in the first instance to Enare. 
They, consequently, quitted Salla at the commencement of December, 
in sledges, along the icy bed of a little stream, which, however, was so 
co with water, that the travellers were continually wet through. 
They at length reached the little farm of Korwanen, about half-way to 
Enare, where they were blocked up by a most terrific storm for twelve 
days and nights. Here they experienced some of the special comforts of 
travelling in Lapland. The chimney was so large that, after every time 


* Matthias Alexander Castrén’s “ Reisen im Norden,” aus dem Schwedischen 
ibersetzt von Heinrich Helms. Williams and Norgate. 
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they had a fire kindled, some one was obliged to climb on the roof and 
stop the orifice with hay. The sun had disappeared, and the atmosphere 
was so thick and gloomy, that they were obliged to burn candles in the 
daytime. As soon as the weather cleared up a little, people thronged 
in from east and west, all bound, like themselves, for the church of 
Enare. On the day before Christmas eve, they, at length, started once 
again. It would have been only reasonable for all to leave at the same 
moment, but the new arrivers doit waited till the next day, in order 
to take advantage of the track that would be made for them over the 
terrific Sombio rocks. Our travellers were, however, nothing daunted, 
but, trusting to their famous reindeer and sledges, they started in com- 
pany with three Finns and two Lapps. Our author takes the oppor- 
tunity, while telling how his brains were nearly knocked out by coming 
in contact with a tree, to instruct us in the proper management of a 


sledge : 


My reindeer took it suddenly in his head to leave the track, and run with 
all his strength against a birch-tree, with which I came in such unpleasant 
contact, that the blood streamed from my nose and mouth. Though this did 
not put me in the best of tempers, I was obliged to laugh, when Lonnrot ex- 
pressed a hope that my nose could still be saved, however badly it had been 
treated. As it is naturally everybody’s wish to protect this part of his person 
as much as possible, I determined on not exposing it to any hazard in future. 
This precaution may be usually taken, that is, if you like to leave your legs in 
the lurch, and employ them more especially in guiding the oscillating move- 
ments of the sledge. Still, in that case, you must take care not to plant your 
heel firmly on the ground, for fear of breaking your leg ; the latter must be 
placed one on each side, with your knees well pressed in, and the feet must be 
used to prevent the sledge from running up against trees and rocks. This 
theory is certainly simple, but the practice is difficult, as the reindeer gives 
you very little time for reflection at the moment when it is most required, 
and that is in going down hill. He often races over the rocks, at such 
speed that the objects around cannot be distinguished, ‘even if you have the 
courage to keep your eyes open and have them filled with the quantity of 
snow the reindeer continually kicks up behind him. It is an advisable 
scheme to upset the sledge where the snow lies deep, for the back part sinks 
in the snow and immediately checks the reindeer’s career; but on the hills 
and rocks this cannot be practised, because the snow is continually swept 
away by the violent winds. . . . . The best plan, however, is to let the 
reindeer do as he likes, and you reach the level ground in tolerable safety. 


After spending Christmas in Enare, our travellers set out on their long 
and dangerous journey to the Russian town of Kola ; and while stopping 
for the night in a hut, takes the opportunity of giving us the following 
account of the Enare Lapps : 


As regards the domestic life of the Enare Lapps, civilisation has so far pro- 
gressed that they possess houses, though they only make use of them in the 
winter. During the summer the fishermen lead a nomadising life, and remove 
from one hut to the other. When fishing is at an end, they retire to their 
huts, which are built in some solitary spot, where all they care for is good 
grazing ground for their reindeer, the requisite bush for their own support, 
and the necessary firewood. If any of these requirements fall off, they choose 
‘a new place of residence. Hence it is natural that the Lapp does not ex- 

end much time or trouble on the structure of his house. It is usually on] 

rge enough to shelter the members of his family and a few sheep, which 
latter lie under the beds. In the centre the hut is about the height of a tall 
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man, but at the sides it is not possible to stand upright. The only articles of 


bemeny nano, Sir tee of glass, which are inserted in the walls to act as win- 
dows. Tables and chairs are rarities, and even spoons are not universal. . . 
As for their food, it chiefly consists of fish, though in the winter the Lapp is 
not satisfied with this light food alone. He has one great meal in the course of 
the day, but at that he prefers to have meat ; at other meals he satisfies him- 
self with fish. Many Lapps also possess stores of bread, reindeer or sheep 
milk cheese, and dainties of the berry species. His meat he chiefly obtains 
by hunting wild reindeer, drawing on his own flock, or else purchasing from 
the mountain Lapps in the vicinity. The latter, it is true, are disinclined to 
part with their reindeer, as their herds are almost daily thinned by the wolves, 
who, to use the words of a mountain Lapp, “ are as dangerous to the reindeer, 
as the devil is to man;” but brandy is a seductive, an all-powerful agent. 
When a traveller arrives in a mountain village, and, according to the custom 
of the country, offers his hosts a couple of glasses of schnaps, he receives plenty 
of roast reindeer meat, tongues, marrow-bones, &c., in return. It would be 

ed as an insult if he did not accept them, but, as soon as he has done 
so, it is his duty topay for them in brandy, according to the proverb, “ present 
for present.” Ifhe neglect to do so, he will be very speedily reminded of his 
laches, and fresh presents, and treating continue, till the traveller has not a 
drop left. It may be easily seen what profit a calculating trader may make 
with the mountain Lapps. 


Our travellers at last arrived at Kola, after many difficulties and priva- 
tions, just before the Maslinitza, or Butter week, in Russia a season of 
joy and festivity, before the commencement of Lent. They were received 
in the most hospitable fashion, and found much that interested them. One 
of the most charming sights was a “ Montagne Russe,” down which the 
ladies and gentlemen descended in little reindeer sledges; but the week 
is too soon at an end, and we will follow the author on a tour of inspection 

h the town, and see how the great people find themselves after the 
delights of the Maslinitza. Alas! the doctor is stretched out on his 
broad sofa, complaining of the oppressive atmosphere, and stating that he 
must protect himself against the seurvy—the Custom-house officer abuses 
the hard times, when an honest man cannot smoke his tobacco duty free 
—the Podagogue, his friend, consoles him, and advises him to smoke 
away, for God forgives—the pedagogue himself is suffering from a trou- 
blesome rash—the Isprawnik is tormented with rheumatism—the Sasii- 
datel displays his chest, which is covered with yellow spots—the Gorod- 
nitz, the Capuchin monk, and many others, are tortured with headache 
—the ladies alone sit at home, and (may we say it) eat cabbage. Thus 
fatigue and exhaustion supervene on an abundance of delight. 

Our travellers had originally intended to make Kola a sort of centre 
for their excursions into Russian Lapmark, and go thence, as soon as the 
sea was open, through Mesen, among the Samoiedes; but news they 
received from Petersburg caused them to go in the first instance to 
Archangel, where they intended to study the Samoiedian language. 
Hence they could not give so much time as they desired to the Russian 
Lapps, and left many villages to the north of Kola unvisited, contenting 
themselves by staying a short while with the Lapps they found between 
Kola and Kandalaks.. At the different post-stations there are always 
several Lapp families residing, and where they would, haye had many 
opportunities of studying the Russo-Lappish dialects, had not misfortune 
caused them to fall in with the Murmen, who afforded them no slight 
obstacles in their literary undertakings. 
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These Murmen are Russians, ly Karelians and Lapps, who 
move at the end of yg the or of the Arctic Sean aa fish 
there during spring and summer. They even come from the neighbour- 
hood of the Onega. and Kem, and their march lies through Kandalaks 
and Imandra to volok, a post-station eleven leagues to the south of 
Kola, where they divide into two branches. Those Murmen, who fish in 
the gulfs between Kola and the Norwegian frontier, continue their journey 
to Kola, and thence northwards ; the others, who fish between Kola and 
Svjatjoi-Nos, travel directly to their grounds, without touching at Kola. 
The whole seaboard, from the Norwegian frontier to Svjatjoi-Nos, is 
known by the appellation of the Murman Coast. The above-mentioned 
band consists chiefly of servants and daily labourers; their masters do 
not sail till June or July to fetch the fish. A few stop at the fisheries 
till the end of August, but others continue their voyage to Badsé, Ham- 
merfest, and other Norwegian havens, taking meal, groats, tow, hemp, 
fish-oil, soap, and other goods with them, which they barter for tea, 
coffee, rum, fox skins, and other articles, which meet with a ready sale 
at home. 

After being much tormented by these Murmen, who were rough and 
uncourteous in their manners, our travellers at length arrived at Rik- 
kataival, where they bade adieu to the Murmen, greatly vexed at having 
the purpose of their journey spoiled by this fortuitous obstacle. On 
their road to Sasheika our author met with the following little adventure: 


A young, half-broken reindeer had been attached to my sledge. While I 
was sitting carelessly, regarding the Northern Lights, the animal began bound- 
ing backwards and forwards on either side of the road. It may be supposed 
that I tried to prevent the animal carrying on such tricks by a proper punish- 
ment, but, unfortunately, the rein was caught in one of the antlers. Through 
this the deer was driven quite wild, and his leaps only entangled the rope 
more and more. I rose at last to disentangle the rein; but the beast did not 
comprehend my well-meaning move, but bounded more furiously than ever. 
The end was still twisted round my arm, but I found myself in such proximity 
to the reindeer, that his movements began to grow quite insupportable. I was at 
length forced to go on without a bridle, as the animal commenced the offensive. 
With his sharp antlers pointed against my person, he would soon have put an 
end to me, had I not seized his horns with both hands, and held his head 
down. Naturally the reindeer was not pleased with this, and a struggle com- 
menced, which would have had a poor end for me, had I not taken advantage 
of the right moment to spring back into the sledge. Even this experiment, 
however, was dangerous; for on the great lake of Imandra, which was 
traversed by many other sledge tracks, 1 might have easily gone astray, as I 
had no guiding rein. Still necessity compelled me to put up with it; and 
fortune was so favourable to me, that I caught up my companions in a short 
while. 


Kem, the town to which our travellers were bound, is a place of no 
great importance, containing neither governor, nor bishop, nor other 
great gentlemen; but the chief curiosity is the seat of Raskolniks, who 
are what we may call the Pietists of Russia. They are zealous for the 
old, primitive, if not exactly apostolic doctrine ; spend most of their time 
in prayer, and are of opinion that divinity is as far removed from things 
terrestrial, as the earth’s surface from the vault of heaven. To please 
God, consequently, a man must turn his back entirely on the world, con- 
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temn hatred and persecution, and gain in that wise a martyr’s crown in 
heaven. They bear, also, an especial animosity against all pleasure and 
amusement. The Raskolniks are so far tolerant, that they display as 
little wish to condemn as to convert ; but they take great care not to 
have the slightest communion with those of a different faith. If parents 
and children are ‘of a different belief, they do not eat at the same table 
or out of the same dish, and do not go into the bath-room at the same 
time with them. 

Our travellers were forced to remain nearly a whole month in Kem, 
until they at length succeeded in continuing their journey on the 19th of 
May. They were forced to trust themselves to the stormy waves of the 
White Sea. They therefore determined, by the advice of the inhabi- 
tants of the town, on going across to the monastery of Solovezkoy, on 
an island about fifty versts from Kem, in the hope of getting a cast from 
there to Archangel. On their voyage, they were forced to leave their 
boat and betake themselves to the ice, in carts procured from the 
monastery. 

When they arrived there, they found, to their great annoyance, that it 
was not possible to get across, as the lumps of ice prevented ships from 
sailing. This, with other causes, induced Dr. Linnrot to give up all 
idea of visiting the Samoiedians, but our author adhered to his plan, and 
on the 27th of June, set sail in a large vessel to visit the Murman Coast. 
Unfortunately, however, he was attacked by a terrible illness, which, 
with a succession of violent storms, compelled him to land again at 
Simnija Gora, where he was left with his luggage on a desolate coast, 
his a neighbours being some fishermen, who lived at a distance of some 
eight versts. In his sickly condition, it took him half a day to traverse 
this distance, and then the firshermen had the inhumanity to refuse to 
fetch his luggage. He was obliged to carry it himself, which occu- 
pied him the whole of the night. After undergoing the misery of three 
nights spent in a wretched cabin, under a violent attack of fever, he 
tried to induce the fishermen to carry him to Kuja, a village about 
twenty-two versts distant, but they demanded 100 rubles banco for the 
job. As this sum far exceeded his resources, he had no other choice but 
to remain in the hut, from which an unexpected incident rescued him. 

On returning to the hut after a solitary walk, he found two soldiers 
posted there, who roughly stated that they had been sent by the customs’ 
officer at Kuja to examine his luggage. Our author submitted without 
a murmur, and gave them money in the bargain, in the hopes that they 
would carry him in their boat to Kuja. This did not at all suit the 
fishermen, who tried their best to ruin this plan, and opened their ears 
to the full extent, to listen to his discourse with the soldiers. The latter 
at first were very mistrustful, but, with the help of his passport, Castrén 
at length succeeded in proving to them that he was a Russian subject, 
and travelling as an officer of the crown. These arguments, and the 
circumstance that he was not only a “ well-born sir,” but also in posses- 
sion of as high a rank as the customs’ officer, had the desired effect on the 
soldiers, and they giady took him into their boat, and carried him for a 
moderate sum to Kuja. The customs’ officer fortunately possessed some 
sudorifics, and with their assistance our traveller cured his fever, and set 
out again for Archangel, in a boat manned by four soldiers, whom the 
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officer nobly put at his disposal. Such was the mysterious end of 
Castrén’s scientific journey to the Murman Coast. 

In Archangel he contrived to fall in with a Samoiedian, who was so 
delighted with his generosity that he offered to follow him to the end of 
the world, This man he raised to the rank of his instructor in the 
Samoiedian language, and went to live with him in a village called Uima, 
about seventeen versts from Archangel, where he remained all the autumn, 
busily engaged in studying. 

Towards the end of November M. Castrén quitted Archangel for the 
third time, with the firm determination of not returning to this town 
again, whatever might be the result of his impending journey to the 
Samoiedian Tundra. Nor were his friends sparing of their advice, and 
painted in the most gloomy colours the dangers to which he would be 
exposed ; but his enthusiasm in the cause of science was so sincere that 
nothing would have stopped him at that time. His route led him, in 
the first instance, to Cholmogory, formerly a renowned fortress but now 
a poor town. This would be a fine field for archzologists, as there is 
an ancient temple and cemetery attached, which would well repay exca- 
vation. Thence he proceeded to Pinesa, and afterwards to Mesen, the 
last abode of civilisation to the east of Europe. Up to this spot the 
country is inhabited by Russian Christians, but beyond, the Samoiedian 
population commences, still greatly infected with paganism. Our author 
tried to get on friendly terms with some Samoiedes, but their conduct 
was so bad that he was compelled to go forty versts further to the village 
of Somsha, the head-quarters of the Samoiedes at that time. Unfor- 
tunately, his exertions were frustrated, for he found the poor people 
attacked by an universal mania of drunkenness. As Castrén could not 
—— an interpreter by fair means, he was obliged to have recourse to 

is ministerial papers, and insisted on a sober and respectable interpreter 
being procured him instanter. The Samoiedes are an obedient and easily 
daunted people, and found him a man who was in the enviable reputa- 
tion of being the cleverest Samoiede in the whole Tundra of Kanin. He 
tried him, but in a few hours the Samoiede grew tired of answering 
questions, and pretended to be ill. He threw himself on the ground, 
and begged for mercy, till our author became so exasperated that he 
eventually kicked him out of doors. Soon after he saw him lying in a 
state of intoxication before the public-house in the snow. 

The following description will give our readers a fair idea of the hor- 
rible spread of intoxication among the Samoiedes : 

The whole snow-field round this temple of Bacchus was covered with pros- 
trate heroes and heroines. They all Jay with their faces imbedded in snow, 
and had become partially sober. The silence of the grave prevailed in this 
circle, which rendered the noisy yells from the house still louder. For all 
this no fighting took place, but all were jolly together. Now and then a half- 
intoxicated man came out of the house with a coffee-pot in his hand, and 
walked very cautiously through the snow, lest any of the precious contents 
might be spilled, examining each fallen comrade, and evidently searching for a 
mother, a wife, or some beloved relative. As soon as they discovered the 
object of their search, they turned the slumberer’s face upwards, put the 
spout of the coffee-pot in their mouths, and let the pleasant nectar run down 
his or her throat. After this the patient was returned to the old position, 
care being taken to cover the countenance, lest it might be frozen. 
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On the 19th December, a kibitka, drawn by two horses, was standi 
before the house of the director of police at Mesen. A crowd of men an 
women, old and young, speedily collected, waiting anxiously for the 
moment when the traveller would appear, and speculating co ion- 
ately on the causes of his emigration to Siberia. When Castrén made 
his appearance, he was attacked by a swarm of beggars, who implored 
alms. An old woman was specially importunate. “Give the poor a 
dianeschka, she will then pray for you, and the Mother of God will _ 
tect you on the journey ; she listens to the prayers of the poor!” This 

ication unloosed his purse-strings, and on starting he saw a row of 
old men and women with their faces turned to the church, crossing them- 
selves, and praying for the traveller’s welfare. Under such auspices 
Castrén commenced his Samoiedian journey. His route was far from an 
agreeable one ; a distance of 700 versts over the desolate steppes of the 
Tundras of Kanin and Timan, to the Russian village of Pustosersk, at the 
mouth of the Petchora, where he would have to resign all the comforts of 
life, sleep at times in the open air on the storm-ridden Tundras, or in the 
frail tent-huts of the Samoiedes, where the snow finds its way through the 
crevices of the walls, the flame of the candle flickers in the winds, and the 
wolf-skin affords the sole protection against the cold. But it is the first 
duty of a scientific traveller to make himself at home under all circum- 
stances, and not give in to discomforts, when the object is to make 
valuable discoveries. We are sure no savan ever behaved more conscien- 
tiously in this respect than M. Castrén. 

These Tundra, over which the route led, are the most desolate steppes 
that can be conceived : as barren as their mother the sea. If the winds 
did not officiously disperse the snow, which Heaven in its charity scatters 
over this gloomy country, it would be difficult to say on which element 
the traveller found himself. Here and there a thin pine forest may be 
descried, or a small wood of low willows, which point to the presence 
of some stream forcing its way lazily through the flat Tundra. On 
more careful inspection, little dovations may be everywhere seen, which 
in their external form resemble the rocks of Lapland, but during the 
winter they can be scarcely distinguished, as the hollows all around them 
are then filled with snow. At the spot where such inequality may be 
traced on the surface, the ground is naked, or at the most covered with 
a thick, hard crust of snow, through whose crevices the reindeer moss 
may be seen in its luxuriance. This was all our author could see on his 
northern journey from Somsha. The earth was desolate and empty, 
as at the commencement of creation, and even the sky was dark. 
At length they saw a tent, and Castrén purposely remained without, to 
see what manner of reception he would meet with. To his surprise, how- 
ever, he was not invited into the tent, but was at length forced to enter 
sans cérémonie. The only inmate he found was a young lady, busil 

in gnawing a lump of raw meat, that was frozen perfectly hard. 
After handing round the brandy bottle, our author was forced to con- 
tinue his journey to the village of Nes, which he reached in the night, 
after being exposed to a terrible storm. 

This vi situated on a river of the same name, was formerly a 
brandy depét, and, consequently, a great place of resort for the Sa- 
moiedes of the Tundra of Kanin. In the year 1825 a mission was 
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established for the purpose of converting the Samoiedes, which met 
with great success; and a church was erected in Nes. The depdt was 
therefore removed to Somsha, and Nes quite deserted by the Samoiedes. 
Under these circumstances our author thought Nes a famous place for his 
lin studies, and remained there over Christmas. 

ith the clergyman’s lady he had the peculiar good fortune of seeing 
how the Samoiedes celebrate their marriage festivities, at a spot about 
thirty versts from the church. When a Samoiede wishes to marry, he 
first looks for a spokesman, and goes with him to the dwelling of the 

nts of the lady he has selected. When they arrive, it is the custom 
or the bridegroom to remain in his sledge without, while the spokesman 
goes in and executes his commission. If the answer be in the negative, 
they return home; if the father give his consent, the spokesman inquires 
when the marriage can be consummated. This by no means presumes 
that the marriage will really take place, for the bridegroom must agree 
as to the amount he will give for his bride. The swain has already 
decided as to the value of the lady, but if the father sets a higher price 
upon her, the spokesman returns to his client, and consults with him as 
to whether they may venture to add a reindeer or two to the price 
offered. If they eventually agree, the spokesman leads the loving swain 
with him into the tent. 

After the betrothal the bridegroom does not visit his bride, but leaves 
all arrangements in the hands of the spokesman. Shortly before the 
wedding the. bride’s relatives pay a visit to the bridegroom. After eatin 
and drinking to their heart’s content, the spokesman binds two male sad 
two female reindeer together, in such wise that they walk behind each 
other, covers the two first with red cloth, fastens a bell to the leader, 
drives them thrice round the bridegroom’s tent, and then fastens them to 
his sledge; after that they go to visit the bride. When they reach her 
home, the spokesman drives thrice round her tent, and then leaves the 
bridegroom, who remains seated in his sledge. On the bridegroom’s 
arrival the reindeer is killed, a glass of brandy is swallowed, and the 
banquet commences, at which, however, the bridegroom must not be 
present: the spokesman carries him out food and brandy, which he 
devours in his sledge. When the meal is over the spokesman at length 
conducts the bridegroom into the tent. Here the relatives of the bride- 

room are seated on one side of the hearth, those of the bride on the 
other. ‘The spokesman sits at the feet of the happy couple. After 
everybody has taken his seat the host begins regaling the guests with 
brandy. The first glass he hands to the bridegroom, who half empties 
it, and gives the other half to the bride; afterwards boiled meat is 
devoured, and the bridegroom receives the heart. After this all ceremony 
is over, and they drink as much as they like. With these prelimimary 
remarks, we will go with M. Castrén to the wedding he assisted at. 


Tt was an act, or properly speaking, only a scene of the romantic drama, at 
which I was present. On our arrival the incidents were so far advanced, that 
all the guests had been well treated: some of them were already lying hors de 
combat on the field. They lay there with bare heads, pressed into the snow, 
and so protected from the wind. But see! there comes the husband, moves 
from one carcase to the other, at length recognises his bride, seizes her by the 
head, turns her with her back to the wind, and then throws himself down by 
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her side, nose to nose. Another runs about with a coffee-pot, looks for his 
beloved, finds her, and pours some brandy down her throat. Here some one 
finds an enemy, gives him a few treacherous blows, and crawls off. While 
regarding this bacchanalian scene, 1 was surrounded by a whole swarm of 

uests; each had something to say or ask, and I had great difficulty in escaping 
Iron them, and reaching the open air. Here I saw a number of girls playing : 
they had divided into two bands, each of seven, and playing with a cap, which 
was thrown from one to the other. The group that had the cap turned their 
backs to the others, and tried to hide it in the snow ; the others then fell upon 
them, and strove with all their strength to gain possession of the cap. After 
looking at them for some time I returned to the tent, where the host invited 
me to acup of tea. After tea a splendid reindeer was killed, by a blow on 
the head; a knife was then driven into the heart, the skin was stripped 
off, the stomach cut open, and the entrails taken out. The interior resembled 
a huge oval vessel, in which the heart, liver, and other dainty morsels, were 
floating in a mass of blood. The host took my hand, led me up to the animal, 
and begged me to fall to. Though this request was so distinctly expressed I 
was simple enough not to comprehend it, but remained in a state of inaction 
by the side of the animal. In the mean while the guests assembled, pulled 
out their long knives, cut off pieces of the quivering meat, and, after dipping 
them in the blood, carried them to their mouths. The liver and heart were 
eaten as dessert. ... It would now be high time to say something about the 
married couple ; but little more need be said about the bridegroom, except 
that he Jay drunk at the entrance of the hut, and remained there during the 
whole of my stay. The bride was a child of thirteen, and considered a real 
beauty among the Samoiedes. A little round face, pouting red lips and cheeks, 
a white forehead, black locks, little gleaming eyes, are the characteristics of a 
Samoiedian fair one. 


Soon after, the commencement of hostilities among the guests caused 
our author to quit the scene precipitately with the clergyman’s wife ; and 
as he could not make much progress in his study of Samoiedian, he 
quitted Nes shortly after. His difficulties in this respect were not 
trifling, for the first teacher he obtained left him very speedily, through 
dislike of the confinement, and the second was a perfect idiot. For in- 
stance, when Castrén asked him to translate the phrase ‘ My wife is ill,” 
he converted it into ‘“‘ Thy wife is ill.” If he asked him to translate 
“‘ Thy wife is ill,” he would reply, ‘ If you're talking of my wife, she is 
perfectly well.” ‘But suppose you wanted to come and tell me that 
your wife was ill, how would you say it in your language?” The 
Samoiede replied, “ When I came to you my wife was quite well, and I 
cannot know whether she has been taken ill in the mean while.’’ This 
was truly a pursuit of knowledge under difficulties ! 

Among the other delights of these Tundra, it may be mentioned 
en passant that they are far from safe travelling, as Russian vagabonds 
are continually prowling about them on predatory forays, seeking what 
they can devour. One of them our author fell in with, but by firmness 
he managed to escape with a whole skin. Another unpleasantness too, 
to which the author was repeatedly exposed, was the continued reports 
spread to his injury among the Samoiedes, that he was sent out to tax 
the inhabitants, and would carry those, who refused to pay, in chains to 
Archangel. 

The village of Pustoserkz, on the lake of Pustoie, is one of the most 
desolate places our author ever saw. Not a trace of forest or vegetation 
is to be seen here; not even rocks and stones; there is nothing but a 
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boundless snow-plain, on which the storms carry on their wild sport un- 
restrained. The wind frequently strips the roofs of the huts, and piles 
up masses of snow, which rise above the tops of the tents. In this 
horrible hole M. Castrén remained several months, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing his study of the Samoiedian language and customs, and for this 
it was an excellent spot, as it lay in the centre of the Samoiede tribes. 
It was true that he never met with a sober individual, but for all that it 
was a great advantage for him to hold daily intercourse with people of 
various lands, who gave him much valuable information. After remain- 
ing at Pustoserkz as long as any Samoiedes were to be found in the 
neighbourhood, our author set out for a village that lay 150 versts to the 
south, up the banks of the Petchora. The country was so desolate, 
that the priests then said it had not formed any part of the creation, but 
had merged into existence after the deluge. In this village, which was 
known by the calliphonous name of Ustsylmsk, our author was in consi- 
derable peril, through the obstinate behaviour of a sect of Raskolniks, 
and he was eventually forced to quit in all haste, or he might have paid 
the penalty of his life. After leaving this inhospitable spot he proceeded 
up the river Petchora to the little village of Kolwa, where a church has 
been lately erected, and here he remained for the rest of the summer, and 
was forced to continue his studies in an underground cellar, as the heat 
and damp, flies and vermin, were so oppressive. 

On the 18th of September M. Carstén at length started once more on 
his travels, and after a tedious and fatiguing journey, eventually came in 
sight of the Ural Mountains, and after passing through one of the 
“Gates,” reached Obdorsk on the 9th of November. Our author 
states that this expedition, that lasted two whole months, was the most 
dangerous and unpleasant of all the journeys he undertook. 

Obdorsk is a place of considerable trade, founded by the Russians 
nearly a century back. It is, however, still a most uncultivated spot, 
where nothing is thought of but profit, made by cheating the open- 
hearted, simple natives of all they have earned by the sweat of their 
brow. On our author taking up his quarters at the house of a person 
who had lately immigrated from Tobolsk, he found the whole family 
sitting on the ground, and devouring a raw fish, which the house-father 
himself cut up and divided. When he afterwards called on the most 
educated man in the town, a subaltern official, he boasted only of having 
eaten raw meat for half a year. Even a Polish exile, whose acquaint- 
ance he formed here, and who had once been a celebrated cook in 
Petersburg, told him, with tears in his eyes, that his profession brought 
him in but little in Obdorsk, as the people lived there 4 la Samoiede.” 
They certainly possessed houses, some of them two stories high, but they 
were built of old ship timber, and afforded but poor protection in the 
winter against the cold and piercing wind. But, to do justice to 
Obdorsk, our author found there something reminding him of civilised 
society, such as brilliant shawls, rustling dresses, good wine, and famous 
tobacco, Suwarrow No. 1. He found himself, however, but scurvily 
treated by the inhabitants, who decidedly turned the cold shoulder to 
him, and this was not surprising, as they thought he intended to 
poach on their manors, as he paid so much attention to the natives. 

It was not long before all his attention was challenged by the swarms 
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of Ostiak and Samoiedian families, who came in to visit the fair, held 
from the commencement of winter until Feb , during which time the 
natives pitch their tents around the Russian hee. It did not seem, 
however, that had come to sell, for they never exposed any wares. 
This arises from the fact that they all are deeply indebted to the traders, 
and dare not sell any goods to strangers, for fear of having their property 
seized, and themselves made slaves. 

Although the merchants of Obdorsk complained that the market grew 
worse every year, M. Castrén found it crowded with traders, chapmen, 
citizens, peasants, and Cossacks. The most of these were inhabitants of 
Beresow, and our author, on conversing with them, was struck by the 
veneration they displayed for Mentschikow, whose memory was conse- 
crated, and who was looked upon as a saint. Whatever this exile had 
said or done, was remembered as articles of belief. They knew his mo- 
notonous life during his banishment and humiliation by heart. After his 
banishment, he had begun to think seriously of his salvation, and con- 
fessed openly that he had deserved the heavy punishment inflicted upon 
him. To gain forgiveness of his sins, he consecrated the rest of his life 
to penitence, and built a church at Beresow, in the erection of which he 
worked like any other artisan. When it was completed, he undertook 
the duties of sexton in it, and punctually fulfilled them. Each day he 
was the first and last in the temple, and after divine service was over, he 
em the whole community instruction in religious matters. Thus, then, 
or more than one hundred years had the good deeds of this favourite of 
Peter the Great smelt sweet and blossomed in the dust. 

But we must make an end to this “ longz chart que vie que,” and, 
while expressing our regret that our readers cannot have the benefit of 
the map by which M. Castrén has rendered his route perfectly intelligible, 
we may answer the question, with which we started, why we possess no 
account of travels in Lapland? &c. The above fragments are a very 
satisfactory reply, and we need not expect, until the country grows a 
little more agreeable, any book under the seductive title of “ Seida—a 
Siberian Pilgrimage.” 








WALKS UP HILL. 
BY H. SPICER, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ SIGHTS AND SOUNDS.” 


THERE are hills in life, and there are hills in Germany. The credit 
of having detected this remarkable coincidence is not mine, and although 
I might easily have thrown out the observation as original, and passed 

uickly on to other matter, I prefer the more honourable course of stating 

at to Theodore Gertum alone is the credit due. Furthermore, I am 
in a position to add, by referring to my journal, that it was on the very 
sultry afternoon of August 18th, 1849, that the discovery in question 
was made, and communicated to me, as we walked up the hill by 
Lahneck, by the individual aforesaid, my excellent servant-courier. 

“I wish, sir,” said Theodore, respectfully touching his hat—“ 1 wish 
I had three hundred donkeys.” 

“Three hundred donkeys, man! And why ?” 
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“Td make my fortune here, sir, in five months, and marry Charlotte, 
if you please, sir.” 

“T’ve not the least intention of forbidding the banns, Theodore, who- 
ever the fair lady may be; but how would you make your fortune here ?” 

“ By walking up hills wiz people on the donkeys, sir. Zat is better,”’ 
said Theodore, whose English always degenerated as he became excited, 
“zan walking up hills in London, and never getting to ze top. But 
life’s like zis Germany—all hills.” And Theodore sighed and was mute. 

The road between Ems and Wiesbaden is certainly an excellent illus- 
tration of Nature’s dislike to that worst of defunct things—the “dead 
level.” From the gentle acclivity, characterised by your postilion as a 
“mountain,” to the almost interminable rise for which his fete ap- 
parently furnishes no term sufficiently strong, irregularities are of such 
frequent recurrence as to make a fair, even trot of ten minutes’ duration, 
a thing to be remembered; and most who have travelled those now 
familiar paths will remember one especial eminence, at whose foot your 
horses generally come to a sullen stop, your driver glances back with a 
sort of inquiring or suggestive look, intended to convey, “ Wouldn't you 
like to stretch your legs ?” and the courier touches his hat. 

Accepting the multiplicity of hints, you descend, and, marching on 
ahead to escape the dust, move along the winding slope—a bank on the 
left hand, a low stone wall on the right. Beyond the latter are myriads 
of apple-trees, laden, probably, with rich fruitage, exactly out of your 
reach, and again beyond the trees, whose peculiar formation cannot ex- 
clude it, as sweet a German landscape as fair Nassau can produce. All 
elements of beauty are here—forest, valley, rock, field, vineyard, and 
last, but far from least, 





the swift and mantling river 

That flows triumphant through these lovely regions, 
Etched with the shadows of its sombre margent, 
And soft, reflected clouds of gold and argent. 


Three times has it been my lot to ascend this individual hill—(it is a 
mile and a half in length)—and on each occasion in the society of m 
aforesaid squire, Theodore. As, in the first instance, I happened to ack 
him for a light for my cigar, it appeared to Theodore a simple matter of 
course that I should on every succeeding occasion make the same de- 
mand. Consequently, though years might have elapsed in the interval, 
whenever the horses made the usual stop at the usual spot, and the driver 
gave his usual backward glance, Theodore was ready with cigar and light, 
and on we trudged in company. 

Theodore was an indefatigable talker; the life and soul of the couriers’ 
room ; holding his associates there, at the same time, in a sort of bro- 
therly contempt that rather increased than diminished his popularity. 
He was a genius of the most versatile character. He cooked, he sang, 
he played the guitar and violin (the latter instrument made by himself 
from the remains of an old tea-chest) ; he spoke every language under the 
sun—and more, for he had words that certainly belonged to none, in- 
cluding patois, which generally resembles its original tongue as much as 
Coptic. He was accomplished in the lighter arts of shooting, fishing, 
billiards, and skittles ; and, lastly, told excellent stories, which latter, if 
they did occasionally borrow a tint or so from his fervid German imagi- 
nation, were at least innocent of any deception—the little deviations from 
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rigid truth heing 9 the most lucid and transparent kind. Theodore had 


but one fault. He could never master English surnames; and at length 
introduced such a revolution into the nomenclature of British society, as 
ought to have driven Boyle and Webster distracted. 

“ What English are in the house, Theodore?” I inquired, at Schwal- 
bach. 
« Lor Dembinck, ze Doctor Spleek, Count Jacoobson, and Sir Ploom, 
sir,” said Theodore, without hesitation. 

I have mentioned that Gertum was an able raconteur. He liked it, 
and I him. I therefore encouraged his confidences, and was frequently 
well rewarded ; for there was something in the earnest manner, and often 
expressive language, of the man, that never failed to create an interest 
in his tale. I had a suspicion that Theodore was in love; and, by sun- 
dry dark insinuations that I was more intimately acquainted with his 
“ state and prospects” than he had perhaps imagined, elicited the follow- 
ing little love-tale : 


She was a very most resspectable woman, I assure you, sir. I wrote to 
my father as this: “ Sir, I find a diamond in a dust-hole.” She had an 
uncorrupted mind, and her brain well cultivated. She had lived wiz her 
mistress, Miss T., ten years, and did everything about the house for her. 
Poor thing! it is too much. Miss T. sit always on her shoulders—but 
if ever there was an angel in human skin, it is Charlotte—Charlotte Hud- 
sonne. 

So I thought, as she had save a little money, we could be married, and 
I ask her, and she like me. Yes. Though there was a man that was a 
valet to Sir Sydney Herbert, of Grosvenor-square, who has saved 3000/. 
and a house in Belgrave-square. (!) Yes, he want to marry her; but 
she—hem—she prefer Theodore, for she say, “ Theodore, I like you. 
You are resspectable, and make broths, and I hold confidence in you, 
Theodore.” 

Yes, sir, but it was so unfortunate—that poor Charlotte! She quarrel 
wiz Miss T., and leave her. Miss T. behave shocking; for when 
Charlotte went to live wiz her, Miss T. promise her all her silk 
gowns that she leave off, and yet, in the last twelve months, Miss T. give 
Jifteen silk gowns to ze housemard ! ! ! 

Blood and skins could not stand it, so Charlotte say, “ Ma’am, you 
break my heart. You break everybody’s heart that live wiz you. I not 
live here to be made discomfortable. I go.” 

“ ps: well, Hydsonne,” Miss T. say. ‘I am sorry you didn’t like 
it. Go.” 

So Charlotte went ; but it was a great shame, poor thing! for she live 
wiz her ten years, and not take off her clothes—— 

‘¢ Not take off her clothes! For ten years! Nonsense, man p 

I mean, sir, when her mistress was ill wiz her rheumatism. And 
though Miss T. was so bad and painful, poor Charlotte never once com- 

ain, Well, sir, soon Miss T, get nervous, and ill, and could not be 
erself wizout Charlotte; and she sent for Sir Chambers, ze great doctor, 
and he felt her tongue, and looked at her pulses, and then he say: 

“ You nonsense! There nozing at all the matter wiz you. Why you 
send for me?” 

*¢ Well,” said Miss T., “I pay you, Sir Chambers. Ah!” 
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‘¢ There something in you heart, milady,” he say then. “ Ha! ha! 


you in love !” he say, oT 

Then she laugh, and he go away. 

But Mr. T., her brother, he come to visit her, and ask her why she so 
nervous and sad, and she tell him all about Charlotte, and she say : 

‘‘ Henry, I am miserable wizout Hudsonne, but I am too proud to write 
and ask her to come.” 

‘¢ Well, well,” say Mr. T., “don’t fret yourself ill, my dear. That’s a 
fool thing—a bétise. Poof!” 

But ze next day Mr. T. took a pen in his hands, and he wrote to Char- 


lotte : 


“ CHARLOTTE,—I hope you not refuse to come back to your mistress ; 


for it is a family wish, and she ill, and not get on wizout you. Ah! 
“ Henry T.” 


So Charlotte write backwards, and say she would come, if Miss T. 
would pay her for the time she lose, not in place, since she left ; and 
Mr. T. say, ‘Oh, you shall.” 

So she came, and Miss T. receive her very kind, and say, 

“ Oh, Charlotte—is it you? And I am glad to see your back, Char- 
lotte.”” 

And Charlotte say she very sorrowed to go, but if Miss T. make it 
comfortable, she stay till—till no time! Yes, she stay—though she 
want to go and take a little house, with a little business, and a servant- 
maid, and chickens, and a husband. 

And Miss T. say, “Charlotte, you stay wiz me, and never mind 
marrying (which is nozing, believe me), and I leave you some provisions 
in my will.” 

So Charlotte stay. But Miss T. ask her, while she dress her hairs, 
who she wanted to marry; and when Charlotte not answer, she say 
again : 

a I suspect it Theodore—eh ?” 

And she seem not to like it, though she would before speak well of 

me. And afterward she do very bad—as I shall tell you, sir. 


IN THE CELLAR. 
Well, sir, there was one malfortunate thing. That Flannery—Kitty 
Flannery—the under-housemaid. She was a great tale-talker, and I 
think she spy upon me. I once pass three hours in a white waistcoat, on 
ze top of a coal! 


It was this: 
Miss T. say to Charlotte while she dress her, “ Charlotte, why Theo- 


dore never come to see you? You say he love you, and he come not. 
Poof !” 
“Madam,” say Charlotte, quiet, “you know no followers allowed— 
Theodore knew your rule, and he spare your feelings.” 
And so I did, sir, for I always tie my handkerchiefs round my foot, 


and steal down the back-area.) 
“Oh,” say Miss T., “that no matter. Love get through all holes, 


and play snap-fingers at regulations.” 
* Did he, ma’am ?” say Charlotte, innocent. ‘Very well. You know 


more about him than I do.” 
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Well, sir—and so, next night, I come to the area, and that fool 
Flanagan, the Irish footman (a great rogue, and my friend), forget to oil 
the lock, and only rub the chain ; so the lock go cle-e-ek, and Miss T. 


hear him, where she sit tea-ing wiz Lord Jones and Miss Augusta, who ' 


should marry his lordship, and she get up and come down. But we get 
notice—and oh! what a row! 

‘‘ Here, Theodore—the scullery !” 

“ No, no, the chimney! Quicks ! quicks !” 

“No, she look there! The oven, Theodore. It nearly cool. You 
won’t care, for ten minute.” 

‘“‘ Here, Theodore, the coal-hole—that’s the place,” said that spiteful 
Flannery. And, wiz my white waistcoat, and new black coat and wrist- 
bands, I go down to the coals. 

Miss T. enter. 

** Who zat ?” 

“ Tf you please, ’m, it was not any person at all, ’m.” 

“Tsay, who zere? I heard the area-gate squeak.” 

*« Please, ’m,” said cook, all grave, ‘it’s the cat. She makes a noise 
for all the world like that ere area-gate. *Ad rat that cat! It’s my 
belief she does it a-puppies to tease. We're runned off our legs, we are, 
a-going to that area to let nobody in.” 

“It’s very odd,” say Miss T. ‘ Well, leave these doors open. I 
don’t mind the noise. I like to hear your cheerful voices.” 

** Yes, please, ’m.” 

And Miss T. go; and she sit up till half-past twelve. Lord Jones go 
away ; and Miss Augusta to bed; and I, in my white waistcoat, counting 
my thumbs, for three hours, on the top of a coal! 

But I grow tired at last. All the servants go to bed, except Char- 
lotte and that Flannery, and still Miss T. sit up. Then I hear her call 
for fresh candles, and ach! I know she suspect me. So I get up, open 
the coal-door, and walk out like a gentleman come to take my teas. 
Miss T. look up quiet, not surprise ; and she say : 

“ Oh, Theodore! how you do? I’m afraid you find my cellar dull. 
Why you in such haste to leave us, Theodore ?” 

I was mad, and I say, bowing: 

“ Madam, you know love get through all holes, even coal-holes—but 
perhaps he not like to stay there always.” 

And I go. 

EARLY STRUGGLES. 

Yes, sir: and so, at last, Charlotte resolve to go hands and feet, 
and we fix the day ; but she promise to stay wiz Miss T. till the very 
morning. I take her from Miss T.’s house to the church, and then to 
her own. 

Now, Charlotte fortune was 180/., and of that we pay 130/. for the 
goodwill of the eafé, and 30l. for rent, and 20/. we put by for a 
showery day. 

Before Charlotte leave Miss T., she say to her, spiteful, “ If you had 
not marry a German, Charlotte, I give you a wedding-breakfast cost me 
1001. Now, you take, if you wish, ze old stair-carpet; and I promise 
you I look sharp after my plate-chest, for I think you rent get in 
arrear, and Theodore pay it in silver-spoons. Poof !” 

Yes, sir; and I wrote to Miss T. when I hear this, and I say: 
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“ Miss,—You say I take you spoon to pay my rents. My rent is 
paid! What you say to zat? You no need to say I take you spoon. 


“TI remain, Miss, respectfully, your oblige humble servant, 
“ THEODORE.” 


But I thought it too—what you say—sharp, for a lady, sir, so I burned 
my letter. 

Well, we were married ; and, ze next day, when we get up, I say to 
Charlotte : 

“ Well, my dears, we must get up and begin the world. Where is 
the money, eh ? How much, Charlotte, my dears ?” 

(But I only laughed in my sleeves.) 

She look up and say, wiz a smile that made her look so prettier than 
even she is : 

“ Eighteenpence, Theodore.” ° 

“Ah,” I say, “zat not much, eh? Lend me your watch, my dear. 


Here, too, is mine. I go to my bank.” 
And I go to a place in Oxford-street where I know, and I say to the 


man : 

“ Can I have 4/. on these ?” 

The man looked at the watch, and then he look up in my eyes, and 
say directly, 

“You can have 8/. 

So I run back, and pour de money into Charlotte lap, and I say : 

“Charlotte, don’t mind. We are honests and we are resspectables, 
and loyal to each other. Our Lord will care for us, and we shall walk 
up ze hill,” 

That day we open our café. It was painted nice, and furnished, and 


outside was: 











Zum 
DRACHENFELS: 
bei 
THEODORE GERTUM. 
Hier Man drankt. | Ici on loge. 
Good lodgements for beasts and travellers. 
N.B. 
All languages spoken natively inside.—T. G. 











Before twelve o’clock that day, there came a ring, and a party of 
German foreigners. 

“‘ Haben sie Platz ?” 

“O ya—ya wohl.” 

** Sechs ?” 

“ Ya—ya.” 

So that very night we had six of our twelve beds occupied—every body 
paying 8s. a day for food and rest and firements. 

Pretty well to begin with. Ah! 

“ There’s Wiesbaden—thank you, sir. Hé!” 

Fhus it happened that I arrived at the top of my hill, and Theodore 
at the first platform of his, at the same moment. 
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SEA-SIDE RECREATIONS.* 


Ir is daily becoming more and more sensibly felt that fresh air, salt- 
water bathing, long walks, and lovely and romantic scenery, by no means 
constitute all the resources of the sea-side. Collecting a few bright- 
coloured shells, searching for pebbles, and gathering what wrack and 
weeds and stray forms of animal life are thrown up by the tide—thanks 
to Harvey’s beautiful little Sea-side book and to the Aquee-vivaria at the 
different zoological gardens—are becoming to a great extent superseded 
by a still more delightful occupation—the study of the curious forms, and 
still more curious habits, of the animated beings that abound on our 
coasts. 

Few persons are fully aware of the many strange, beautiful, and 
wondrous objects that are to be found by searching those shores which 
every season are crowded in the pursuit of pleasure that is perpetually i 
vanishing, when thought to be actually within the grasp; while to the 
humble lover of nature, a true and legitimate source of recreation is ever . 
present, ever renewing itself, ever springing up, even at his feet, in new | 
and fascinating shapes. Most curious and interesting, indeed, are the 
forms of animal life dwelling often neglected within a few yards of ) 
where the idler stands, whose lovely forms and hues, whose exquisitely 
contrived structures and amusing instincts, would not fail to attract his 
attention and afford him interest, were he only cognisant of their 4 
existence. 4 

Here is Mr. Gosse, a naturalist who has before earned distinction by 
a careful study of the wonders of creation in inter-tropical countries ; he 
comes home, studies too hard, and, as a natural consequence, loses his 
health ; he is ordered change of air and exercise ; he repairs to the coast 
of Devonshire, and finds on his own shores as much, if not more, to 
amuse him, to occupy his time in healthful recreation and to write 
—— as if he had spent the same time on the unexplored shores of 

ca. 

This is the tone of mind with which to enjoy the sea-side. How 
popular will these delightful rambles on the sea-coast become! One 
glance on arrival at the bluff red headlands marshalled out by Petit Tor, 
the white houses of Exmouth shining in the full afternoon sun on the 
blue hazy shore, irregular rocks, with strong iron bars driven in here and 
there as a fastening for herring nets, sand and shingle, with young dog- 
fish putrefying as useless, a wilderness of boulders beyond, and then 
down we go among the rocks and amid the boulders to peer into the 
pretty tide-pools, full of pure sea-water, quite still, and as clear as 
crystal. From the rocky margins and sides of these little tide-pools the 
puckered fronds of the sweet oar-weed (Laminaria saccharina) spring 
out, and gently drooping, like ferns from a wall, nearly meet in the 
centre ; while other more delicate sea-weeds grow beneath their shadow. 
Sea-anemones, with slender tentacles set round like a fringe, of an olive 
colour or a deep rich red, sometimes brightening into blood-red, are 























* A Naturalist’s Rambles on the Devonshire Coast. By Philip Henry Gosse, 
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scattered about the sides. The bottom is paved with small muscles, and 
fringed with dwarf fuci, ulve, and coralline—representatives of the 
olive, green, red, and stony sea-weeds. Under the great boulders are 
found whole colonies of the smooth sea-anemones and curious dense 
pt Beyond these, again, are great blocks of stone invested with a 
clothing of slippery sea-weeds, or covered at the edges with shells of 
serpule, which cruelly cut the fingers in turning them over—yet what a 
harvest below! whole colonies of those elegant creatures, the naked- 
gilled mollusca, are there awaiting the return of the tide. There is the 
large grey Eolis papillosa, there the little Doris ¢ilamellata, there the 
pretty green Polycera ocellata, and the most lovely of all, the exquisite 
Lolis coronata, with tentacles surrounded by membranous coronets, and 
with crowded clusters of papille, of crimson and blue that reflect the most 
gem-like radiance. When these pretty captives are taken home and 
placed in what might be called a compensating vase, that is to say, a 
vase of sea-water, in which there is just so much vegetable life as will 
compensate for the consumption of aeriform gases by animal life (and all 
young naturalists should know how to make their own aque-vivaria), 
they will live almost any time. Place among these active Eolides a 
large but sluggish Anthea, or a helpless Actinia, and they will attack 
them at once, eat holes in their sides, or actually devour their tentacles. 
Thus, even in these apparently placid, tranquil tide-pools, there is the same 
war, the same system of compensations going on as everywhere else, and 
one portion of the humblest creatures that are endowed with organic life 
are busy destroying another portion. So it is in the whole scale of creation 
up to man, who is never long happy without an occasional onslaught of 
races against races—families of men madly destroying other families of 
men. 

To turn, however, to topics suggestive of more agreeable ideas, we 
have on the Devonshire coast the rock honey-combed into a thousand 
little cavities by a stone-boring shelled mollusk, Saxicava rugosa, which, 
as it only attacks limestone, is probably assisted in its operations by an 
acid secretive power, and these honey-combed structures extending to 
beyond the reach of present tides, so it would appear that the rocks have 
been elevated since the existence of these stone-borers. 

In the larger and lower tide pools, that are separated from the sea onl 
at spring tides, large prawns swim at freedom among great oar wale 
and tangles. It is curious that in the aque-vivarium the prawn loses his 
fine zebra-like colours in a few hours: he cannot bear the light, living as 
he does in a state of nature in the obscurity of deep holes and rocky 
pools. At Brixham, a handsome shell, very regularly conical, T'rochus 
ziziphinus, is found under the large stones at low water, as is also the 
beautiful scallop Pecten opercularis. Mr. Gosse ascertained that the 
animal of this shell possessed the power of leaping. At Petit Tor is found 
also the Rosy Feather Star, and at Watcombe, the Sea Lemon, Doris 
tuberculata, the largest of our naked-gilled mollusca. 

Mr. Gosse’s great natural vivarium at this part of the coast was a cer- 
tain rock-pool at Oddicombe, which he thus graphically describes : 

I took another look at my pretty little rock-basin at Oddicombe. It is a 


deep, oval, cup-like cavity, about a yard wide in the longest diameter, and of 
the same depth, hewn out, as it were, from the solid limestone, with as clean a 
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surface, as if a stonemason had been at work there. It is always, of course, 
full of water, and, except when a heavy sea is rolling in, of brilliant clearness. 


All round the margin are growing tufts of the common Coralline, as a, 
ew 


whitish bushy fringe, reaching from the edge to about six inches down: a 
plants of the Bladder Fucus are scattered around and above the brim; and 
the arching fronds of the Sweet Laminaria, that I before spoke of, hang down 
nearly to the bottom, closely resembling, except in their deep brown hue, the 
hart’s tongue fern that so profusely adorns the sides of our green lanes. Below 
the Coralline level are a few small red sea-weeds, as Rhodymenia palmata ; and 
the dark purple Chondrus crispus growing in fine tufts, reflecting a rich steel- 
blue iridescence. But all the lower parts of the sides and the bottom are 
almost quite free from sea-weeds, with the exception of a smali Ulva or two, 
and a few incrusting patches of the Coralline-base, not yet shot up into 
branches, but resembling smooth pink lichens. The smooth surface of the 
rock in these lower parts is quite clean, so that there is nothing to intercept 
the sight of the Actinic, that project from the hollows, and spread out their 
broad circular disks like flat blossoms adhering to the face of the interior. 
There are many of these, all of the species A. dellis, and all of the dark 
chocolate variety, streaked with scarlet ; and they are fine in the ratio of the 
depth at which they live ; one at the very bottom is fully three inches in 
diameter. 

There is something exceedingly charming in such a natural vivarium as this. 
When I go down on my knees upon the rocky margin, and bring my face 
nearly close to the water, the whole interior is distinctly visible. The various 
forms and beautiful tints of the sea-weeds, especially the purple flush of the 
Chondrus, are well worthy of admiration; and I can see the little shrimps 
and other Crustacea busily swimming from weed to weed, or pursuing their 
instinctive occupations among the fronds and branches—an ample forest to 
them. Tiny fishes of the Blenny genus are also hiding under the shadow of 
the tufts, and occasionally darting out with quivering tail; and one or two 
Brittlestars are deliberately crawling about, by means of their five long and 
flexible arms, in a manner that seems a ludicrous caricature of a man climbing 
up by his hands and feet—only you must suppose an additional arm growing 
from the top of his head. ‘The variety of their colours, and the singular but 
always elegant patterns in which they are arranged, render these little star- 
fishes attractive. 

Such a calm clear little well as this, among the rugged rocks, stored with 
animal and vegetable life, is an object well calculated to attract a poet’s fancy. 
The following description must have been drawn from just such a rock-pool, 
and most true to nature it is: 

In hollows of the tide-worn reef, 
Left at low water glistening in the sun, 
Pellucid pools, and rocks in miniature, 
With their small fry of fishes, crusted shells, 
Rich mosses, tree-like sea-weed, sparkling pebbles, 
Enchant the eye, and tempt the eager hand, 


To violate the fairy paradise. 
MONTGOMERY. 


Hundreds of dye-bearing mollusks, Purpura lapillus, are found ad- 
hering to the rocks between tide-marks, and as the Saxicava burrows the 
limestones, so at Tor Abbey the Pholas burrows the sandstones. Both 
these stone-boring mollusks breathe by means of double siphonal tubes, 
the currents from which keep the hole open behind them—another 
instance of those beautiful and wise contrivances common to the humblest 
forms of animal life, and in this case essential to the health and comfort 
of a poor shell-fish that spends its whole life buried in a sepulchre 
of stone. 
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It. would take pages to record a tithe of the various captures of more 
or less rare creatures made by Mr. Gosse. One day, it is a rich-coloured 
Pleurobranchus plumula; another, a Dead-man’s-fingers, Alcyonium 
digitatum, much more elegantly called by Sir John Dalyell, Mermaid’s 
Glove. Next it was the Laomedea geniculata, a forest in itself, with 
slender zigzag stems shooting up in crowded rows, like trees in a wood, 
from a creeping root that meanders over the sea-weed, every angle of the 
stem bearing a glassy cell inhabited by a many-tentacled polype. Nume- 
rous other little creatures, as small Mantis shrimps, Eolides, and Dorides, 
are found in these forests. The habit of the Mantis shrimp is to take a 
firm hold of the zoophyte with its hindermost feet, and to rear its long 
spectre-like form in the free water, through which it sways backward and 
forward, catching with its singularly-constructed fore feet for any sirag- 
gling prey that may be passing. Add to these, numerous rare anemones, 
among which one hitherto undescribed, and which Mr. Gosse calls the 
Rosy Anemone, Actinia rosea, with rose-red tentacles, olive disk, and 
rich umber-brown body. 

From Marychurch, on the south coast, Mr. Gosse repaired to Ilfra- 
combe, on the north coast, from whence one of his first excursions was in 
search of the rare Caryophyllia Smithii, which he succeeded in finding, as 
well as a rare anemone, Actinia gemmacea, and which immediately be- 
came new and interesting pets, domiciled in a home vivarium for inspec- 
tion and study. A next pet was a very pretty zoophyte, Ewcratea chelata, 
which was again supplanted by a snake-headed coralline and some less 
interesting parasitic animals. So persistent a partiality for Actinias, 
Eolides, Dorides, and other marine creatures, could not, however, satisfy 
itself with a simple examination of their habits and structure in glass 
vessels; after a time Mr. Gosse determined upon cooking and devouring 
some of his pets. The process was not quite so easy to put into execu- 
tion as to watch them in an aque-vivarium. The experiment was first 
made with the common Actinia crassicornis, and is thus described : 


In a few minutes I collected some half a dozen of different sizes at low 
water near Wildersmouth, and having rubbed them with my fingers in a tide- 
pool till the coating of gravel was pretty well got rid of, brought them home. 
I put them into a pan of sea-water for the night to cleanse them, and most 
beautiful and gorgeous was the appearance they presented when expanded ; 
no two alike in colours, and yet all so lovely that it was difficult to say which 
excelled. Perhaps one with the tentacles partly cream-colour and partly 
white was as beautiful as any. 

The next morning, however, I began operations. As it was an experiment, 
I did not choose to commit my pet morsels to the servants, but took the 
saucepan into my own hand. As I had no information as to how long they 
required boiling, I had to find it out for myself. Some I put into the water 
(sea-water) cold, and allowed to boil gradually. As soon as the water boiled, 
I tried one: it was tough, and evidently undone. The next I took out after 
three minutes’ boiling: this was better; and one at five minutes’ was better 
still; but not so good as one which had boiled ten. I then put the remaining 
ones into the doiling water, and let them remain over the fire boiling fast for 
ten minutes, and these were the best of all, being more tender, as well as of a 
more inviting appearance. ' 

I must confess that the first bit I essayed caused a sort of lumpy feeling in 
my throat, as if a sentinel there guarded the way, and said, “ It shan’t come 
here.” This sensation, however, I felt to be unworthy of a philosopher, for 
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there was nothing really repugnant in the taste. As soon as I had got one 
that seemed well cooked, I invited Mrs. G. to share the feast; she courage- 


ously attacked the morsel, but I am compelled to confess it could not pass the | 


vestibule; the sentinel was too many for her. My little boy, however, voted 
that “"tinny was good,” and that “he liked ’tinny;” and loudly demanded 
more, like another Oliver Twist. As for me, I proved the truth of the adage, 
Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute ; for my sentinel was cowed after the first 
defeat. I left little in the dish. 

In truth, the flavour and taste are agreeable, somewhat like those of the soft 
parts of crab; I ate them hot, with the usual crab condiments of salt, pepper, 
mustard, and vinegar, mixed into a sauce. The internal parts, including the 
ovaries and the tentacles, though from their mottled appearance rather repelling 
to the eye, were the most agreeable in taste; the integuments somewhat 
reminded me of the jelly-like skin of a calf’s head. I wonder they are not 
commonly brought to table, for they are easily procured, and are certainly far 
superior to cockles, periwinkles, and muscles. After a very little use, 1 am 
persuaded any one would get very fond of boiled Actinias. 

A next experiment was still more successful. The anemones were 
fried in egg and bread-crumbs, and were declared to be equal to the 
most epicurean dish of Newfoundland—the tongues of the cod taken out 
as soon as the fish are brought on shore, and fried immediately. Really, 
considering the abundance of these anemones on some shores, Mr. Gosse 
ought to be looked upon in the light of a public benefactor. We shall 
assuredly try fried anemones our very next visit to the sea-coast, despite 
of the sander superstition as to their poisonous qualities. 

The stern iron-bound coast of North Devonshire presents a peculiarly 
rich and tempting hunting-ground to the naturalist. The excessive pro- 
ductiveness of the coast, to those who know how and where to look, may 
indeed be judged of by the description of the diverse kinds of organic life 
detected on a single small fragment of rock. 

It is (writes Mr. Gosse) a bit scarcely bigger than a penny-piece, which I 
detached the other day from a little rock-pool near low-water mark on the 
seaward side of Capstone Hill. One single polype on it attracted my notice 
by its beauty ; and when I applied my chisel to the fragment, i did not 
suspect that it was particularly rich in animal life; nor is it richer than 
usual in the amount of ited life that it supports, but the variety certainly 
struck me as remarkable on so small a surface, when I came to examine it. 

First of all, the surface is largely encrusted with the cells of a Lepralia, the 
species of which I shall probably better know when the development of some 
of its granules that [ am watching is further advanced. Over these cells a 
yellow Sponge has spread itself, very thin, and profusely spiculous ; and 
patches of a scarlet Sponge of another kind occur. Another portion of the 
surface is occupied by the rose-coloured crust of the common Coralline, over- 
spreading like a beautiful smooth lichen, but without a single shoot or many- 
jointed stem as yet thrown up, to indicate its true character. 

These then may be called the groundwork, for we have not yet got higher 
than the surface. From this spring up two or three tiny sea-weeds. That 
very elegant plant, Bryopsis plumosa, is represented by several of its fronds, of 
a most lovely green hue, pectinated on each side like a comb, with perfect 
regularity. Then there is a little specimen of Ptilota sericea, also a pectinated 
species, something like the Bryopsis in delicacy, but of a brownish-red 
colour, and much less beautiful. Besides these, there are growing parasitically 
on one of the polypes presently to be mentioned, several very minute ovate 
fronds, not more than one-eighth of an inch in length, of a rose-red hue, 
which are probably very young specimens of some of the Rhodymenie. 

Now let us look at the Zoophytes. Most conspicuous are several of the 
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corkscrew funnels that first caught my eye while undisturbed in the quiet pool, 
and induced me to secure the fragment of supporting rock—the spiral polypi- 
doms of Cellularia avicularia, one of the most curious of our native zoophytes. 
The specimens are particularly fine ; the cells tenanted with healthy polypes 
in great numbers, protruding their crystal stars of tentacles, and covered with 
scores of birds’ heads nodding to and fro their bald heads like so many old 
men sleeping at church, and opening and shutting their frightfully gaping jaws 
like snapping turtles. 

Up the stem of one of these Bird’s head Corallines a colony of Pedicellina 
Belgica has entwined its creeping clinging roots, and is displaying its clubbed 
polypes with unfolded tentacles in every direction. This is a very common 
species in our rock-pools, parasitic on many sea-weeds and calcareous polypes. 

The most abundant thing of all is Crisia aculeata, a delicate and pretty 
species, easily recognised by its long slender spine springing from the margin 
of every cell. The multitude of these spines gives a peculiar lightness to the 
little shrubs in which this species delights to grow. 

Several other species are parasitic on the Crisia. I detect the curious tiny 
snake-heads of Anguinaria spatulata, entwined about its stems. A stalk of 
Bowerbankia imbricata also is here, studded with little aggregations of cells in 
dense clusters, set on the slender thread-like stem at wide intervals. Anda 
few of the pitcher-like cells of that singular zoophyte, Beania mirabilis, set 
with hooked prickles, I find ; in one of which I can see the polype snugly 
packed, though | cannot get him to display his beauties outside his door. 

Besides all these, there are at least two kinds of Hydroid polypes, both 
species of the family Corynide. The one is a minute sessile Coryne, I believe 
undescribed ; the other is either Clava multicornis or a Hydractinia, for though 
two specimens occur of it (as well as of the former) I cannot, from their 
youth, determine to which genus it is to be referred. 

When I first looked over the fragment with a lens, I was sure that I saw 
Eucratea chelata, with active polypes; but as [ cannot by close searching 
again find it, it is possible I was mistaken. 

But even at this moment I discover something new ; for two little Balani 
have just opened their valve-like shells from amidst the yellow sponge, and 
are now throwing out their curled fans of most exquisitely fringed fingers, with 
precise regularity. 

The minute Crustacea that hide and play among the tangled stems of the 
zoophytes I will not mention, because their presence there may be considered 
as only accidental. But I cannot reckon as transient visitors a brood of infant 
Brittle-stars which I find creeping about the bases of the Cellularia, because 
I perceive that they have quite made the spot their home, and though they 
have been now several days in a vessel of water, free to leave their tiny frag- 
ment and visit others, or to roam over the expansive bottom of the glass, if 
they will, they have no such desire ; but cling to the circumscribed limits of 
their native rock, with as unconquerable a partiality as if they were Swiss, 
and these fragments of stone were their own dear Alps. They crawl and 
twine over the surface and round the edges; but it is with the utmost reluct- 
ance, and only by the use of force and stratagem combined, that I can get one 
off from the hold to which he tenaciously clings. I am watching the develop- 
ment, and I may say metamorphosis, of the little brood with interest, and 
cannot yet say what they are; but I think they will turn out to be either 
Ophiocoma rosula, or O. minuta, probably the latter. 

Now is not this a very pretty list of the tenantry of a bit of slate-rock two 
inches square? And does it not read us an instructive homily—one of those 
“sermons in stones” that the poet speaks of—on the beneficent care of Him 
who “ openeth his hand and satisfieth the desire of every living thing ? 


Mr. Gosse added, by his researches on this coast, two new species of 
Equorea to the British Fauna, and a magnificent species of Chrysaora. 
He ascertained, in addition to the quantity of information accumulated 
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upon the structure and habits of these little creatures, that a great 
rtion of the luminousness of the sea in the same district is to be attri- 
buted to the presence of the Noctiluca Miliario. 

Nor were the scenic beauties of the coast lost upon our ardent lover of 
marine zoology. He describes in living and admiring terms all that con- 
cerns Ilfracombe and the little villages in its neighbourhood. He sketches, 
with an eye alive to the picturesque, Hele and its lion rock, the prospect 
from Hillsborough and the Torr Cliffs. 

He justly remarks of the sea-side taken altogether : 


The sea-side is never dull : other places soon tire us ; we cannot always be 
admiring scenery, though ever so beautiful, and nobody stands gazing into a 
field, or on a hedgerow bank, though studded with the most lovely flowers, by 
the half-hour together. But we can and do stand watching the sea, and feel 
reluctant to leave it: the changes of the tide and the ever rolling, breaking, 
and retiring waves, are so much like the phenomena of life, that we look on 
with an interest and expectation akin to that with which we watch the pro- 
ceedings of living beings. 

He descends to particularities of a still more interesting character 
when describing favourite localities, as the Smallmouth Caves, Morte 
Stone, Capstone Hill and Spout-holes, Rapparee Cove, Wildersmouth, 
the Vale of Lee, Langley Open, Braunton Carn Top, Samson’s Bay and 
Cave, Smallmouth Tunnel, Brier Cave, The Hangman,* and a host of 
other interesting spots. Few of these on such a rock-girt coast but have 
their legends of wreck and disasters, some with claims to interest of quite 
a domestic character. Here is an example: 


Some years ago a party of nine ladies went down to the rocks at Wilders- 
mouth, at the part below the Capstone, which is rather secluded by means of the 
more than usually large masses of rock that rise there. One of the ladies was 
the aunt of another, the latter a little girl, whose parents were in India. The 
child was to be bathed, but the sea was high, and she did not like it. When 
she had been dipped twice, she begged that it might suffice, but all protested 
that she must have her full allowance of three dips. The aunt accordingly 
plunged her a third time, but at that instant a heavy wave coming in took the 
child out of the grasp of her relative, and bore her back beyond reach. The 
tide was setting down, and the party had the agony of seeing their little com- 
my carried rapidly away across the mouth of the cove towards the Tunnel 
rocks. 

A young man, a relative, I believe, of one of the ladies, instantly stripped 
and swam after the child, who still floated. He succeeded in catching her, but 
so fast had the tide swept her down, that he had to Jand on the Tunnel side 
of the cove, and then to climb the precipitous cliffs with his helpless burden 
in one arm. She was found, however, to be quite dead, and no appliances 
could restore her. 

The aunt was like a maniac; crying and tearing her hair in distraction. 
They put her into one of the bathing-machines until the first paroxysm of grief 
had exhausted itself ; but she never recovered the shock. She used long after- 
wards to come down to the fatal spot, and gaze out upon the sea in hopeless 
and speechless melancholy—a melancholy that never left her. 

To complete the sad story, the parents of the child, who had not heard of 
the event, were returning from India shortly after, when the ship was wrecked, 
and they too were both drowned. 





* It is not a little curious, as illustrative of the propagation of legendary lore, 
that there should be a “‘ Hangman’s Stone” at Rottingdean, near Brighton, with 
precisely the same legend attached to it as to the stone on the coast of North 
Devon. 
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There is another story of a similar character associated with a steep 
flight of steps at the north-east corner of Capstone Promenade: 


Four or five years ago the large house from which these steps descend was 
temporarily occupied by two ladies of rank, one of whom, among other accom- 
plishments not very common to her sex, was distinguished as an expert and 
fearless swimmer. She was accustomed to plunge from these private steps 
when the water was high, and swim out to sea, over yonder belt of horrid 
rocks, in all weathers. On the occasion I speak of, a morning in autumn, she 
had boldly, nay rashly, sought her favourite amusement, though a gale of 
wind was blowing, and the foaming sea was breaking in furious violence almost 
to the very top of the wall. 

The fishermen and idlers on the quay were just going to their breakfasts, 
when the sister of the swimmer rushed out of the house with a scream of dis- 
tress. ‘A lady is drowning behind! who will save her?” was her eager de- 
mand, as she passed one young man after another. None replied, for the 
weather was tremendous; till a poor shoemaker offered himself. “I'll save 
her, if I can,” said he; and he followed her swiftly through the house and yard 
to the head of the steps. 

There indeed was the lady still bravely breasting the rolling waves ; she had 
taken her outward range, and was returning, but the rebound of the sea from 
the cliffs was so powerful that she could not come in to the steps; her 
strength too was failing fast, and it failed all the faster because she was 
thoroughly frightened. 

The young cordwainer, throwing off his coat and shoes, and taking a rope in 
his hand, leaped at once into the waves, and being himself a skilful swimmer, 
he quickly reached the drowning lady. He managed to pass the noose of the 
cord round her, by means of which she was presently drawn up by other men 
who had congregated on the steps. “Take care of the poor man!” was her 
first exclamation, even before her own feet had touched the firm ground. But 
“the poor man” was past their care ; he had saved her life chivalrously, but it 
was with the sacrifice of his own. 

As soon as he had secured the lady’s hold of the rope, he sought the shore 
for himself, but scarcely had he swam half a dozen strokes, when the spectators 
on shore beheld his arms suddenly cease their vigorous play and hang down ; 
his legs, too, sank into the same pendent posture, and his head dropped upon 
his breast with the face submerged. Thus he continued to float for a short 
time, but moved no more. He had been subject to occasional swooning fits, 
from a severe blow which he had received on the head some time before, and 
his brother, from whose mouth I received these details, conjectured that one of 
his attacks had suddenly come upon him, his predisposition being perhaps 
aggravated by his having gone out without having broken his fast. 

The tide soon carried the body away out of sight ; efforts were made as soon 
as practicable to recover it by dragging ; and it was once hooked and brought 
to the surface, but before it could be hauled into the boat it sank again, and it 
was not till more than a fortnight after that it was found at Comb-Martin, 
some five miles to the eastward. 

Nothing could exceed the distress of the lady at the death of her courageous 
deliverer ; for awhile she appeared inconsolable, and the effect of the whole 
transaction is said to have been a permanent melancholy. Her gratitude was 
shown in providing for the widow and children of her benefactor, who continue 
to this day her pensioners. 


And with this we must conclude our notice of Mr. Gosse’s charming 
work, which is well calculated to render the pursuit of natural history 
more popular than ever, to show to sea-side visitors that they have other 
resources at hand besides the monotonous promenade, and to open their 
hearts by the contemplation of the excellence impressed on everything 


which God has created. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL, 


No. VITI.—Wituram Cutten Bryant. 


Poetry has been pronounced by Wordsworth, the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings—taking its origin from emotion recollected in 
tranquillity ;—“ the emotion is contemplated till, by a species of re-action, 
the tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emotion, kindred to that 
which was before the subject of contemplation, is gradually produced, and 
does itself actually exist in the mind.” In such a mood, according to the 
great poet, successful composition generally begins, and in a mood similar 
to this it is carried on.* This species of re-action, this revival of powerful 
emotion, this living over again the passionate experience, between which 
in its historical reality and the present time a tranquillising medium has 
been interposed,—this revivification of olden sensibilities, in all their 
quick energy and moving influences, we seem to miss in the poetry of Mr. 
Bryant. The tranquillity somewhat overlays the emotion. The philo- 
sophie mind, brought by rolling years, somewhat over-rides, checks, con- 
fines the soul of poesy, and sometimes 





lies upon it with a weight 
Heavy as frost. 


Thirty years ago, Mr. Bryant was cavalierly characterised by a Black- 
wood critic as, “in fact, a sensible young man, of a thrifty disposition, 


who knows how to manage a few plain ideas in a very handsome way”— 


but wanting fire, wanting the very rashness of a poet—the prodigality 
and fervour of those who are overflowing with inspiration. The smartest 
of American satirists thus delineates him : 


There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, and as dignified, 

As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is ignified, 

Save when by reflectior ’tis kindled o’ nights, 

With a semblance of flame by the chill Northern Lights. 
He may rank (Griswold says so) first bard of your nation, 
(There’s no doubt that he stands in supreme ice-olation) 
Your topmost Parnassus he may set his heel on, 

But no warm applauses come, peal following peal on,— 
He’s too smooth and too polished to hang any zeal on : 
Unqualified merits, I’ll grant, if you choose, he has ’em,t 
But he lacks the one merit of kindling enthusiasm ; 

If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul, 

Like being stirred up with the very North Pole.{ 


Tuckerman, who is so decided an admirer of this bard, admits a remark- 
able absence of those spontaneous bursts of tenderness and passion, which 





* See Preface to the Second Edition of the Lyrical Ballads. 

t We can fancy the “too smooth and too polished” poet looking grim horror. 
or blank perplexity, at the scansion of this rough-shod line of his critic’s. 

t A Fable for Critics. 
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constitute the very essence of a large portion of modern verse—and allows 
that he has none of the spirit of Campbell, or the narrative sprightliness 
of Scott; and that love is merely recognised in his poems, rarely forming 
the staple of any composition; and that even sentiment, except that 
which springs from benevolence, seldom lends a glow to his pages. We 
remember, however, Wilson’s quoting “A Song of Pitcairn’s Island” with 
the remark, “ This is the kind of love-poetry in which we delight”—and 
his eulogising “ The Hunter’s Serenade” as “a sweet love-lay,” and the 
“Song of Marion’s Men” as a spirit-stirring, beautiful ballad, instinct 
with the grace of Campbell and the vigour of Allan Cunningham. Nor 
has Mr. Bryant ever, perhaps, been more justly appraised than by the 
same renowned critic, when he defines the chief charm of the poet's 
genius to consist in a tender pensiveness, a moral melancholy, breathing 
over all his contemplations, dreams, and reveries, even such as in the main 
are glad, and giving assurance of a pure spirit, benevolent to all living 
creatures, and habitually pious in the felt omnipresence of the Creator. 
The inspiration of many of his poems is traced to “a profound sense of 
the sanctity of the affections. That love, which is the support and 
the solace of the heart in all the duties and distresses of this life, is some- 
times painted by Mr. Bryant in its purest form and brightest colours, as 
it beautifies and blesses the solitary wilderness. The delight that has 
filled his own being, from the faces of his own family, he transfuses into 
the hearts of the creatures of his imagination, as they wander through the 
woods, or sit singing in front of their forest bowers.” The tenderness 
and pathos which mark “ The Death of the Flowers,” ‘ The Indian Girl’s 
Lament,” “ The Rivulet,” and other pieces, produce in the reader a feel- 
ing not exactly, not even approximately, like that (if we may dogmatise 
at all on so indefinite a sensation) of 


——being stirred up by the very North Pole. 


Bryant loves to put into simple verse some simple story of the heart, 
or fragment of legendary lore. For instance, the ‘‘ African Chief,” which 
tells how a captive prince stood in the market-place, “all stern of look 
and strong of limb, his dark eye on the ground,”—and there besought 
his elated conqueror to accept ransom, for the sake of those who were 
weeping their loss in the shade of the cocoa-tree; and how, when the con- 
queror spurned that petition, the conquered became at once broken of 
heart and crazed of brain, and wore not long the chain of serfdom—for 
at eventide “they drew him forth upon the sands, the foul hyzna’s prey.” 
Or again, “ The Hunter’s Vision,’’—which describes the slumber of a 
weary huntsman upon a rock that rose high and sheer from the moun- 
tain’s breast—and how he dreamed of a shadowy region, where he beheld 
dead friends, dear in days of boyhood, and one fair young girl, long since 
housed in the churchyard, but now bounding towards him as she was wont 
of yore, and calling his name with a radiant smile on that sweet face which 
the death damps have so dishonoured—and how the dreamer started for- 
ward to greet the rapturous delusion, and, plunging from that craggy 
height, ended dream and life at once! Or again,—‘The Murdered 
Traveller”—a touchingly mournful elegy on one who died a fearful death 
in @ narrow glen, and whose bones were found and buried there by un- 
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weeping strangers—the fragrant birch hanging her tassels above him, and 
the blossoms nodding carelessly, and the redbreast warbling cheerily :* 


But there was weeping far away ; 
And gentle eyes for him, 

With watching many an anxious day 
Were sorrowful and dim. 








They little knew, who loved him so, 
The fearful death he met, 

When shouting o’er the desert snow, 
Unarmed, and hard beset ;— 


Nor how, when round the frosty pole 
The northern dawn was red, 

The mountain wolf and wild-cat stole 
To banquet on the dead. 

































But long they looked, and feared, and wept, 
Within his distant home; 

And dreamed, and started as they slept, 
For joy that he was come. 


These lines are a fine specimen of the condensed, pithy, chaste pictu- 
resqueness of expression in which Mr. Bryant excels. A corresponding 
terseness as well as delicacy distinguishes his similitudes, which if sparsely, 
are almost ever effectively introduced, and evidence true feeling and taste. 
The breeze at summer twilight he bids 








go forth, 
God's blessing breathed upon the fainting earth.t 


The intellectual prowess of man he suggests by the discoveries of the 4 
astronomer— j 
he whose eye : 

Unwinds the eternal dances of the sky.t 


he sank ae, 





To a maiden sinking under a decline he says— 


Glide softly to thy rest then ; Death should come 
Gently to one of gentle mould like thee, 

As light winds wandering through groves of bloom 
Detach the delicate blossom from the tree.§ 


When “ frosts and shortening days portend the aged year is near his 
end,” then does the gentian flower’s 


Sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.|| 


Man, a probationer between two eternities, is thus apostrophised: 








* The couplet, 


“ And fearless near the fatal spot 
Her young the partridge led,” 
is deservedly admired. ’ 
t+ To the Evening Wind. t The Ages. § Sonnets. 
| To the Fringed Gentian. 
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So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.* 


The poem which concludes with these lines, ‘ Thanatopsis,” is slight- 
ingly said by a popular critic to have for its main thought the world as 
a huge sepulchre, rolling through the heavens, while its moral is to incul- 
cate upon the death-devoted dust, which we call man, the duty of 
dropping into its kindred dust as quietly and gracefully as possible. So 
to “ sacrifice to the graces” is hardly, however, the poet’s wont. And 
this particular poem merits a higher estimate, stniliag as it does so 
finely, a “‘ mild and healing sympathy, that steals away their sharpness” 
with man’s “ darker musings” on the wormy grave, and with thoughts 
of the last bitter hour that “ come like a blight over his spirit,” and 
with ‘ sad images of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, and breath- 
less darkness, and the narrow house.” Nota few of Mr. Bryant’s ad- 
mirers admire ‘* Thanatopsis” beyond the rest of his poems; and “ Tha- 
natopsis ” it is which Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his dreamt of a genera- 
tion to come, beheld “ gleaming” over the dead and buried bard, “ like 
a sculptured marble sepulchre by moonlight.” And “ Thanatopsis” it 
is, of which we are told that Dana, and other critics to whom it was 
shown in MS,, affirmed that it cowld not have been written by an American 
—there being, says Mr. Griswold, “ a finish and completeness about it, 
added to the grandeur and beauty of the ideas, to which, it was supposed, 
none of our own writers had attained.” America owns another guess 
sort of critics, now. 

As a descriptive poet, with the national characteristics of his country’s 
scenery for a theme, those who are familiar with such characteristics, 
accord to Mr. Bryant lofty praise. Cis-Atlantic readers are apt to com- 
plain of a seeming lack of nationality in his pictures of lake and prairie, 
and to find them tame and colourless beside the impressive and vivid 
studies, from the same objects, of Fenimore Cooper. But Trans-Atlantic 
critics assure us, that any of our “ auld warld”’ selves, “ gifted with a 
small degree” of common imagination and sensibility, and free from a 
very large degree of prejudice and chronic amaurosis, may derive from 
Bryant’s poems “ the very awe and delight with which the first view of 
one of America’s majestic forests would strike his mind.” ‘We are to 
regard him with the respect due to one who, in Wordsworth’s language, 


Having gained the top 
Of some commanding eminence, which yet 
Intruder ne’er beheld, from thence surveys 
Regions of wood and wide savannah, vast 
Expanse of unappropriated earth, 
With mind that sheds a light on what he sees. 








* Thanatopsis. t See “P.’s Correspondence,” in the Mosses. 
+ Excursion. Book IV. 
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He has caught, according to Tuckerman, the very spirit of American 
scenery, as well as faithfully pictured its details—“ his best poems have 
anthem-like cadence, which accords with the vast scenes they celebrate” 
—*“ his harp is strung in harmony with the wild moan of the ancient 
boughs”—his forest studies are not English parks formalised by art, not 
legendary wilds like Ravenna’s pine-grove, not gloomy German forests 
with their phantoms and banditti—but they realise those “ primal dense 
woodlands”’ of the New World (whose title of New seems a libel on ¢heir 
hoary eld) wheré “ the oak spreads its enormous branches, and the frost- 
kindled leaves of the maple glow like flame in the sunshine; where the 
tap of the woodpecker and the whirring of the partridge alone break the 
silence that broods, like the spirit of prayer, amid the interminable aisles 
of the verdant sanctuary.” And Washington Irving claims for his 
friend’s descriptive poetry, the power of transporting us at will into the 
“‘ depths of the solemn primeval forest, to the shores of the lonely lake, 
the ae of the wild nameless stream, or the brow of the rocky upland, 
rising like a promontory from amidst !a wide ocean of foliage.” Never- 
theless, we own to a sense of general dulness and disappointment when 
doing our best to catch the inspiration of the ‘ Forest Hymn,” nor do 
we find in his picture of ‘‘ The Prairies,” those Gardens of the Desert, 


those 
Unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name— 


any such “ proof a mano of the poet’s art, as the subject seems capable 
of. Very graphic, however, are the lines— 


Lo! they stretch 
In airy undulations, far away, 
As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, 
Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed, 
And motionless for ever.—Motionless ?— 
No—they are all unchained again. The clouds 
Sweep over with their shadows, and, beneath, 
The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye ; 
Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 
The sunny ridges. 


Mr. Bryant’s residence in Queen's County,* as described by pencillers 








* His house is at the foot of a woody hill, facing Hempstead Harbour, to which 
the flood tide gives the appearance of a lake, bordered to its very edge with trees. 
The house itself, surrounded with “square columns and a heavy cornice,” which 
help to shade “a wide and ample piazza,” is described (“‘ Homes of American 
Authors,” 1852) as “one bower of greenery,” July’s hottest sun leaving the inner 
rooms “cool and comfortable at all times.” The library, as the haunt of the 
poet and his friends, is “supplied with all that can minister to quiet and refined 
pleasure,” in addition to books. ‘“ Here, by the great table covered with periodi- 
cals and literary novelties, with the soft, ceaseless music of rustling leaves, and 
the singing of birds making the silence sweeter, the summer visitor may fancy 
himself in the very woods, only with a deeper and more grateful shade; and when 
‘wintry blasts are piping loud,’ and the whispering trees have changed to whirl- 
ing ones, a bright wood-fire lights the home scene, enhanced in comfort by the 
hospitable sky without, and the domestic lamp calls about it a smiling or musing 
an , for whose conversation or silence the shelves around afford excellent 
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by the way, would appear favourable to the ‘‘ consecration and the poet’ 8 
dream,” without excluding the ‘common things that round us lie” in 
active practical life. But he leaves now to others the “ accomplishment of 
verse,” and reposes on such laurels as he has long-ago won, be they 
ever-greens or not. 

His prose writings are numerous, but chiefly scattered among reviews, 
magazines, and newspapers. The “ Letters of a Traveller,” collected 
for English publication two or three years ago, form an agreeable mis- 
cellany, but without pretension to novelty in matter or any distinctive 
excellence in style. The subjects are trite, the treatment so-soish. The 
repast is a sort of sowp-maigre, presented in no very lordly dish. En- 
thusiasm of description is as much awanting as singularity of incident. 
But to those who love quiet communications on quiet topics, these letters 
have an interest and value not to be gainsaid. ‘The subjects range over 
a pretty wide surface of time and space; from 1834 to 1849, and from 
New England to Old, plus France and Holland, Austria and Italy. If 
there is a deficiency of colouring and warmth in the traveller’s sketches 
of Italian scenery and arts—of what is picturesque in Shetland life—of 
England’s home beauties—and of the swamps of Florida, and the rugged 
wilds of Canada, and the tropic vegetation of Cuba,—at least they are 
free from the showy verbiage and fustian neologisms in which some 
New Englanders so profusely indulge. Nevertheless, they are distinc- 
tively American ; for Mr. Griswold is right in affirming, as respects the 
poet's prose writings, especially the political part of them, that, whatever 
is in them of intrinsic truth, his views on every subject disputed inter- 
nationally, are essentially American, born of and nurtured by his 
country’s institutions, experience, and condition, ‘and held,” it is added, 
‘only by ourselves and by those who look to us for instruction and 
example.” The Evening Post has been the main channel of the ex- 
poet’s political effusions. Prose belles lettres he seems to have abjured, 
together with verse—though once so welcome and prominent a con- 
tributor to the North American Review, the New York Review, and 
other home journals. As in the case of James Montgomery, ‘Thomas 
Aird, and others, in the old country, this devotement to newspaper 
partisanship is held a thousand pities by most who pay homage to his 
muse. 


materials. The collection of books is not large, but widely v various ; ; Mr. Bryant’s 
tastes and pursuits leading him through the entire range of literature, from the 
Fathers to Shelley, and from Courier to Jean Paul. In German, French, and 
Spanish, he is a proficient, and Italian he reads with ease; so all these languages 
are well represented in the library. He turns naturally from the driest treatise 
on politics or political economy, to the wildest romance or the most tender poem 
—happy ina power of enjoying all that genius has created or industry achieved 
in literature.” 
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THE FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1854. 


* Education, amélioration, progrés” —such is the motto of the French 
Almanacks for 1854, which reflect, we hardly dare say how faintly, the 
spirits which they invoke. Astrology, prophecy, devilry, and magic, 
with frivolities of ultra-Gallican insignificance, are still the order of the 
day ; and to these are added, this year, table-turning, hat-turning, 
and man-moving, concerning which phenomena our lively neighbours 
appear to entertain ideas indicative of anything but progress in a sound 
and inductive philosophy. 

Literature, to judge from M. Jules Janin’s annual exposition, has 
received but slender additions. “ Like Homer,” says the spirituel feuille- 
tonist, “who, according to Horace, goes sometimes to sleep, so also 
French wit is found to be occasionally somnolent.” Exceptions are per- 
haps to be found in the work of M. Eugéne Pelletan, entitled “ The 
Profession of Faith of the Nineteenth Century,” said to be a marvel of 
piety, poetry, and philosophy ; in the “ Histoire de Madame de Longue- 
ville,” by Victor Cousin, an episode of the Fronde, related in the most 
spirited manner ; in Auguste Thierry’s ‘ Essai sur l'histoire de la forma- 
tion et du progrés du tiers état en France ;’ Theophile Gauthier’s 
“Voyage en Orient;’ Gerard de Nerval’s ‘‘Chateaux de Bohéme ;” 
Eugene Sue’s ‘Gilbert et Gilberte ;” Maxime Ducamp’s “Livre Post- 
hume ;” Alexis Blondel’s “I’Inimitable Falambelle ;” and lastly, in 
Madame Emile de Girardin’s “ Marguerite, ou les Deux Amours.” Amid 
such poverty of national literature, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had a succes 
de fureur. Janin cleverly designates Uncle Tom as the modern Epic- 
tetus, whose earthen lamp, we may add, archzologists have as yet failed 
to recover. Of Mrs. Stowe he says, if France failed in imitation of the 
English to prostrate itself at her feet, it is because it is not the custom 

F rance to admire persons who write, so much as a performer on the 

“/_> or a travelling opera-dancer. This is also the case in England, 

. Janin. 

One or two tales are also noticed, so brief in their narration that they 
might be read between courses, the “ Vase Etrusque,” and “1’Enfant 
Maudit ;” which are yet said to have created such a sensation as that the 
dates of their publication have become literary events; and Etienne 
Bequet, since dead, is declared to have earned immortality by a story of 
only four pages in length, called “Le Mouchoir Bleu.” Nor must we 
omit to mention that a young man with a great name, M. Albert de 
Broglie, has thrown himself into the breach now so long open, in defence 
of antiquity, and has joined himself to the Villemains, Remusats, and 
Cousins of the day, in opposing the repeated onslaughts of a corrupt 
ar narrow bigotry,,as represented by the Abbé Gaume and his fol- 
owers. 

Apart from these literary passes, republication has, as with us, assumed 
formidable proportions in France, to the serious injury of the literature 
of the day. Janin, however, applauds the system, which certainly has its 
advantages. ‘‘ This reproduction, or rather resurrection,” he says, “ of 
so many beautiful works, which were the spoilt children of our youth, is a 
happy symptom full of hope. It gives courage, and it is worthy of giving 
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courage to new efforts. It is full of consolation for honest and ‘ well-cut’ 
pens: it resembles life, glory, and fortune.” The point of the last epi- 

atic sentence is not very clear. It reminds us of an illustration 
of the learned discussions on table-turning in one of the almanacks—a 
yawning gulf, dark as Erebus, leading only to darkness still more intense 
—nothing could illustrate more emphatically the exceeding obscurity of 
the subject. 

The “ Répertoire du Théatre” has been far more prolific than that of 
publications. At least 300 new pieces have been brought before the 
ublic ; among the most remarkable of which were “Le Cceur et la 
Dol,” by M. Felicien Mallefille, and “Lady Tartuffe,” by Madame 
Emile de Girardin, both produced at the Théatre Frangais. The first is 
a comedy of the most legitimate description, the scene of which is placed 
at Vichy; the second is a bit of spite, a repulsive idea carried through 
by dint of combined skill and audacity. The great success of the year 
has, however, been achieved by M. Ponsard, in his comedy called 
“L’Honneur et l’Argent.” This successful piece was refused by the 
Théatre Francais, and accepted without reading at the Odéon. Then 
there were lots of small things, among which, “Jean le Cocher,” the 
‘* Lundis de Madame,” the “ Souvenirs de Voyage,” the “ Tante Ursule,” 
the ‘Loup dans la Bergerie,” were the most applauded. None, how- 
ever, equalled in success the “ Filles de Marbre,’’ which, when we say 
that it is universally admitted to be twin-sister to the “ Dame aux 
Camélias” of last year, we give a sufficient idea of its tendencies and 
character. The “marble fair’ being, however, at once heartless and 
rapacious, they are, in reality, the opposite of the fair one with the 
camelias, but still the social circle in which both move being the same, 
they fully authorise Jules Janin’s exclamation, “Is it possible, just 
Heaven, that the Tarpeian Rock shall always be so near to the Capitol ! 
‘A woman, an asp! a worm, a god!’ said Pascal.” It only remains to 
add, that the dramatic success of “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” cut short the 
career of many a piece which otherwise might have had a fair run ; wit- 
ness the “ Lys dans la Vallée,” and the resuscitation of Prudhomme— 
like Paturot, the acknowledged representative of the bourgeois—the 
blind, fat, national guard, victimised by boys and troopers, by the 
“ marble fair,” and by his own wife, and then laughed at by the public. 

In connexion with a more general progress, of all the marvels of the 
past year, after table-turning, the one which appears to have created the 
greatest sensation is the propagation of fish, or pisciculture as the 
designate it on the Continent. The said art of pisciculture was well 
known to the Romans, and has been practised from time immemorial 
by the Chinese.* Messrs. Van Voorst published a treatise on the 
subject in this country years ago ; and we know a gentleman who under- 
takes for ten pounds sterling to stock a pond with choice fish within a 
given time. But the secret was apparently new to the French, and 
therefore a discovery. A poor fisherman of Bresse had found time to 
alternate hours devoted to the capture of fish, to studies relative to the 
mode of propagation of the same. After prolonged observations, and 
many failures, he succeeded in discovering the secret of artificial propa- 
gation, and he laid the result of his researches before government, offer- 





* Spallanzani and De Golstein have written on the artificial incubation of fish. 
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ing not only to replenish the exhausted stock of rivers and lakes, but also 
to introduce more particularly into them the rare and most esteemed 
descriptions of fresh-water fish. Government, as is customary in France, 
shrugged its shoulders—in this country it would have pooh-poohed the 
project—till the subject having been mooted in public and attracted 
attention, a commission of inquiry was instituted. The result was pro- 

itious. Thirty thousand francs were voted for a model pond at 
ote and itis said that there are now nearly a hundred piscicultural 
establishments in France. The joy of the Parisians at the prospects 
held out to them of a glut of matelotes is boundless. Their imaginations 
soar far beyond the more common kinds; they aspire to filling the 
Seine with trout, salmon, and sturgeon. A professor of the Garden of 
France repaired to Prussia in search of living specimens of a fish much 
esteemed in that country ; unfortunately, they all perished in the ponds 
of Versailles—possibly they degenerated into another species, as the 
roach becomes a rudd in tidal and other ponds. Thousands of little 
trouts and salmon have been cast into the Rhone from the reservoirs at 
Huningue ; had they been thrown into the Thames, they would have 
been devoured as whitebait. The Parisians glorify themselves not onl 
in anticipation of a glut of fresh-water fish, but also in the fact that they 
alone know how to cook the same. ‘‘ The Frenchman,” writes one con- 
tributor, “clever by nature, created the matelote! And he did not stop 
even at this splendid creation ; he suggested that turbot should be eat 
with capers, and pike should be disguised—brochet au bleu. Colbert— 
the great Colbert himself—did not consider it beneath his genius to 
invent a new method of dressing soles, let it be said to his eternal 
honour !”’ 

The art of directing balloons—which was to attain perfection each 
succeeding year, according to the prophecies we have recorded for years 
past—has made no progress. A M. Henri Giffard made an experi- 
mental ascent from the Hippodrome on the 24th of September, 1852, 
in a machine, from which, as usual, marvellous results were anticipated, 
but, as usual also, nothing resulted. The progress of aérial navigation 
will receive a further blow by the establishment of stationary balloons in 
the Bois de Boulogne, where piscicultural reservoirs are also to be exca- 
vated, and other sources of recreation are to be founded under imperial 
patronage. 

A M. Jussienne having invented a machine, not larger than a man’s 
hat, which by means of compressed air can be made to draw a chariot 
with two persons in it, horses we are told are to be suppressed. Every 
one will have his carriage in his house, and his locomotive in his pocket. 
Every workman will have in his workshop a little machine that will 
spare him the use of his arms. The Messrs. Barrat have, it is said also, in- 
vented a machine, which, by means of steam, will plough the land as quickly 
as a steam-boat ploughs the ocean. Others have invented machines for 
mowing, hoeing, cutting, thrashing, &c., &c. Wonderful France, it can 
dispense with the more humble inventions of its neighbours ; everything 
there is an original creation ! 

Add to this, the French have discovered during the past year a new 
rat-trap, and a new method of getting rid of flies; they have, however, 
been much terrified by mad dogs, but have discovered no cure ; and ex- 
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rienced serious pecuniary losses by disease in the grape (Ocdium 

kert), and have as yet found no remedy, but flowers of sulphur blown 
on the grape in the shape of a fine powder by means of a pair of bellows, 
or used in solution with any common watering apparatus. 

A new application of the electric fluid has also been discovered for the 
detection of house-breakers. To do this it is made to ring certain bells, 
and if well paid for, can even be made to play tunes, agreeable to all 
except to burglars. It will also indicate by a telegraphic apparatus 
where the thief is hidden, whether in a cupboard or a butter-pot. How 
all these wonderful results are to be arrived at we are not told, for the 
secret is in the hands of a company called La Vedette, who only want 
2,000,000 francs to bring it into general use. The shares are issued at 200 
francs, but may be paid up by instalments of twenty-five francs a month ; 
and if you can prove that you are the father of a family, an artist, or a 
literary man, you will be let off for fifteen francs every three months. 
Rumours of robberies have alarmed the timid very frequently since the 
company have issued their prospectus, and caused a great demand for 
shares. 

The marvels of table-turning have, however, surpassed all others. 
The Parisians have from all times been partial to phenomena of all kinds 
and descriptions. This they tell us was introduced from Bremen, and 
excited at once the greatest enthusiasm. ‘To every card of invitation 
was added: ‘‘ The tables will be made to dance, and hats to turn.” And 
a peculiar aptitude in the art was essential to social distinction. The 
success met with was proportionate to the enthusiasm created. A M. 
Mangolfier caused hats to turn, simply by ordering them to do so— 
without any apposition of hands. The same experiment was, it is said, 
tried with success upon a table. M. Sequin wrote to the Academy that 
he had seen a table raise one or two legs to the sound of a piano, and 
beat time. M. Vauquelin de Mortagne assured the same learned body 
that, in his hands, the tables understood French, and answered questions. 
The Academy smiled; the Academy does not laugh. The Academy 
declared that the whole of the phenomena depended upon insensible and 
involuntary impulsions communicated by the experimentors to the objects 
experimented upon. Paris rejected the explanation tendered by the 
savans, and declared unanimously that there was an utter discrepancy 
between the magnitude of the presumed cause and the intensity of the 
effects produced. Archzologists declared that the phenomena were 
known to Tertullian, and had been from time immemorial practised by 
the gymnosophists of India. The possibility of moving objects without 
touching them was, at the same time, attested by a whole army of news- 
paper correspondents. Some of the most curious among these contri- 
butions to modern magic are given in the Almanach Prophétique. 

The first experiments in human rotation were made at Aranjuez, in 
Spain. The experiment was soon repeated in France, and one of the 
most determined sceptics was, by his own avowal, made to turn round and 
round and back again in whatsoever direction he was ordered! A boy 
at Prague has turned every morning since being first experimented upon. 
German physicians say he is affected with the Vertstanz, or St. Vitus’s 
dance. We wonder it has not struck our lively neighbours that the 
dancing dervishes pass, after the lapse of a short time, under the iniluence 
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of some impulse of an analogous character. The Auvergnats, the water- 
carriers of Paris, were found to abound in a fluid of a different descrip- 
tion, and essential to the success of the experiment. Their society was 
sought for, cultivated, purchased at a high rate: the Auvergnats reaped 
a splendid harvest by the new mania. Heads were turned as well as 
tables, and it became a matter of serious consideration whether tables 
had souls or not. Tables were consulted in obscure medical cases—the rap- 
pings made themselves heard to some people in the silence and darkness of 
night to their very great discomfiture. A chemist, with very little 
business, declared that he had got from Ninon de |’Enclos herself the 
secret of perpetuating the charms of youth. The prodigious sale of his 
ointment emboldened other speculators to search into the secrets of an- 
tiquity. The poisons used by Agrippina, Tophania, and Brinvilliers, are 
said to be no longer secret. We hope antiquity will be consulted for 
secrets of a more agreeable and useful character, or he who explains the 
rappings may be made answerable for the results. It is one thing to say, 
‘It is Peter the Great who raps!” The shade of Peter the Great may be 
received with due respect. But it is quite another thing to say, ‘‘ Your 
husband may be sent to the shades by a dose of the ‘succession powder.’ ” 
The tables may thus be made to revive the Chambre Ardente. Meantime, 
M. Taxile*Delord treats us to an innocuous and amusing history of a 
Chapeau tournant, which, after being claimed by a distinguished actress, 
contributing to an elopement, travelling with the celebrated paletét of 
Menschikoff, winning the golden favours of a Sir John Turtlesupp, 
causing an insurrection in Toulouse, and decorating the head of a bags- 
man, was smashed by a disappointed Portiére for misinforming her on 
the delicate subject of a lucky lottery-number upon which she had risked 
her little all. 

The Parisians are more susceptible on the point of culinary inventions 
than upon those of such minor importance as ploughing and thrashing- 
machines, and other insignificant aids to human industry. An author 
complains as follows : 


I went yesterday to Véfours. 

“ Garcon ?” 

“ Sir.” 

“ A filet braisé a la Scribe.” 

“ Don’t know it.” 

I adjourned to Véry’s. 

“‘ Garcon ?” 

“sir. 

“A kidney & la sauce-Halévy.” 

* No such a thing in the carte.” 

I hastened away to the Fréres Provencaux. 

“Garcon ?” 

“ Sir.” 

* A croustade Shakspearienne.” 

“* We do not make any.” 

Same answer at Chevet’s for cutlets @ la purée Lablache. It is with the 
deepest concern, the most bitter humiliation, that I make known these facts to 
my countrymen. 

‘The English have just invented one after the other four new dishes. The 
filet braisé & la Scribe; Rognon a la sauce-Halévy ; cotelettes & la purée La- 
blache ; and croustade Shakspearienne. 
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And these four dishes are as yet unknown in Paris. No one has thought of 
importing them. 

There is, then, no more culinary art in France. 

These four dishes sufficiently attest the fact. Would the English at any 
other time have thought of inventing, I will not say a filet, a cOtelette, a purée, 
a rognon, a croustade, a sauce, but even a simple gravy ? 

The English ate, but they did not dine. The Saxon roast beef, the Scandi- 
navian plum-pudding, constituted the basis of the antique cookery of England. 
They had never soared beyond these dishes from the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and now they invent Shakspearian custards ! 

I expect soon to hear that they have given a banquet, in which figured 500 
patés Byroniens and 2000 potages Walter Scottiens. 

And in face of such progress we remain stationary. For now nigh ten years 
French cookery is in a state of atrophy ; the French cooks invent nothing. 

I shall, perhaps, be answered by an appeal to the cdtelettes & la purée 
dananas du gouvernement provisoire. That dish, it is now known, is purely 
apocryphal, it has never existed, it is utterly impossible ; it is as fabulous as 
the unicorn, the phoenix, the roc, the white thrush, and the seal that said 
** Papa,” “ Mamma.” 

And yet in what consists our supremacy over other nations? In the first 
place in tragedies, in the second in dishes; all the tragedians and all the cooks, 
who spread themselves over all the countries of Europe, are French. The 
tragedy remains for us, but cookery is gone. 

I would rather that it should have been tragedy. 

As to what concerns illustrated dishes, we are still at our cdtelettes-Soubise, 
our biftecks-Chateaubriand, and our poulet-Marengo. We have no crou- 


stade Byronienne. 
Cooks of France, your honour, and the glory of France are concerned: reply 


to this croustade by a Charlotte Cornelienne, which shall make perfidious 
Albion grow pale with jealousy. Cooks of France, not one of you fell upon 
his sword on learning that the English had conceived four new dishes. 

Do you wish that your indifference should be pardoned? Invoke Vatel, 
invoke Caréme, study Brillat-Savarin, and produce a new che/-d’auvre or blow 


your brains out. 
If the least particle of spirit remains in you, you have no other alternative. 


If the cooks have been wanting during the past year, the confectioners, 
another contributor informs us, have been triumphant. They have sent 
forth five new cakes, whose birth was saluted by a hundred trumpets 
of renown. The gdteau des trois fréres is due to the united labours of 
the brothers Julien, who, however, are only two in number. Le Cussy 
is so called because it is manufactured by Bourbonneux, Place du Havre. 
La Mathilde owns for father, Sinot, pastrycook in the Rue St. Honoré, 
La Pensée is indebted for its name to being sold in a box, and Le Soleil 
was so baptised for reasons unknown to us. 

Each of these cakes is the most delicious thing ever produced by the 
art of confectionary. It is satisfactory to hear that they do not devour one 
another. They improve, like Madeira, by long journeys. Formerly 
cakes, and notoriously buns, were no longer esteemed when stale; so par- 
ticular were some that they would ask for the buns of to-morrow; but now 
everything is manufactured pour les voyages de long cours, comprising 


Havre and Dieppe. 
Father Aymés, inventor and propagator of the Bazaar Provengal, con- 


tinues to advertise his tunny pies, the crust of which melts like a flake ot 
snow in the sun; but he has met with a rival in certain 2’éés de Chasse 
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de Caréme, which are said to enclose wells of jelly and boneless turkeys 
still palpitating ! 

The reports of the courts of correctional police continue to furnish life- 
like auld of the lower orders : 


Peter and Martin were seated in an inn drinking white wine. “ When I 
drink,” said Martin, “ it gives me an inclination to eat.” 

Peter. “ And when you eat it gives you, I suppose, an inclination to 
drink.” 

Martin. “ Precisely so; what do you say if we should eat a bit ?” 

Petre. “I have no objection. What shall we have ?” 

Martin, “ Sausages by all means ; I dote upon them.” 

Perer. “Sausages? Well, they are not bad; but they fill too much.” 

Martin. “ Sausages fill one! What a joke. Why I could eat a dozen with- 
out drinking a glass of wine.” 

Peter. “ I bet you you could do no such thing.” 

Martin. “I bet you I could.” 

The bet was taken ; each put down two francs, and twelve sausages were 
ordered. Martin was like a horse champing its bit, and kept hurrying the 
cook. At last the sausages came, and Martin seized a fork. 

“ Are you ready,” he exclaimed. “ Shall I begin ?” 

“Go on,” replied the other. 

Martin attacked the sausages. The first went down, the second followed, 
the third a little more slowly, the fourth with visible delay, at the fifth he be- 
came as red as a cock, nevertheless he swallowed the sixth, but only by great 
efforts. 

“It won't do,” said Peter ; “I shall get the forty sous.” 

Martin, annoyed, made another attempt. He grappled with the seventh 
sausage, but his breath failing him half-way, he rose hastily, ran to the pump, 
filled his glass with water, drank it off, and returned to finish off his seventh 
sausage at his ease. 

“You need not stuff yourself any more,” said Peter ; “ you have lost.” 

“ How lost t” 

“ You have drunk!” 

“What did I bet ?” 

“You bet that you would eat twelve sausages without drinking !” 

“ A glass of wine !—without drinking a glass of wine.” 

“That means without drinking. We did not speak of water, because we 
never drink any ; but that was understood.” 

“ Not at all; we said without drinking wine, therefore I had a right to drink 
water.” 

The discussion grew animated, and from words came to blows, when Martin 
succeeded in planting such a vigorous argument on his friend’s eye, that it re- 
mained yellow and painful for a week afterwards. 

He was accordingly summoned on the complaint of Peter, and he attempted 
to explain away the misadventure as he had his bet. The court, however, con- 
demned the truculent sausage-eater to a fine of thirty frances. 


Imagine yourself Madame Margot, and suppose some one called you 
“an old buffet,” what would you say ? You would say nothing, if a lady, 
for such an injurious epithet dries up the mouth in womankind, and not 
being able to express your feelings, you would do like her—you would bite 
Monsieur Pitache. Hence it came that M. Pitache appeared to depose 
to personal injuries inflicted on him by Madame Margot. 


PresipEent. “ Plaintiff, you have been bitten by Madame Margot, but you 
provoked her by insults ?” 


Piracue. “ She insulted me grossly. I only retorted.” 
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Mapame Marcor. “ Did he not call me a piece of old furniture ! 

Piracue. “ To be sure he did.” 

Mapame Marcor. “ He called me an old buffet.” 

Prracue. “ If I said so, I was justified.” 

MapameE Marcor. “ He picked up some dung to throw at me.” 

Piracue. “ Bah! it was for my chilblains. Do you think I would pick up 
good manure to throw at you. You are not wanting in conceit at all events,” 

Mapam_E Marcor. “ And he beat me like a lump of butter.” 

PresipENT. “ But come, defendant, did you not bite him?” 

Mapame Marcor. “ It was only when he had agonised me.” 

PresipentT. “ Plaintiff, you ask for damages ?” 

Piracue. “I demand that twelve hundred francs a year be paid to my widow 


during her life.” 
MapameE Mancor. “ Twelve hundred francs! Does he think people make 


money as easily as he does ?” 

Presivent. “ Twelve hundred francs is a serious demand.” 

Piracue. “She bit me, and if I die mad! The dread of such a catastrophe 
extends to the very end of my nose.” 

Mapame Manrcor. “ What an infamous calumny! I have bitten my hus- 
band twenty, nay, a hundred times, and he drinks like a sponge—like you, you 
drunkard! I drive you mad! Oh! if Charles was only here!” 

Madame Margot was condemned to pay a fine of sixteen francs. 

And now for two silhouettes of the Parisian vagabond. 

Legrand is a child of Paris, one of the cast-offs of the dust-heap and the 
gutter, pale and haggard, with hollow eyes, that have never known youth or 
joy, for they have never looked upon mother or friendly relative. 

Presipent. “ Your pursuit ?” 

Accusep. “ Manufacturer of copper instruments, so says my livret, but I 
don’t believe it.” 

Presipent. “ What do you mean ?” 

Accusep. “ That I don’t work ¢a m’embécte.” 


PresipEnt. “ How old are you?” 
Accusep. “ Seventeen years, nine months, and three days.” 


Presipent. “ How then do you gain your livelihood ?” 
Accusep. “I do nothing. Sometimes I pretend to chifjoner” (gather up 


rags). 
PresipENT. “ Without permission. That is illegal.” 

Accusep. “ Good! had I known that, I would have gone into the hand- 
kerchief line. If every branch of industry is illegal, one cannot be much worse 
than another.” 


PresipEnT. “Is there no one here to speak for you ?”’ 
Accusep. “Oh dear me no! so do not put yourself to any trouble; 


serve it up like little onions !” 

The court condemned the outcast to three months’ imprisonment for va- 
grancy. 

The next was a great fellow, about fifty years of age, with a grey 
beard, and a generally repulsive aspect. 

“You are charged,” said the pfesident, “ with having been found, on the 
28th of December, at three o'clock in the morning, laying in a shed on the 


Boulevard Beaumarchais.” 
Accusep. “It was ten minutes past four, if you will excuse me.” 
Presipent. “ The police-sheet says half-past three.” 

Accusep. “Well, I only know it was half-past four by my chrono- 
meter.” 

PresIpEnt. ‘* By your chronometer ?” 

Accusep. “ A manner of speaking. 


station.” 


I mean the clock at the police- 
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Presipent. “ What were you doing at such an hour, in such a place ?” 

Accusep. “ [ was going to fetch my w ife at Montrouge.” 

Presipent. “ You were sleeping.” 

AccuseD. “That is a calumny; one does not sleep when one is mar- 
ried.” 

PResiDENT. « When you were taken up, you stated that you had 1 
home.” 

Accusep. “I live inthe Rue de Rivoli.” 

Presipent. “ What number ?” 

Accusep. “ Oh, the house has tumbled down.” 

Prestpent. “I understand. You sleep in the houses that are being 
newly built.” 

Ac CUSED. “ Well, I air the plaster. That is an act of consideration on 
my part.” 

Presipent. “ Is that your only profession ?” p” 

Accusep. “ One must do what one can.’ 

The accused was condemned to two months’ imprisonment. 


The history of Major Jean Daniel-Abraham Davel, formerly military 
commandant of the department of Vaux, canton of Vaud, in Switzerland, 
is remarkable as an example of the chivalrous feelings of olden time 
brought down to nearly our own days, and still more so as a rare ex- 
ample of that exceeding faith which is the first of theological virtues or 
graces, but which, when undirected by adequate intellectual and reasoning 
faculties, too often superadds to its legitimate developments of love, 
trust, worship, obedience, and resignation, a proneness to superstition, 
which is carried even into matters of almost ridiculous insignificance. 


Davel was the son of a Protestant minister in the parish of Morrens, in the 
Jorat, and he received a purely religious education, not at all tending to unfold 
his future career. Having, however, lost his father at an early age, he decided 
fora military life, and went with his mother to reside in the steep street called 
La Mercerie, at Lausanne, till he was old enough to enter the service. A mar- 
vellous incident happened to him at this period of his life, of which he has left 
an account in his own words. 

One day a house near the cathedral caught fire; he, being a little boy, was 
locked up while his friends went to give what help they could. Thinking 
that the church was in danger, he resolved to go also, and help in extingnishing 
the flames, but being unable to get out by the door, he was obliged to jump 
out of the window, which stood at a considerable elevation, and that without 
considering what might be the results of his imprudence. Luckily that Provi- 
dence was there to protect him. Instead of falling perpendicularly, he was 
carried as it were away, lifted for a distance of ten or twelve paces higher up 
the steep ascent of tie street, and thus brought down without the slightest 
injury. A servant who was coming back after the fire had been put out, was 
filled with astonishment on finding him there. 

Young Davel was soon after exchanged, having been sent to the house of a 
pastor of Interlaken to continue his studies, while the son of the pastor took 
his place in order to improve his French.” Whilst he was in Oberland, there 
occurred another singular manifestation of Divine intervention exercised in 
his particular favour, or of a profound faith, amounting almost to the enthu- 
siasm of a monomaniac, which prompted him to refer all accidental matters to 
such a source. 

I read (he relates) one day on the wall of one of my host’s apartments, 
that on such a day of such a year the fishermen of the place had captured a 
great number of fish. A short time after that I went to see the fishing, and 
it so happened that the nets brought in more fish during the time that I was 
there than had occurred even at the period recorded on the wall of our house. 
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The sight of this successful haul having given me much pleasure, I repaired 
frequently to the same place, and the fishermen soon perceived that good luck 
attended upon my being there, and that my presence ensured a good haul. 
After they had made this discovery, they used to come and fetch me every 
time that they went out upon the lake. Another youth of the country, who 
was also generally a spectator of the fishing, wished to attribute to himself the 
merit of these successes—if any such there was. In order to determine if that 
was the case or not, I let him go out several times alone with the fishermen, 
who took on such occasions few or no fish at all. I returned to the lake, and 
good luck attended me as usual. 

The year after this, and the one which preceded that upon which I entered 
the army—it was my eighteenth year—being with my mother at Cully, an 
incident occurred which decided upon my future. 

It was at or about the year 1688, at which time deplorable superstitions were 
prevalent in the country districts. The devil had filled the minds of the 
peasants with terror, till it assumed the form of a panic ; nothing but sorcerers, 
magicians, evil spirits, and apparitions, were talked about. I on my part 
argued with all my power against what I then believed to be a weakness. 

The season for gathering grapes was just commencing, and there was 
among the foreigners employed, a young woman of great beauty and irre- 
proachable conduct, who was called, for want of a better name, “the 
Unknown.” 

One morning my mother came into my room in great grief, and told me 
that “the Unknown” had apprised her that I should die in the space of three 
days, and had begged that she would acquaint me with the fact, in order that 
I might duly prepare myself. 

This piece of information caused me very little uneasiness. I received it 
with perfect calmness ; and I emploved the three days that remained to me, 
in prayer and meditation. Whilst I was thus engaged, the Unknown came 
to me in a familiar manner, extolled my piety and resignation, advised me to 
pray from the heart rather than from the lips, and recommended me to change 
my linen, because, she said, it was proper to be careful in one’s dress when 
about to appear before the Creator—a recommendation that I have followed 
ever since. She added, that I might go and take air and exercise in asecluded 
spot, where I should meet with no frivolous distractions, and that I must by 
no means discontinue to support my body with wholesome food. 

The three days passed by. The night when I expected to die having 
arrived, I went to bed ina kind of ecstasy, a delicious languor, and an in- 
effable sense of pleasure. It appeared to me that I felt a gradual annihilation 
of my faculties creeping over me, and the sensation was more agreeable than 
otherwise. The curtains of the bed were shut, as were also my eyelids. Sud- 
denly my eyes opened, and I saw two angels, one on each side of my bed. 

Whilst I was enjoying this celestial vision, a slight knock made itself heard 
at the door, and a low voice called out “ Daniel!” My mother, who always 
called me by that name, which she preferred, had been sent by the Unknown 
to see how I was. 

I did not answer, and my mother being terrified, hastened down to the 
Unknown, who had remained by the fireside. ‘The fair stranger remained for 
a short time silent, and then she said, “ Go back to his door, speak to him, 
but do not goin. I think he will answer this time.” 

My mother came back accordingly, and I replied to her question as to how 
I was, “ Oh, mother, I am well ; I pray you leave me alone.” 

My mother related what I had said to the Unknown. “Since he has 
answered you,” said the latter, “he will not die yet. God preserves him 
that he may accomplish great things. But you must give him something to 
eat in order to support his strength.” 

And saying this, the Unknown set about preparing a rétie au vin, which she 
placed on a dish carefully washed by herself, and then, followed by my mother, 
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she took it up to me. I tasted the roast, and finding that it possessed an 
exquisite flavour, I wished my mother to partake of it with me; but the 
Unknown said: “ That is not permitted, and I must oppose such a proceed- 
ing ;” then, addressing herself to me, she said: ‘* Now you will not die.” 

They then left me alone, and I fell into a most delicious slumber. 

The Unknown remained six days with us. She scarcely ever left the house, 
but helped my mother to prepare the repasts. 

The morning after my vision, I went out at an early hour. The stranger 
seeing me, seized my hand, as if to examine it. “It is well,” she said, “ that 
you should know your destiny, since you are about to travel.” 

“ Leave me,” I said ; “I have no faith in these practices.” And withdrawing 
my hand, I placed it behind my back. 

“Well,” said the young girl, “1 will examine your forehead.” So saying, 
she tilted up my hat, but I immediately thrust it down again. 

“It is of no use,” said she ; “I have seen everything. I know all.” 

And in order to convince me and gain my confidence, she repeated to me, 
with extraordinary exactitude, all the circumstances of my residence in the 
Oberland. Imagine my surprise—my astonishment: I had confided those 
details to no one, not even to my mother! 

She, perceiving my surprise, said: ‘ Fear nothing ; let me speak ; you have a 
happy physiognomy, happier than you think. Prepare yourself to undertake 
a great work, which Heaven has ordained that you should accomplish.” 

Having thus spoken, she took an egg, broke it on my forehead, and said, 
“ You shall see something which will give you pleasure ; it is necessary that 
you should know it.” 

She then opened the egg, and pouring the contents thereof into a glass of 
water, she showed me several little figures upon the surface. The first that I 
saw had a pen in his hand ; the second was that of a dead person; which 
prophesied that I] should perform in the first place the duties of secretary to 
one who would die soon. The third figure held a flag, which prophesied that 
I should be an ensign, The fourth showed me myself on horseback, which 
promised me a military command. The different ranks I have since passed 
through have since fully confirmed these prophecies. 

The Unknown informed me with the most circumstantial details of all that 
has since happened to me in my career as a soldier. ‘ These events,” she said, 
“should only be considered by me as a supernatural sign, a preparation for 
greater things (the attempt against Lausanne). She explained my future pro- 
ceedings, and told me that I should be sustained by a superior force, which 
would bid me act and execute. 

One day I perceived at the bottom of my hat three drops of oil, a circum- 
stance that annoyed me for the moment. I attributed them to my brother, 
who denied having had anything to do with them. The Unknown, hearing our 
recriminations, exclaimed, “ Show me these drops!” I accordingly showed 
them to her, when, placing my hat upon her head, she said: “It is nothing ; 
they will have disappeared now.” I verified the fact, and at the same time 
passed my hand through my hair, which was moist with oil. The Unknown 
smiled, and asked me to smell the oil, which emitted a delicious fragrance. 
The perfume remained for several days, and I felt convinced that the young 
girl had anointed me without my knowing it. 

The fair Unknown recommended me to give my hat to some poor man, and 
to see what effects would follow upon the gift. I did as she bade me, and 
chose a beggar in Vaux, called Abraham Lederrey ; the same man is now a 
wealthy landowner, and one of the councillors of the parish of Villette. 

Everything that happened to me when in the army proved to me, to the 
minutest point, that the Unknown had seen clearly into my destiny. Marvels 
accompanied me at every step. 

I was at first sent into Piedmont, in the Val d’Aosta, where I became secre- 
tary to the company of M. d’Aubrecan, who died shortly afterwards. I then 
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received a commission as ensign, as had been predicted to me by the 
Unknown. 

During my detention in that country, I had occasion to remark, in a thou- 
sand circumstances, that I was looked upon as a young man in whom there was 
something particular. One day that the Catholics of Aosta were going through 
the usual ceremonies of the dead, the fancy took me, although I was a Pro- 
testant, to join in the procession. I cannot say why, but in doing so, I became 
impressed with the idea that the dead would raise his hand if anything lucky 
was to be expected, and I communicated the impression to others. Every one 
in his turn went up to the corpse, without its making the slightest movement, 
but when my turn came, it raised its hand. All who were present were panic- 
struck ; but as for myself, I thought that some deceit had been practised, and I 
distincty said so ; but I was wrong, there was no mistake in the matter, and I 
was obliged to acknowledge that Heaven had effected a miracle to strengthen 
my faith. 

My regiment had been lent by King William, to whom it belonged, to the 
Duke of Savoy ; but it was soon called back to Holland. As we were tra- 
velling in Germany, having to cross a little lake in Swabia, we were assailed 
by so violent a hurricane, that every one, except myself, thought that they 
would be destroyed, and lost all confidence. Nevertheless, we reached the 
shore in safety. Many people had hurried to our aid. Every one threw 
himself hastily upon the shore, but I remained in a boat, the last to land, 
firmly convinced that my happy star had much to do with our deliverance. 

One night that we were in garrison at Gorcum, in Holland, the inhabitants 
were thrown into the greatest possible state of alarm by an unusually high 
tide, which, being accompanied by a high wind, threatened the town with de- 
struction ; but nothing came of it. The Burgomaster and his council, seeing 
a miracle in this event, attributed it to the presence of a man fearing God, and 
the names of all the strangers at that time inhabiting the town were collected. 
The knowledge which my companions had obtained of my antecedents, caused 
them to attribute the prodigy to the influence that accompanied me. 

Another adventure which happened at Gorcum deserves to be related. I 
was dining with some other officers at a gentleman's house, when the host, 
having caused two bottles of a very old and high-priced wine to be brought, 
asked the butler how many there still remained in the cellar. The latter 
answered that there were eight. Our host appeared to be much surprised at 
this statement ; and somebody said, laughingly, “‘ What, are you astonished, 
sir, at the despatc’: with which we empty your bottles?” “On the contrary, 
gentlemen,” he replied ; ‘I had only six bottles of this particular wine, I had 
two brought up, and yet they tell me that eight remain; that is what con- 
founds my arithmetic.” The butler was again sent down to count the bottles, 
and there were really eight. Our host was perfectly convinced that he had 
only six when the repast began. “The multiplication of your bottles need 
not surprise you,” said M. Lubar, one of my comrades, to the master of the 
house ; “there is a guest among us upon whom marvels attend everywhere.” 
And in proof of his assertion, he narrated a fact of which he had been an eye- 
witness only a short time previously. We were at sea; the sailors, foreseeing 
a tempest by certain infallible signs, came, according to their custom, to request 
all present to pray for safety. When I had terminated my prayer, I went on 
deck to see how matters looked, and seeing no signs of a storm, I said to the 
sailors, “ Why did you wish to terrify us?” “ We never saw anything like it,” 
they answered ; “ the heavens changed at once the moment that you appeared.” 
When we landed at Dordrecht, the master-pilot came and took my hand, a 
crowd of sailors gathered round me, looking at me and loading me with atten- 
tions, and they followed me even to my lodgings. I could not understand 
why so much respect was shown to me, till being alone with M. Lubar, he told 
me that the sailors were persuaded that they owed their safety to me. 
Another time that I was at supper witha few friends, I heard very dis- 
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tinctly a voice that announced to me my last expedition, that of Lausanne. 
It began in these words : “ May heaven aid you !” and finished with : “ Heaven 
will aid you.” 

Those who were present heard the voice, and thinking that it was a mysti- 
fication, they set ut exploring all parts of the house. They however 
found no one, and were filled with wonder at what they had heard. 

Whilst in Holland, I successively attained the rank of captain-lieutenant 
under M. de Saconnay—whom the Unknown had mentioned to me—after- 
wards that of quartermaster and of adjutant. I was looked upon as one 
connexion with whom was salutary—as one who brought good luck with him ; 
and M. Litberd, surgeon-major of our regiment, being strongly impressed with 
the same conviction, did everything in his power to induce me to go with 
him whenever he went to see the sick. It was said that I had materially con- 
tributed to the cure of a M. Achard, who had been given over by the faculty. 

I was not without my afflictions, which besides had been predicted to me by 

fair village necromancer. I was ill up to the point of death at I’Ecluse, in 
F anders ; those who nursed me thought that I was gone. 

Lord Albemarle, the king’s favourite, having done me an act of gross in- 
justice in disposing to another of a company to which I was entitled by order 
of succession, | left the service of Holland and went into that of France. 1 
was appointed a reformed captain in the regiment of Spaar, and no sooner had 
I entered upon the campaign than there came upon me, as if by inspiration, 
the idea of a little expedition, which would, undoubtedly, have succeeded, but 
the French generals to whom I communicated it would not accede to its 
being put into practice. I only asked for 300 resolute men, and with their aid 
I promised to put France in possession of l’Ecluse, and to bring Prince 
Eugtne and Marlborough dead or alive. Jealousy, or want of apprehension 
on the part of my chiefs, put obstacles in the way, which I could not overcome ; 
and as Thad taken the thing much to heart, I grieved proportionately about it. 

Having after this taken charge of a recruiting business, which did not suc- 
ceed as I anticipated, I fell into disgrace, became disgusted with the service, 
and returned to my native country, after twenty-five years’ absence. I had not 
received a single wound in all the engagements | had been concerned in, as 
had been predicted by the Unknown. 

Davel, however, subsequent to his retirement, offered his sword to Berne, 
in the inter-cantonal war of 1712, which was finished by the battle of Will- 
merghen and the defeat of the Catholic army. 

The major lived after this several years tranquilly at Cully, loved and 
honoured by everybody, till 1723, when, having got together a small body cf 
men, he marched on the 13th of March upon Lausanne, in order to deliver 
that town from the tyranny of the Bernese ; but being anxious to avoid any 
useless shedding of blood, he gave time to the council of the town to prepare 
a successful opposition, and being taken prisoner, the major died upon the 
scaffold. 

He had composed the following prayer, which he recited morning and 
evening : 

“Eternal great God, all powerful, creator of heaven and earth, thou who 
governs all things by thy Divine Providence, who disposes of events according 
as thou judgest them to be expedient for thy glory and the good of thy 
children! 1 prostrate myself with the deepest humility to adore thee with ail 
the force and capacity of my mind, and to obey those decrees of thy divine 
will, which thou hast manifested by the ministry of thy holy servants (angels). 

* Fortify me, O my God! in all the duties of my vocation, so that 1 mav 
acquit myself with an entire zeal, firmness, courage, and perseverance. May 
your glory be reflected in my whole conduct, and may my neighbour be edified, 
consoled, and improved, by the purity of my words, so that together we may 
magnify thy holy name above all things, with all our hearts, our strength, and 
our understandings. We place ourselves in the arms of thy Divine Provi- 
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dence, with a firm faith, and an entire confidence. Preserve us from all illu- 
sions and temptations of the devil, and do so that we shall embrace and 
practise the pure truth of thy sacred orders.” 

Davel would appear throughout to have obeyed supernatural powers, as 
Jeanne d’Arc did before him ; and he was as pious as the heroic shepherdess 
of Domremy. He perished on the plain of Vidy, exhibiting the same courage 
and resignation that the French maid did on the pile at Rouen. 

The Canton of Vaud neglected for a long time the man who had offered 
himself up as a sacrifice for its independence ; but at last such ungrateful 
oblivion was repaired by putting up a tablet of marble in the Cathedral of 
Lausanne, upon which is the following inscription : 

To the memory 
Of Major Davel, 
Who perished on the scaffold in 1723, the 24th of April, 
Martyr 
To the rights and liberty of the Vaudois people. 
The vote of the Provisional Assembly of 1798, 
The generosity of Frederick Caesar de la Harpe, 
The gratitude of the Canton of Vaud, 
Have consecrated this monument, 
Erected 
In the year 1839, the month of April, the 24th day. 
To God alone be all honour and glory. 

The village of Cully, situated on the borders of the lake near Vevey, re- 
solved also to pay its debt to Davel, and raised an obelisk of white stone 
under the trees of the promenade on the shore, upon which are inscribed the 
following lines, written by M. Juste Olivier, Vaudois poet, and author of a life 
of Davel : 

** A son pays esclave offrant la liberté, 
Comme un héros antique il mourut seul pour elle ; 
Et, pieux précurseur de notre ere nouvelle, 
I] attendit son jour dans l’immortalité.” 


The revelations of Davel, enclosed in an iron box, were deposited under the 
foot of the obelisk. 

Our biographers do not make mention of the life of one of the most distin- 
guished men of French-Switzerland. 

The Pastor Vinet, of Lausanne, a man of great abilities, who died but a few 
years ago, alone consecrated a few lines to his memory in the seventh volume of 
the journal Le Semeur: 

“* Davel, who has no peer in the past, and to whom the future promises none 
that shall be equal ; warrior greedy of all other blood except his own ; calm 
and mild alike in his enterprises, his perils, and his catastrophes; foolish, if 
you so will it, but sublime and affecting in his folly, and whose motives, prin- 
ciples, and means would put to shame many who would be tempted to invoke 
his example—a man whose memory, if it cannot be the guide of our actions, 
at least teaches us a religious patriotism and a Christian citizenship, the only 
ones which can save us.” 


Gibbon, the great English historian, writes : 
“ Davel, an enthusiast it is true, but an enthusiast for the public welfare.” 


Lastly, M. Gleyre, a Parisian artist, but a native of French-Switzerland, to 
which country we are indebted for Pradier, ‘Topffer, and so many other great 
artists, has painted for the town of Lausanne a large picture, which represents 
Davel addressing the people, in whose cause he suffered, from the scaffold at 
Vidy. 
To turn to something more lively, here is a lesson in morality from a 
quarter from which such would be least expected : 
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A friend of ours, living in the Faubourg du Temple, went out at a late 
hour of a winter evening to take a pistol without lock to the gunsmith’s. 

Turning the corner of the canal, he was stopped by a man of ferocious 
aspect, who demanded his life or his purse. It is related that Odry escaped 
when placed in a similar predicament by a pun ; our friendadopted the readier 

lan of taking his pistol from his pocket and placing it on the highwayman’s 
reast. 

“Follow me to the next guard-house, or I pull the trigger!” he exclaimed. / 

As it was dark, the robber did not perceive that he was threatened by an 
imaginary lock. He had recourse to the supplications usual in such cases. 

“ Sir, do not ruin me!” 

“ It is to save you, on the contrary, that I lead you to the guard-house.” 

“I am the father of three children.” 

“ I have six.” 

“ I have a wife who depends upon me for support.” 

“ And so have J.” 

“ Indeed, I am not in reality a wicked man.” 

“ Neitheram I. Come, it is late, and rather cold by the water-side. March, 
or I shall fire.” 

The robber was obliged to follow our friend to the guard-house. They ar- 
rived there just as a patrol came in. Our friend related his history. The rob- 
ber was examined, and discovered to be an escaped convict, of whom the police 
had for a long time been in search. 

Our friend was next duly congratulated upon his presence of mind, and the 
energy which he had displayed. 

“ But,” added the officer in command, “ I regret to say, I shall be under the 
necessity of bringing an action against you.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because it appears, from your own avowal, that you carry arms upon your 
person without the authority to do so.” 

Our friend then exhibited his pistol, and showed to the officer, that without 
a cock, it was no arm at all. | 

“ Not so,” said the officer; “ a pistol is always a pistol. I must put your 
name on the charge-sheet.” 

The robber, turning round to our friend, then said to him : 

“ Sir, you have deceived me. May what happens to you now teach you 
that bad faith and lies always receive, sooner or later, their punishment.” 


And here we must conclude our notice of the French Almanacks. 
Politics, that fertile subject for caricature and ridicule, being now care- 
fully eschewed, little remains in domestic manners to turn to humorous 
account year after year. Add to which, the very fact of an inexorable cen- 
sorship weighs heavily upon the spirits of a once volatile people. 
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ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 


? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE UNHOLY WISH.’ 


I, 


THE dull, sombre light of a November afternoon, was giving place 
rapidly to twilight. The day had been wet and cold, and the soddened 
leaves that strewed the park of a fair domain in England, did not con- 
tribute to the cheerfulness of the scene. But if the weather rendered the 
outward demesne desolate, it seemed not to affect the stately house per- 
taining to it; for lights gleamed from many of its windows, re and 
repassing from room to room, from passage to passage, and fires were 
casting their blazing glow around. A spectator might have said that 
some unusual excitement or gaiety was going on there. Excitement in 
that house there indeed was, but of gaiety none ; for grim death was 
about to pay a visit there: not to call one, waiting for him in a green old 
age, but to strike the young and lovely. The servants of that mansion 
were gathered in groups, sorrow and consternation imprinted on their 
faces : or they moved, with noiseless tread, attending to the wants of two 
physicians, who were partaking of refreshment in a reception-room : or 
they stole along an upper corridor, pausing and holding their breath, in 
awe, at the door of one of its chambers, for there lay their lady, at the 
point of doom. 

In an adjoining chamber to this, standing over the fire, was a middle- 

woman, more intelligent-looking than are many of her class. The 
fire-glow shone full in her eyes, showing that tears were glistening in’ 
them. Strange sight! for the continuous scenes of sickness and some- 
times of death in which these monthly-nurses’ lives are spent, tend to 
render them partly callous to outward emotion. The family medical 
attendant was pacing the room, his footsteps falling noiselessly on the 
soft carpet. His hands were clasped behind him, resting on his back as 
he walked, and his face, worn and anxious, was never lifted from the 

und, 

“‘ This will make the second case we have lost this year,” suddenly 
observed the woman, in a whispered tone. ‘“ What can have made it so 
unlucky a year?” , 

The doctor gave noanswer. Perhaps he did not like the “ we” in her 
sentence. But he knew that his duty was always performed to the 
utmost of his skill and power, and his conscience, on this point, stood at 
peace before God. 

“There are no further means that can be tried?” exclaimed the 
woman, using the words more as an assertion than a question, as she 
glanced towards the partially-opened door connecting the apartments. 

“None,” was the conclusive reply of the surgeon. “She is going 
rapidly.” 

The fire had burnt down to embers in the sick chamber ; a pale light 
was emitted from the shaded lamp ; and perfume, almost to faintness, 
was perceptible in the atmosphere. They had been sprinkling essences 
about in profusion: as if that would make pleasant the way to death. 
The heavy velvet curtains were thrown up from the bed, and, lying there, 
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was a form young and fair, with a pale, exhausted face. eta: appurte- 
nance in the chamber spoke of wealth : but not all the world’s wealth 
and luxury combined, could have availed to arrest that fastly-fleeting 
spirit. Close by stood a cradle; an infant, who had seen the light 
scarcely two days, quietly sleeping in it. 

Leaning over the bed was a young man, bowed down with grief, of 
attractive features and gentlemanly bearing. Not long had they been 
man and wife, but a year at most, and now it was hard to part, doubl 
hard with this new tie which had been born to them. Yet they both 
knew it must be so; and he had thrown his arm s Hightly across her, and 
laid his cheek, wet with tears, against hers, vainly wishing that his 

yers could renew her life. There had been a long, agonising silence 

them : each heart was full of painful thoughts; yet it seemed, 
in that last hour, as if they could not give them utterance. But an 
anxious care, one of the many she must leave on earth, was pressing upon 
that lady’s brain, and she broke the silence. 

“ When the menths, the years, go by,” she panted, feebly clasping her 
hands together in the attitude of prayer, “and you think of another 
wife, oh choose one that will be a mother to my child! Be not ensnared 
by beauty, be not ensnared by wealth, be not ensnared by specious deceit; 
but take one who will be to him the mother that I would have been.” 

“ ] shall never marry again,” he passionately interrupted. ‘ You, my 
first and dearest love, shall be the only wife I will take to my bosom. 
Never shall another usurp your place ; and here I swear——”’ 

* Hush! hush!” she murmured, laying her hand upon his lips, “ It 
would be cruel of me to exact such a promise from you, and it would be 
useless for you to make it; for you would never keep it, save with self- 
upbraiding. The remembrance of this scene, of me, will pass away, and 
you will begin to ask yourself, why should your life be condemned to 
solitude. No, no. To remain faithful to the dead, is not in man’s 
nature.” 

He thought in his own heart, honestly thought it then, that her 
— was a mistaken one, and that he should prove a living refutation 

it. 

“‘ Yet oh forget me not wholly !” she whispered. “ Let there be brief 
moments when my remembrance shall return to you; when you will 
dwell me as haying been the one you once best loved on earth!” 

Another deep silence, but the pulses of his heart might have been 
heard, beating wildly in itsanguish. She spoke not from exhaustion. 

“ What will you have him named?” he asked abruptly, pointing 
towards the 

“ Call him Benjamin,” she replied with difficulty, after a minute’s 
thought. ‘ He cost Rachel her life, as this child has cost me mine. 
And oh may he be the solace to you that Benjamin was to old Jacob, and 
oe love and cherish this child as he did his!” 

voice suddenly failed her, a spasm smote her features, and she Jay 
more heavily on the pillow. Her husband raised her; he clasped her flut- 
tering heart to his, and wildly kissed her pallid face. But that face was 
losing its look of consciousness, and no tenderness could recal the depart- 
ing spirit. He called to the medical man in the adjoining chamber. 

The latter eame forward. He gave one glance at the bed, and then 
whispered the nurse to summon the physicians. He knew their presence 
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was useless: but, at such times, man deems it well to fulfil these outward 
forms. 

In the local newspapers, there appeared that week two paragraphs: 
one, announcing a birth ; the other, a death. 

“On the 10th inst., at Alnwick Hall, the wife of George Carlton, 
Esq., of a son and heir.” 

“ On the 12th inst. at Alnwick Hall, in her twenty-third year, Caro- 
lime, the beloved wife of George Carlton, Esq.” 


II. 

“ To remain faithful to the dead, is not in man’s nature.” Such were 
the words used by Mrs. Carlton in dying, and a greater truth was never 
uttered or written by Solomon. 

It was in the middle of September, but ten months after the decease of 
Mrs. Carlton, that Alnwick Hall was the scene of great festivity. Bril- 
liant groups were in the park, in the temporary marquee on the lawn, and 
in the house itself; a sort of féte champétre. Whether to escape the sad 
reflections left by the death of his wife, or that he found his own house 
monotonously dull, it was seen that Mr. Carlton had that summer joined 
in many of the festal meetings of his county neighbours, and he, in his 
turn, was now holding a fete. Rumour, with its many tongues, had 
likewise begun to whisper that he was already seeking a second wife. 

In a pleasant room, opening to the conservatory, several ladies were 
gthineal They were of various ages and degrees of beauty. One stood 
conspicuous amidst the rest: not for her beauty, though that was 
great; not for her dress, — that was all that can be imagined 
of elegance ; but for a certain haughty, imperious manner, and a ma- 
licious glance that, in unguarded moments, would gleam from her 
countenance. She was tall and finely formed; a profusion of raven 
hair was braided over her pale, regular features ; but in the jet-black 
eye and compressed mouth, might be read an expression strangely 
disagreeable. Beautiful she undoubtedly was, but not pleasing. She 
carried her age well : few would take her to be four-and-twenty, yet she 
had, in reality, seen nearly thirty summers. Her mother, Mrs. Norris, 
stood by her side, a showy woman still. Could report speak truth in 
asserting that the first match in all the county was about to be laid at 
Charlotte Norris’s feet ? If so, it would, indeed, be a triumph for her, 
hitherto so proud and portionless. ' 

In the centre of these ladies stood a young woman, holding a fine baby. 
He was not, indeed, what could be called a pretty child, but a pleasing 
look of intelligence, unusual for one so young, pervaded his features. 
And had he possessed all the beauty that since the creation of man has 
been said or sung, those fair women, now gathered round, could not have 
bestowed on him more courtly praise—for he was the heir of Alnwick. 

“ Yes, he is a fine fellow for his age,” observed Mr. Carlton, with a 
flushed cheek and gratified eye, as he listened to the flattery, for he was 
fondly attached to his child. 

“ Pray is that his nurse?” inquired Mrs. Norris, scanning the maid 
through her glass. ‘‘ What is your name, young woman ?” 

“ I have had the charge of him since his birth, madam,” said the girl, 
looking pleased and curtseying. ‘“ And my name is Honoria, but they 
call me Honour, for shortness.” 
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“¢ And what is the name of this dear child ?” asked Miss Norris. 

‘“‘ Well, his name gets abbreviated for the same reason,” laughed Mr. 
Carlton. ‘ He was christened Benjamin, but is universally known 
amongst us as Benja.” 

A angry feeling a van shot through the heart of the beau- 
tiful Miss Norris as she stood there, for Mr. Carlton had taken his infant 
and was fondly caressing it. She hated the child from that hour! 
*¢ Will he ever ties another child as he loves this?” was the thought that 
rose involuntarily to her mind. No, never, Miss Norris; you need not 
ask or wish it : man never loves another as he loves his first-born. 

Miss Norris composed her features to the smoothness of glass, and 
drew near to Mr. Carlton. ‘ Do let me nurse him,” she said, in a low 
tone. “TI adore children, and this one seems made to be loved.” 

He resigned it to her, and she carried it to a distant seat, out of sight, 
and, letting it rest on her knee, amused it with her gold neck-chain. Mr. 
Carlton followed her. 

Look at him,” she exclaimed, as if in raptures, glancing up to Mr. 
Carlton’s face; “look at his nimble little fingers and bright eyes. 
How happy he is !” 

“ Happy in all things, save one,” whispered Mr. Carlton, leaning over 
= child, but gazing at her. “ He has no mother to love and guide 

m.” 

Those black, unpleasing eyes of hers were cast down, so that the eye- 
lids entirely hid them, and a crimson flush rose to her usually pale cheek. 

‘‘He wants a mother,” proceeded Mr. Carlton; “he must have a 
mother. Not now will I urge it, when so many are near; but, Charlotte, 
a know whom I would entreat to be that mother, and my beloved 
wife.” ’ 

“ Ought you to talk of a beloved wife?” she asked, glancing up for an 
instant, and speaking in an impassioned tone. ‘She who lies buried in 
her grave was yours.” 

“1 did not love her as I now love you,” he hastened to avow. ‘“ Had 
I known you better then, | never should have chosen her.” 

“ Yet see how you love her child !” 

“ And I will passionately love yours, Charlotte,” he whispered, suffering 
his face to rest against hers, as it had once rested against that of his 
dying wife. She resisted not: but when a host of intruders came flocking 
in, she raised her haughty head, and swept on with a scornful step, as she 
resigned the infant into the arms of its nurse. 

George Carlton had loved his first wife with the fresh, rapturous feel- 
ings that he could never know again, and he loved her memory. Yet 
here he was, ere twelve little months had elapsed, willing to swear to 
another that she was the first object who had ever awakened passion in 
his heart! But Caroline Carlton had faded away from his sight, and 
Charlotte Norris stood before him in all her beauty. Zo remain faithful 
to the dead, 1s not in man’s nature. 

But a little while, and again an announcement, as connected with this 
history, went forth to the world in the county papers. Read it: 

“Married. On the 2nd January, by the Rev. Dr. Graves, George 
Carlton, eS Alnwick Hall, to harlotte Augusta, only daughter of 
the late Herbert Norris, Esq.” 
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ITI. 


THE time passed on. Mr. Carlton was now in parliament, and con- 
sequently spent part of his time in London. But, when sojourning at 
Alnwick, it seemed that he never wanted an excuse for being away from 
home. He would go out shooting, or coursing, or to visit his neigh- 
bours, or to attend public meetings in the county town, or would be 
riding over the land with some of his tenants, superintending improve- 
ments—in short, he was always out. What his wife thought of these 
frequent absences, was not known; but the dark cloud was rarely re- 
moved from her brow. It was whispered that Mr. Carlton had not 
found her the angel he had anticipated—how many men have secured 
angels, in marrying for beauty? A child had been born to her in due 
time after her marriage, yet she had shaken over it in an agony of 
ne for Alnwick and its broad lands were entailed on Benja, and 

ers was but a younger son. Her selfish love for her own child made 
her unjust, and she actually began to regard him as the rightful heir, 
and that other as a usurper. The servants were not deceived: they 
saw, from the first period of Mrs. Carlton’s entrance to the house, that 
she hated Benja with a deep and bitter hatred. It aroused in Honour’s 
heart a rebellious feeling of indignation, and this sometimes peeped out 
in her manner. There was never sufficient, however, for her mistress to 
find open fault with: and she thought the girl had a quick temper. 
Mrs. Carlton, in her husband’s absence, was cruelly unjust to Benja: and 
indeed we will describe one scene that took place in his presence. 

It was the Thursday in Passion week. Mr. Carlton was expected 
from town to spend the Easter holidays, and the pony-carriage hed eae 
to the railway station to meet him. It was a warm, brilliant April day, 
one of those lovely days that sometimes come in spring, raising many a 


- heart to Heaven. The two nurses with their charges, Honour leading 


Master Benja, and the other one carrying Mrs. Carlton’s infant, were 
strolling in the park, whilst Mrs. Carlton sat at an open window, having 
them full in view. Presently the carriage came rattling along, Mr. 
Carlton driving ; but, upon meeting the children, he threw the reins to 
the groom, and leaped out. Little Benja danced about his father in a 
ecstasy of joy, and Mr. Carlton clasped him in his arms. , 

He turned to the baby to caress it, but his voice and face were strange, 
so of course it set up a loud cry, and Mr. Carlton walked on with Benja, 
leaving it far behind. The boy was sometimes caught up in his arms 
for a kiss, sometimes flitting before him along the grass, the buttons of 
steel on his bright green velvet dress gleaming in the sun. He had 
taken off his cap, and thrown it to Honour, and his hair waved aside 
with his every movement, displaying that winning look of feeling and in- 
telligence of which his features had given promise in his infancy. 

To many a woman this might have been a pleasant sight, but to Mrs.. 
Carlton it simply presented cause for jealousy. She remained at the 
window, looking on, anger and passion working in her mind. All she 
saw, all she felt, was, that her husband was betraying his affection for 
Benja, and passing by her child. During her girlhood she had been 
subject to fits of ungovernable rage, so violent, that they seemed to 
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fall little short of insanity. And it would seem that one was coming 
on now. 


Mr. Carlton came in with little Benja, fondly leading him ; and, ad- 
vancing to his wife, would have embraced her. To say exactly what 
next oceurred, he could not. A fiendish expression of face, a torrent of 
invectives, such as he had never heard from the lips of refined woman, 
himself thrust rudely aside, and Benja hurled to the ground with a blow, 
was all he could afterwards remember. And when the violence had ex- 

itself, she sunk upon a sofa, pale, trembling, and hysterical. 

Mr. Carlton raised his child, soothed him to composure, and sent him 
to Honour. He uttered no reproach to his wife, but stood in silence, 
his back turned towards her, and his forehead pressed against one of the 
window-panes, as if looking at the outside prospect. 

She began to utter reproaches now, sobbing violently—that all his 
affection was lavished upon Benja, and he possessed none for her child. 
He replied coldly, without turning round. ‘That his affection was as lively 
for one child as for the other: he was conscious of no difference, and 
hoped he should never make any : but an infant of five months old, who 
cried at his approach, could not yet be made to him the companion that 





Benja was. 

She retorted by impassioned words. Partly of regret for the violence 
her “ quick feelings” had caused her to display, of expressions of love for 
him and for their child, and of reproach that he did not regard it so 
tenderly as he ought. But Mr. Carlton heard her not: his thoughts 
were far away, cast back into the past. 

The injunction, nay, the prayer, of his dying wife was present to him : 
“When the months, the years, go by, and you think of another wife, 
oh choose one that will be a mother to my child! Be not ensnared by 
beauty, be not ensnared by wealth, be not ensnared by specious deceit ; 
but take one who will be to him the mother that I would have been.” 

Bitterly, bitterly the bam came back to him. How had he fulfilled 
it ? He glanced round at the form lying there bebind him, distorted 
with evil =" and could have wailed aloud in the anguish of his 


remorseful heart. 


IV. 


Aaain the years went by, bringing changes to Alnwick. On a 
gloomy November day, in the general sitting-room, sat Mrs, Carlton. 
But, alas! she wore widows’ weeds, betraying the melancholy fact that 
her husband, so universally loved and respected during life, was no more. 
Alnwick Hall, with all its wealth and dignity, had become the property 
of Master Benja ; and she, she, the arrogant Charlotte Carlton, was only 
there on sufferance ; a home accorded her in it as the personal guardian 
of the child. It was a thorn that eat into her ill-regulated heart, and 
rankled there. Another thought also had place in it—a wicked thought, 
a diabolical thought, carrymg danger in its train. In the first 
waking of the early morning, in the broad glare and bustle of noonday, 
and in the ne solitude, it was ever thrusting itself forward—that 
if Benja were no longer living, her child would be the inheritor. 

Let us hope that accident was the first suggestor of this idea to Mrs. 
Carlton. She would whisper to herself that it was—for she could not 
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conceal from her own heart the errors that were suffered to find ad- 
mittance there. About twelve months previously, or rather more, 
Benja had fallen into the lake, when a party of them were in the 
pleasure-boat. He was insensible when he was rescued, and several 
voices called out that he was dead. The wild beating of Mrs. Carlton’s 
bosom, not with sorrow, at this announcement, laid bare a tale that per- 
haps she had not understood before. 

She sat there now in her drawing-room, waiting for the two boys. It 
was their birthday, the 10th of November. A somewhat jm co- 
incidence it was, that both children should have been born on the 
same day of the year; but the fact was so. They came into the room 
together; Benja, with his nobly intelligent countenance, and ap 
with his shower of fair curls, and pretty ways. He was a lovely child, 
but spoiled and wilful, his mother so doted on and indulged him. 
Benja was five, George three, that day; and they were attired alike, in 
mourning dresses of a handsome make and texture. They were to dine 
at two o'clock, and Mrs. Carlton had promised to forego her usual late 
dinner and to make it with them. 

A present had arrived for Benja in the morning ; a handsome gold 
watch, which must have cost twenty or thirty guineas. It was from one 
of his guardians, old General Carlton, who was also a distant relation. 
The general had never married, and knew far less about children than 
he did about Hottentots, so no doubt thought a gold watch was a 
suitable plaything for a young gentleman of five. Benja, however, was 
highly pleased with the costly toy, and he came in to dinner displaying 
it from his belt, Honour having hung it round his neck with a piece of 
black watered ribbon. The key, serving also for a seal, and on which 
Master Benja’s crest and initials were engraved, was attached to it by a 
short gold chain. Benja thought he should never be tired of rattling it. 

Things went on smoothly during dinner, but when the dessert had 
been some time on the table, and the boys had eaten as much as they 
could, they slipped from their chairs, never at rest, child-like, and began 
to look out for some amusement. Mrs. Carlton was cracking walnuts, a 
favourite fruit of hers, and drinking port wine. She had partaken of 
two sorts with her dinner; sherry, her usual drink at that meal; and 
Champagne, in honour of the boys’ birthday. She was become fond of 
wine, and it was whispered, in the servants’ hall, that she sometimes in- 
dulged in it more than was seemly. 

‘Let me have the watch on now,” began Georgie. 

‘You will break it,” answered Benja. 

‘Me shan’t break it,” lisped George. ‘Mamma, Benja won’t let 
me have his watch.” 

“Don’t ask him, my darling,” said the mother. ‘I will buy you a 
better one than his.” 

“But me want that,” retorted Master George, resolutely, who had a 
will of his own. ‘ Me won’t break it, Benja.” 

Benja possessed one of the kindest hearts breathing. He looked at 
his watch, thinking he should not like it to be broken, and then he 
looked at Georgie, who stood turning up his pretty face, eagerly declaring 
he would take care of it. In another moment, he had hung the watch 
round George’s neck. 
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This did for a time, but, presently, the little fellow took the watch off, 
and tried to open it. 

66 ’t do that,” interposed Benja, “ you will spoil it. Give it back 
to me.” 

‘* No,”’ said Master George, positively. 

“Give it back to me, I tell you, Georgie,” reiterated Benja. 

“Give him his watch, George, my dearest,” interrupted Mrs. Carlton, 
looking with a most evil expression at Benja. ‘ Let him keep it to him- 
self if he chooses: he is made up of selfishness.” 

Benja, child as he was, knew this to be unjust, but he uttered no fur- 
ther remonstrance ; he was always timid in the presence of Mrs. Carlton. 
So Georgie thought he could go further, with impunity, and, taking firm 
hold of the short gold chain, swung the watch round and round, after the 
manner of a rattle. 

“Oh mamma, mamma!” cried Benja, in an agony, running to Mrs. 
Carlton, and laying his hands upon her knee, “ do not let him spoil my 
watch! See what he is doing with it!” 

She pushed him rudely from her, with a gesture of dislike and con- 
tempt. And Benja, finding he could get no redress where it ought to 
have been afforded, ran back to Georgie, and caught hold of him as he 
was flying to his mother for protection. Baffled and angry, the naughty, 
spoiled child dashed the watch far from him, on the floor, shattering the 
glass to atoms. 

Benja was, by nature, a sweet-tempered child, and he had been kept 
under by Mrs, Carlton, but this was more than he could bear. He burst 
into a loud fit of weeping, and struck at Master Georgie with all his 
might: now his face, now his chest; anywhere, in fact, that his infantine 
pugilistic skill could hit. 

Up rose Mrs. Carlton, her face inflamed and her voice shrieking. 
Never had Benja seen her in so violent a passion since that ever- 
remembered day when she had hurled him to the ground in the presence 
of his father. She shook him, she struck him, she tore his hair, she 
kicked him, she battered his head against the table, and his beautiful 
birthday dress she tore nearly to pieces. The boy screamed with pain, 
Georgie screamed with terror; and Honour, who happened to be passing 
the door, came rushing in. Mrs. Carlton had probably controlled her 
temper better, had she partaken of less wine. 

“ Good Heavens!” uttered Honour, in alarm, “ you will kill him! 
What is it? what has he done ?” 

“I did nothing,” sobbed Benja, hysterically, struggling desperately to 
release himself from the violence of Mrs. Carlton.. “ Georgie spoilt my 
watch for the purpose, and I hit him for it.” . 

“‘ How can you for shame treat him in such a manner, ma'am?” ex- 
claimed Honour indignantly, her own passion rising, and speaking to her 
mistress as she had never dared to speak before. ‘ Poor orphan child ! 
with nobody to protect him! How can you reconcile it to the memory 
of my dead master?” 

“Take him out of my sight,” uttered Mrs. Carlton, imperiously, “ and 
to-morrow morning you quit my service. I never permit insolence, and 
you have heen tolerated here too long.” 

She thrust Benja towards Honour as she spoke, the pieces of glass 
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cracking under her feet. The servant picked up the watch, with a jerk, 
and clasping the sobbing boy tenderly in her arms, quitted the room and 
went up-stairs. 

“It’s a burning shame!” she broke forth, sitting herself down by the 
nursery fire, and dashing the coals about with the poker, as if she would 
have dashed them all out of the grate, whilst she held Benja to her with 
the other hand—“ it’s a burning shame that he should be so treated! 
If she does turn me away, I’ll go every step of the way to London, and 
tell all I know to your guardians, Benja: if I don’t do it, may the Lord 
never prosper me !” 

Poor little ill-treated child! He lay there in her lap, smarting with 
the pain of the blows, his trembling heart feeling as if it would burst. 

“Let the worst come to the worst, my precious lamb, it can only be for 
a few years,” began Honour again. “I know master left orders, in his 
will, that at ten years old you were to go to Eton.” 

“What's Eton ?’’ sobbed Benja. 

*‘ Something very good,” returned Honour, who had no definite idea 
upon the point herself. ‘And when you are of age, my darling, all 
Alnwick will be yours, and she and Master Georgie must turn out of it.” 

“ Where will they go?” asked Benja. 

* T don’t know where, and it don’t matter where,” continued the kind- 
hearted but most injudicious servant. ‘“ You will be the master of all 
Alnwick, and ws 3 can live here, unless you choose to let them.” 

‘Who is the master now ?” questioned Benja. 

“ You are, my pretty boy, and have been, ever since your papa died ; 
only she lives in it, and gives orders, because you are not old enough, I 
think master must have sent his wits a wool-gathering,” added the 
exasperated Honour, in a sort of soliloquy, “to have left her with any 
power over the child at all.” 

Honour was right in the main. But Mrs. Carlton had played her 
cards well, during the long illness that had preceded her husband’s death: 
she had made herself appear a perfect angel of gentleness to Benja: 
and Mr. Carlton had no female relatives with whom he could entrust 
the boy. 

“ Don’t I hope she'll turn me out to-morrow!” ejaculated Honour, 
‘and won’t I go to London in double-quick time! I'll tell them the 
truth too—that she would commit murder upon him if she dared; and 
that it is not safe for him to be left here without somebody to look after 
him, and be a check upon her.” a 

Benja remained in her lap, his sobs gradually subsiding. He lay 
thinking of many things, such as occur to children; his ideas running 
from one point to another. Presently he spoke. 

“ Honour, when is my church to be finished ?” 

“Suppose I finish it this afternoon!” cried Honour, starting up. 
“ There’s scarcely anything left of it to do: and if I am turned away, 
it may never get done.” 

Opening a closet door, she took from it what seemed to be a model of 
a pretty country church, with its spire. The framework was of wood, 
and the walls, as Honour called them, of thin white paper. Some 
coloured, transparent windows had to be pasted on, which was all there 
was left to do to it, and with a bit of lighted candJe inside it at night, 
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the place to hold which was already made, it would really have a pretty 
effect. The idea was not Honour’s, but taken from something similar 
she had seen in a threepenny show, recently exhibiting in the village, 

g to be, as the bills expressed it, an “ Emporium of foreign 





Honour collected her materials about her, and soon accomplished her 
task, and little Benja forgot his troubles in watching her. She had 
taken off Benja’s costly dress, with many a lamentation over its torn 
state, and had put him on a new tunic of brown-holland, handsomely 
trimmed with black silk braid, and a white pinafore over that; for she 
knew he would be getting his hands amongst the paste. 

It was dusk before all was completed, and this famous church lighted 
up. Benja clapped his hands with delight. It was an ingenious, pic- 
turesque sight, especially to a child. There was no light in the room, 
save what was emitted from the fire, and that had burnt low, so the 
church was shown off in perfection. 

“There ought to be moss all round here,” observed Honour, pointing 
to the projecting board on which the church rested, “ but it is too late to 
do it to-night ; and, for the matter of that, I have no moss. If I stop, 
we will ask the gardener to get some.” 

Benja did not care for the moss: to his admiring eyes, nothing could 
improve its present state. He gazed at it on the high drawers, he danced 
before it as 1t stood on the table, and he carried it to and fro in the room, 
obeying Honour’s directions to keep it upright and steady. In this man- 
ner some time passed, and Honour quitted the nursery to fetch up some 
things she wanted from the kitchen. 

Honour was a great gossip, and the scene she had been a partial 
witness to in the dining-room, was now related to the eager servants. 
Questions, comments, and lamentations resounded from all sides. Honour 
seemed quite unable to tear herself away, and when, with a final effort, 
she did run up-stairs again, she found, by the hall clock, that she had 
been away more than half an hour. Turning the handle of the nursery- 
door, to enter hastily, she was surprised to find she could not pull 
it open, 

«é Master Benja,” she called out, “‘why have you fastened the door ? 
Come and open it.” 

There was no reply. 

“He must have got upon a chair, and slipped the button,” soliloquised 
Honour. But at that moment she became conscious of a strong smell of 
burning, compen of wool; and, letting the things she carried fall 
down with a crash, she flew to her mistress’s dressing-room, that she 
might obtain entrance that way, for a door, which Mrs. Carlton had had 
made when her child was born, communicated the two apartments. She 
reached it; it was bolted on the dressing-room side ; but that was no 
unusual occurrence, and Honour opened it. 

When Honour left the nursery on her way to the kitchen, she placed 
the church on the table, telling Benja to look at it until she came back, 
but not to touch it. Now, to look at a new toy, and not touch, is philo- 
sophy beyond a child. Benja soon took the church in his hands, and was 
org. it carefully before him up and down the room, thinking as he 

id so of what Honggr had said about the house being all his, when Mrs. 
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Carlton opened her dressing-room door and looked in. She actually 
started back at the sight of the lighted church; it was a conspicuous 
object in that dark room, and she stood contemplating it, in silence. 

“T’'ll tell you what, Honour,” began Benja, supposing it was his nurse 
who had entered, and too much occupied with toy to turn his head 
round and look—“ I'll tell you what I shall do when I am master of 
Alnwick. You shall be mistress and give all the orders, and we'll have 
a great wall built up, so that mamma can’t come near us. But we'll 
have Georgie, and keep him to ourselves.” | 

Mrs. Carlton heard the irritating words—doubly irritating to her in her 
present state, for the wine was now taking its full effect upon her. She 
glided towards the ill-fated child, raising her hand, as she went, to turn the 
button of the door opening to the passage, so that Honour might not 
come suddenly upon her, as she had done in the dining-room. She com- 
menced the onslaught with a furious blow on his ear. The startled child 
dropped the church, and its paper walls took fire. 

A short struggle ensued. Instinct caused Benja to endeavour to spring 
away from the flames, but Mrs. Carlton held him with a firm, revengeful 
a beating him about the head and ears, and the blaze caught his 
pinafore. 

The flames rose and spread, now to his dress, now to his under elothing, 
and the child flew shrieking about the room in his terrified agony: but 
they were far away from the part inhabited by the servants, and the 
sounds could not reach them. ‘There was no one to aid him, no one, no 
one; for a demon had taken possession of Mrs. Carlton. 

Oh, wicked woman! She slipped away from him into her own apart- 
ment, bolting the door as Honour found it, leaving the ill-fated child to 
burn slowly away to death. She stole a last look at him as he flew after 
her, and prayed es to save him: she heard his awful cries and moans, 
resounding in her ears, louder than any other shall echo there, until the 
sounding of the Last Trumpet. 

She passed down the stairs with a noiseless, stealthy step, and entered 
the dining-room, her heart fluttering awfully. Georgie was asleep, lying 
where she left him. It may be, that she would then have given all she 
possessed to undo her work, but it was too late. A clock was on the 
mantelpiece, and, as she stood before it, it struck the hour—six. She 
deliberately counted the strokes: they were the knell of the murdered 
boy up-stairs. She began to pace the room with a frantic step, the effect 
of remorse, terror, or excitement, almost as the unhappy child above had 
ue she went to the sideboard, and poured out a quantity of neat 

y, and drank it : now she would sit down for a moment, quivering in 
every limb ; now, tear about the apartment; now, lay her ear to the door 
and listen. That awful half-hour of suspense which ensued, was more 
terrible than all the horror she had ever heard or dreamt of. 


V. 

THE imquest was held at the Carlton Arms. It was universally be- 
lieved that the child had fastened the door in sport, and had afterwards 
accidentally set himself on fire by means of the light in the chureh. He 
was quite dead when Honour found him—a black mass ying on the 
carpet, which was smouldering under him. The verdict of the jury was 
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“ Accidental death,” with a severe censure upon Honour for having left 
the child alone with so dangerous a toy. Honour fully shared in it, and 
a remorse as t as that of her mistress, though of a different nature, 
seated itself in her heart, to remain there for ever. She was attacked with 
brain fever, and during the days of delirium she raved wildly of the oc, 
currence, and accused Mrs. Carlton of the murder. The ravings were 
known to be the effects of a diseased brain; nevertheless, the servants 
would look at each other significantly ; and Honour, upon her recovery, 
had no recollection of having uttered them. 


VI. 
Montus passed away. Mrs. Carlton had quitted the Hall immediately 
after the funeral with her child, now the heir. She was travelling about 
on the Continent, travelling about : now hither, now thither ; now in one 
place, now in another; ever restless, ever changing. France, Flanders, 
Belgium, Germany: it seemed that some power impelled her forward, 
for no sooner was she settled down in one spot, than she would suddenly 
start away from it for another. Her attendants doubted whether she 
was deranged, and indeed there were moments when her conduct seemed 
inexplicable, unless by that affliction. A fearful remorse, a remorse that 
few can form an idea of, rent her heart. Would this remorse have been 
less felt, had her wicked desire for power and possessions been accom- 
lished? It is difficult to say. But she knew, now, that she had perilled 
he soul for worse than nought; for the halls of Alnwick and their rich 
lands were passing rapidly away from her into the hands of strangers ; 
passing away with her child’s life. 

Whether Georgie had eaten too much at that memorable birthday- 
dinner, or whether the shock at seeing his brother’s lifeless body was too 
much for him, for in the wild alarm raised by Honour he had flown up- 
stairs unnoticed, certain it is, the child’s health declined from that night. 
The doctors said he had a fit of indigestion, and treated him for it. He 
seemed better in a few days, and his mother took him abroad with her, 
but he was never again the healthful, merry boy he had been. What 
could be the matter with him? Mrs. Carlton asked. And she soon knew. 
Consumption. A disease which had proved fatal to his father. 

It was in Belgium that the disease came rapidly to a crisis. She 
could not move about then, lest it should prove fatal to the child : it 
would prove fatal soon enough, even with all the rest that could be 
afforded him. Mrs. Carlton’s anguish, who shall tell of it? She loved 
this child with a fierce, raging love; he was the only being who had 
filled every crevice of her proud and passionate heart: it was for his sake 
she had jealously hated Benja; it was to benefit him, she had committed 
the crime that clung to her now like a nightmare. She called in, one 
after the other, all the medical men of the town she was located in: she 
summoned over, at a great expense, more than one physician from the 
British metropolis; and they all told her that they could not save his 
life. She watched his fair face grow paler, his feverish limbs waste and 
become weaker. She never shed a tear. The servants thought she was 
only kept in her senses by the aid of brandy—a strange help to sanity. 
To drink that had now become habitual to her. She would be attacked 
with bursts of anguish, fearfully painful to witness, in which she would 
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tear her hair, and fling about, as one insane, and call upon her boy to 
live—to live. 

‘‘ Mamma, don’t, don’t !” panted the little lad, one day, when his end 
was drawing near, and he was a witness to one of these Sy 
‘don’t be so sorry for me. I am going to heaven to be with Benja.” 

She started up from her position beside him, and darted about the 
room like one possessed, her hands to her temples. 

**Oh, mamma, don’t frighten me,” se the child, in terror, “TI 
shall be glad to go to Benja.” 

Cease, Georgie, cease! for every innocent word that you utter is tor- 
ture to your mother. Lok at her, as she sinks down there on the floor, 
and groans aloud in her sharp agony. 

The time came for the child to die, and he was laid in his little grave 
in Belgium. What would be Mrs. Carlton’s career now? It would 
seem that restlessness at least would form a portion of it, for, the instant 
the child’s remains were hid from her sight, the old eagerness for removal 
came on. Who can describe, or imagine, the life that was hers? All 
her plans were defeated, her hopes in this world blasted, while she dared 
not cast a thought to the next: he, who was more precious to her than 
heaven, gone, and her soul loaded with a never-to-be-atoned-for, and 
now unprofitable crime! Let us be thankful that the terrors of such a 
state of mind can only, by the innocent, be faintly pictured. A fresh 
thought was now added to her remorse: it was, that if she had suffered 
the ill-fated Benja to live, she would still be revelling at the much- 
coveted Alnwick, as its mistress. No human care or skill could have 
prolonged the life of her own child, for it was the will of God that he 
should die ; but Benja ?—God did not call him. 

Never was Benja Carlton’s image absent from her; and, strange to 
say, it was not the burning figure, flying about and screaming, that 
haunted her brain, but the happy child, marching along, all pleased and 
contented with his pretty church. The lighted toy was before her eyes 
night and day : its form, its windows, its aspect, its blaze of light ; not a 
point but was engraven on her memory in characters of fire. She dared 
not be in the dark; she dared not wake up alone at night ; she scarcely 
dared to be alone at mid-day, lest the form of Benja and that lightéd 
church should palpably appear to her. ‘Think not this description of the 
woman’s mind is exaggerated : believe me, it presents of its terrors but a 
faint outline. 

The first anniversary of the day was approaching, the 10th of Novem- 
ber. How Mrs. Carlton dietded: it, can never be told. It would occur 
about the period of her departure for England, where business demanded 
her presence. How should she pass it? Would it be more tolerable to 
spend it in travelling, or to remain where she was, at rest, until it was 
over? At rest! Oh, anything but that mockery! Let her whirl over 
the earth night and day—but never let her think again of rest, for there 
was no rest for her. 

The nearest port of embarkation to where she was staying was Dun- 
kerque ; except Ostend, to which place she had a dislike ; and upon re- 
ferring to the time-bills of the steamers, she found that the City of 
London would leave Dunkerque for London on the night of the 10th of 
November. She gave orders that things should be in readiness for their 
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early on the morning of the 10th. Three servants were with 

ca her maid, George’s nurse, and one man. The day fixed upon came 
round, and they commenced their j , travelling to Lille, and from 
thence to oy dialin-g atiily hoteen they reached about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and put up at the Hétel de Flandre. 
* Will madame dine in her room, or at the table-d’héte?” inquired 

the head waiter, an old man who had served in the house more than 


thirty years. : 

“ At the table-d’héte,” replied the servant addressed. ‘“ Madame is 
in bad spirits, from having lost two children, and does not like to be 
alone.” The servant thought he spoke but the truth. 

At five o’clock, when the bell rang for the table-d’héte, Mrs. Carlton 
entered the dining-room. Four or five gentlemen—the hotels are empty 
at that season—came straggling in, one by one, and the repast began. 
The dinner was excellent, but it did not last long: she would have 

iven much could it have lasted until the hour of her departure for the 
t. 

She was seated facing the mantelpiece, consequently the clock was in 
front of her. Coward, coward that she was! She watched its hands 
move slowly, but surely, round to the hour of s1x—the exact time that, 
twelve months before, she had stood before the clock in her own dining- 
room at Alnwick, hoping that Benja Carlton was burning away to 

Her agitation became painful to herself, and she dreaded lest 
other eyes should perceive it: her brain throbbed, her head was con- 
fused, her hands trembled. The gentlemen withdrew, one by one, as 
they had entered: they had gazed at her as she sat before them, in her 
severe beauty, and had wondered that one so young could be so wan and 
eareworn. In vain she drank plentifully of wine; it did not drown her 

itation : upon one whose habitual drink has for some time been 
brandy, French wines can make but little impression. A choking sensa- 
tion oppressed her ; her throat seemed to swell with it ; and that sure 
minute-hand grew nearer and nearer. Suddenly she addressed the 
waiter—anything to break the painful silence; but there was no answer, 
and then became aware that the old man was absent, and she was 
alone in that dreary room. With a ery of horror, she flew from it up 
the broad, lighted staircase, to seek her own room and the presence of 
her maid. 

What is it that comes over us in these moments of dread? We have 
not the guilty conscience of Mrs. Carlton, yet we have surely all ex- 
perienced the same sensation—a dread of looking behind us in these 
minutes of superstitious fear. Yet look we must and do. The miserable 
woman had taken but a few steps up the stairs, when she turned her 
head, im the impulse of desperation, and there—there—at the opened 
doors leading into the court-yard, stood a form, bearmg a lighted 
church, the very one it seemed that the boy had carried on his birthday- 
night ; and, apparently issuing from the same figure, a dull, wild, un- 
ee smote upon her ear. What the form was, what the 
dr ery was, she will never know; but her guilty imagination 


var oka it was the apparition of Benja. 
She was unconscious how she got up the stairs, she was unconscious 
how she burst into her room—the first on the right, at the commence- 
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ment of the long corridor. Her maid was not there, as she 
but two wax lights were burning on the mantelpiece, and a fire blazed in 
the grate. 

She stood there for a moment, her senses deserting her in her terror, when 
slowly, slowly, the clock before her struck the first stroke of six. Twelve 
neta before—twelve months before! at that dread hour! Mrs. Carl- 
ton, with a smothered cry, pressed her hands upon her eyes, and flew— 
it was a habit she had taken to—flew about the chamber. 

But, at the same moment, there arose a strange noise; the wildest 
sounds that ever struck upon the ear of man. They seemed to come 
from the street; the very air resounded with them: louder, louder they 
grew; loud enough to make a deaf man hear, and to strike even an inno- 
cent heart with terror. The same impulse that had caused Mrs. Carlton 
to look behind her on the staircase, drew her now to the window. She 

ed it in the height of desperate fear, and leaned out. What was it 
she beheld ? 

In all parts of the street, in every corner of it, distant, far, near, 
nearer, pouring into it from all directions, as if they were making for the 
hotel, making for her, pouring into it in crowds, from the Place, from - 
the Rue de l’Eglise, from the Rue Nationale, from the Rue David- 
d’Angers, from the Place Napoleon, came shoals upon shoals of these 
lighted toys, like the one she had seen in the hotel yard, like the one 
carried by that unfortunate child when she had hurled him into eternity. 
Of all sizes, of all forms, of various degrees of clearness and light, came 
on these conspicuous things: models of cottages, of houses, of towers, of 
lanterns, of castles, and many models of churches, on they pressed; but 
Mrs. Carlton saw but the latter, and, to her diseased and terrified mind, 
they all bore but that one form. Accompanying them, were these hor- 
rible and unearthly sounds, making a din to confuse the calmest, and 
suggesting ideas not of this world. Mrs. Carlton had read tales in her 
childhood of demons appearing and dragging away a living murderer: 
will it be credited that she, an educated woman, remembered the idle 
tales now, and feared them? ‘The forms in the street, to her, were but 
the spirit of the murdered boy, multiplied into thousands, etm enh | 
evil spirits howling and shabdiding:: were they coming for her, she raved, 
in that dread anniversary hour? Marvel not, marvel not that these 
fears rushed over her: you know not the fantastic terrors of a guilty 
conscience. 

With a succession of low sounds, as of one in convulsions, Mrs. Carlton 
fell on the floor, her limbs contorted, and her mouth foaming. 

In the next room, stood her maids, leaning over the little baleony, and 
gazing out upon all this light and din. To them, with a conscience at rest, 
the scene presented a most novel and pleasing appearance: though the 
noise was frightful, and they kept petulantly stopping their ears and 
laughing, wondering what in the name of wonder it could all mean. The 
lanterns, or whatever the lighted things might be, were of various forms, 
mostly composed of paper, the frames of wood; a few only being of glass. 
A square, or half-oblong shape, open at the top, seemed to predominate. 
They were mounted on the top of long poles or sticks, and it seemed as if 
all the population of Dunkerque, rich and poor, old and young, must 
have turned out to carry them ; as indeed ithad, The uproar proceeded 
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from horns ; cows’ horns, clay horns, any horns, one of which every lad, 
from twenty downwards, held to his lips, blowing with all his might. 
The maid servants sought at once for some explanation of the strange 
sight ; and the reader would like it also. 

When the holy saint, Martin, was on earth in the flesh, and sojourning | 
at Dunkerque, the legend runs that his ass got lost one night on the 
neighbouring downs. The saint was in despair, and called upon the 
inhabitants to aid him in the search. So, all Dunkerque turned out to 
seek the ass with horns and lanterns, a dense fog prevailing at the time; 
and, the account says, they were happily successful. Hence commenced 
this annual custom, and most religiously has it been observed ever since. 
On St. Martin’s eve, and St. Martin’s night, the 10th and 11th of No- 
vember, as soon as dark comes on, the principal streets of Dunkerque 
are perambulated by crowds, carrying these fanciful-shaped lanterns, and 
blowing the horns. It is looked upon almost asa religious féte. Police 
keep the streets clear; carriages, carts, and horses, are not allowed to 
oe and, in short, everything gives way to the horns and lanterns on 

t. Martin’s eve and night. But as to the extraordinary din these horns 
create—I can only say that if anybody wants to hear a noise such as he 
never heard before, one to last his remembrance for life, and perhaps turn 
him permanently deaf, he had better pass the next 10th of November at 
Dunkerque. 

We hear and talk of strange coincidences, but none can deny that it 
was indeed a most strange one which took the unhappy Mrs. Carlton to 
Dunkerque on that particular night, of all nights in the year: in no other 
part of the habited world could she have met with the sight that thus 
struck, and told, upon her guilty remembrance. 

Her servants remained at the window, enduring the awful din, ad- 
miring some peculiarly tasty church, or castle, and laughing at others 
that took fire and so burnt away, to the intense irritation of their bearers. 
Presently the lady’s maid passed into her mistress’s room, wondering 
that she had not come up from dinner. Mrs. Carlton was lying on the 
floor, and it seemed that she had been stricken with a fit of epilepsy. 

She revived sufficiently to be conducted that night on board the steam- 
sap and was conveyed safely to England. But, as the hours and 

ys advanced, she was found to be a lunatic, uttering things her at- 
tendants shuddered to hear, and which seemed to be but a repetition of 
the ravings of the unhappy Honour in her delirium. 

She was quiet at first, Mrs. Carlton, except for these wanderings of the 
mind, but paroxysms of violence came on with time, and the physicians 
declared her malady to be confirmed and hopeless. 

In one of the private asylums contiguous to the metropolis, she has 
been for some time placed ; to remain there, in all probability, for the 
whole of her remaining life, be it short or long. Strange rumours are 
whispered in Alnwick Hall and its neighbourhood, and there are some 
who scruple not to assert that it was his unhappy stepmother who wil- 
fully destroyed the young heir of Alnwick. 






















































A POLITICAL CONVERSAZIONE OF THE YEAR 1848.—MET- 
TERNICH, GUIZOT, LOUIS PHILIPPE, PALMERSTON. 


MerTrTernicH. Yes, the first and primary error, sir ex-minister of 
France, was yours. You have precipitated all. Why neglect to give 
Rossi more prudent instructions, or orders more in accordance with the 
urgency of circumstances at the moment? The election of Mastai should 
never have been hurried through so hastily. In my secret despatches I 
moreover told you this man was a hot-headed subject, who would have 
compromised us all and himself into the bargain. 

Guizot. And who would ever have believed that from Rome would 
arise the dreaded conflagration? No pope of modern times has ever de- 
serted the cause of kings. Inasmuch as the temporal sovereignty of 
Rome is the moving spring of all other monarchies, so is the ruin of these 
a consequence of the decay and the ruin of that. 

Lovis Pmiuirre. But you, Prince Metternich, why attempt half- 
measures? You well know that in state affairs half-measures are the 
ruin of those who adopt them, and the salvation of those against whom 
they are directed. Why compromise yourself in the affair of Ferrara? 
And then why grow alarmed and draw back? During thirty-four years 
you made no grosser error than this. You have alienated from religion 
thrones and crowns, and have conjoined it with radicalism. Are you 
ignorant that the policy of Italy was always that of maintaining for allies 
the monks, the priesthood, and the bescottinisti? Why set yourself 
against this moral movement, so ancient, but ever great and powerful ? 
I do not say that of itself papal influence may now be of great weight in 
European affairs. But I say that, united with liberal principles, it is to be 
feared, and more especially in Italy. It is for us to divide it. Be also 
assured that when the Pope becomes united with the people, the cause 
of kings is lost. , 

MeTTeRNicH. That is an observation worthy of the exalted per- 
sonage by whom it was made. Either I ought not to have attempted 
these measures, or I should have carried them through. A new 
pope, like Gregory XVI., of pious memory, would have agreed to all. 
The reason is plain. Upon the petty princes of Italy and ao 
who managed to maintain themselves behind our support, and with- 
out any moral principle, it was easy to impose silence, and prevent 
them from relaxing the bit or making concessions to the people. But 
the Pope, puffed up with a great European popularity, was unwilling to 
listen to advice, nor would he hearken to reason. In a word, he has 
placed himself in a false position. I acknowledge my error. But why 
was I not supported by all other monarchs? Why did the voice of 
England interrupt me? Why suffer me to be disparaged by the public 
journals? Why did France maintain a doubtful position? Why was I 
left alone in the lists ? Against our union, and opposed to our bayonets, 
the Pope would have been forced to humble his tones. 

PaLMERSTON. These events were but natural consequences. They were 
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in the nature of things. They might, perhaps, have been protracted, 
but could not have been prevented. But you exasperate Italy with a 
senseless policy. You alienate the King of Piedmont. You have placed 


the supreme government of Venetian Lombardy in the hands of fools, of , 


wretches ineapable of any foresight, deaf to every counsel, and who de- 
ceived you as to the moral condition of the country. They loaded with 
ignominy and insolence a people who were ever the prop of your ruined 
finances, and gave them, in a word, the sole alternative of death or sal- 
vation. The least imbecile of all of them was the ex-viceroy, upon whom 
you reckoned the least. He sold in time, and escaped in time. He pos- 
sessed foresight, and with a clever hypocrisy he managed to keep the 
Lombards in good temper, and even to the last sought to palliate the 
cruelties of the police and the army. I should like much to read your 
secret correspondence with Torresani and Fiequelmont, who wished to 
ensnare the Milanese with a Viennese figurante, took serious notice of the 
boys who scribbled Pio Nono at the street corners, wore buckles and 
hats, and allowed themselves to be taken unawares, whilst alarming indi- 
cations clearly showed the general conflagration which was smouldering 
under the ashes. The boastings of your generals, their incapacity, their 
vile barbarity, and that of the army, are things which are perfect horrors. 
The dominion of the house of Austria has ceased in Italy. 

Merrernicu. If Austria’s dominion has ceased in Italy, the exclusive 
sovereignty of England on the seas is at an end. We know the cancer 
that gnaws her; it is a colossus with the gambe di creta. She has 
failed in the policy of kings, in the general interests of Europe. You, 
my Lord Palmerston, you, sir ex-minister of England, have abandoned 
us, have even betrayed us at the most critical moment. And why, on 
what grounds, and for what national interests, did you favour the convul- 
sions of the revolutionary rulers in Switzerland and Italy? They saw 
well the desire of the English merchants to get rid of the superabundance 
of their productions in Italy at the expense of Austrian commerce. They 
saw well to what end your negotiations tended. But what profit have 
you derived? You have kindled the firebrands which were to burn your 
wings. People once emancipated become themselves the fabricators of 
mercantile commodities. They load with prohibitions imports from 
abroad, and have nothing to say to the English. Good treaties of com- 
merce can only be made with princes, who (to save themselves) should 
impede the enriching of the people, or that division of substance which, 
up to a certain point, brings commerce, and causes the ruin of monarchs. 
Too late did I discover it even at Vienna. The ports of Illyria and Dal- 
matia ruined the imperial chest. Why, then, did not England support 
our threats in Switzerland? What interests had she for the Swiss 
nation? I repeat, and shall ever repeat, that the nationality of the 
pews is the ruin of England, of its foreign commerce, and its marine. 

itt and Cas h were never favourable to the people. They flat- 
tered them, aided them in Spain and in Germany to overthrow Napo- 
leon, but it was when they had no longer need of them. If the 
allied sovereigns in 1815 had so ruined France that she could not again 
rise, they would not find themselves in their present position. History 
therefore, no less than political knowledge, indicated the path which 
England should have kept, and should still keep, in European turmoils. 
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Guizor. Bravo, Metternich! By your talk there is no diffieulty in 
recognising you as the first pillar of absolutism—the most hoary-headed 
and consummate diplomatist of European cabinets. 

Merrernicu. Well! and was my policy in any way ambiguous? It 
has been ever one and the same, as its end is one and the same—that 
of never yielding. I always said that we never could relax in severity, 
or dissolve our union, without being lost. You, in your timidity and 
embarrassments, still wanted to act, but you did not dare. You feared 
the journalists and the idle stories of the day; and lost yourselves in 
scrawling long trades in your Débats, which caused me real con- 
cern. In the Switzerland and Sunderbund questions you attained to the 
acme of folly. Why despatch notes to the courts? Why so many vain 
threats against radicalism? Why propose a coalition of princes, and an 
armed intervention in Switzerland, when you were assured of nothing? 
You have compromised us; you have revealed our impotence. These 
things ought to be done, but secretly; seek the opportunity, put on the 
wolf’s hide, and show the lion’s claws only at the proper moment. 

Louis Puuiere. Our infirm policy was an effect of our false position. 
We could not act differently. ‘To have stood out on this last occasion 
would have conducted us to more speedy and certain ruin. For seven- 
teen years I held the haughty people of France in external nullity. I 
sought to direct towards Africa the national effervescence; I did m 
utmost to establish my dynasty upon the throne; I surrounded m self 
with purchased nobility, since mild monarchies cannot exist without 
nobility; I ousted from the national representation the middle class, 
which is the great prop of liberty in all times; I bought over the heads 
of the army and placed my sons at its head; by cavils of every kind I 
weakened the National Guard, always the guarantee of liberty ; I entered 
into intrigues, proposed marriages in Spain—family alliances. Colli- 
sions arose between the people and the princes in Germany, in Italy, 
Switzerland, and Greece, in the west and in the east. I feigned to 
cajole the people, but I speedily placed my hand upon the scale of kings, 
and forced it to kick the beam for us. But, in a word, I had neither the 
love nor the esteem of the French, and on the first bel ¢trarre we went 
together into the air. 

Metternicu. When I think of the pitiful manner in which you 
effected your escape from the soil of France, I cannot refrain from 
laughter. I have been told that you arrived in London costumed as if 
you had issued from one of Dante’s caverns. 

Louis Putters. You have no cause to laugh at me. The populace, 
if they had caught you, would have made a fine figure of you. Con- 
sidering, then, that the Parisians had every reason to drive me out of 
France, and that the Viennese, perhaps, were wrong in ousting you from 
the empire, I rather congratulate myself upon my mishaps. 

Merrernicu. But I was not king. 

Guizor. A truce to jests, which are unworthy of the exalted person- 
ages we are or have been. But do you believe, sir ex-minister of 
Austria, that it is actually over with kings? 

Metrernicu. You will excuse me, but I have never regarded you as 
a profound diplomatist. You were the right arm of Louis Philippe, his 
good servant, and nothing more. Are these queries of your own 
conceit ? 
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Guizor. A truce, I say, to idle jesting. Already must the French 
have repented of their republic. They see the abyss, the disorder, the 
misery which it produces. 

Merrernicu. Follies again. What has misery to do with the mo 
narchy or republic? The present distress is the effect of neither ; but of 
agitation and the general uncertainty. The rich do not occupy them- 
selves in commerce or industry, nor in monied enterprise, because they 
fear communism and war; whilst for the artisans, who needs must eat, 
employment should be found for them either in manufactories or in 
fighting on the plains of Europe. As for France, which you ought to 
know more of than I, I have no questions to ask. With reference to 
Italy and Germany 

Louis Puttiere. Permit me. I allow that in France all is lost. If 
France were in the present position of England—if the number of pro- 
letarii, of artisans, and of paupers, were as great as they are there, it 
would not be difficult for me, by dint of corruption and gold, to place 
myself at the head of such a party, and to hold the throne by means of 
the people and of the impoverished ; while I could not have succeeded in 
retaining it by means of the great; but France is not yet in the position 
of England. Enough: we shall see in what way general events turn 
out. Ifthe French remain quiet, I shall easily find means to excite them 
amongst themselves; either through the socialists and the starving arti- 
sans, or by means of the Legion of Honour and cordons. But if they 
leave their own domestic matters—if they manage to turn towards foreign 
affairs their restless activity and ambitious views, all is lost for me! But 
tell me what you would say of Italy, of Germany, and of the agony of— 
of kings. 

Merrernicu. I believe that for the present it were better to allow 
our salvation to come from those who now banter us with caricatures, 
journals, libels, and the like. I say that the salvation of princes should 
spring from the follies of their subjects. Do you believe that I should 
wish this ferment against kings to last? It will endure until the people 
shall first have experienced anarchy, radicalism, and dictatorship. His- 
tory nowhere tells us that a people passes thus dryshod from slavery to 
liberty without first falling into these extremes. 

PALMERSTON. But under the kings the people were slaves. 

Merrernicu. I do not say they should be slaves; but I say that order, 
and even a little absolutism, is always better than disorder and anarchy. 
In cabinet affairs there is no talk of evil and of good. The question is 
to choose of two evils the lesser—that, in fact, which is the best. 

Louis Purtiere. Proceed with the argument which you undertook to 
explain, and do not interrupt the thread of ideas with misplaced inter- 
rogations. 

Merrernicn. If the Austrians have good sense—if they are not the 
imbeciles which they have shown themselves by turning me out, and 
constructing a borrowed constitution, which, in the manner it has been 
made, can never last, and by making a revolution at a moment when 
there was the greatest need of internal concord—if the Austrians had 
sense, I say, they ought to defend themselves, but not fight in Lom- 
bardy; rather allow things to come of themselves to maturity. First of 
all, everything must be yielded to Hungary and Bohemia—an enlightened 
view taken of internal affairs. The finances are one vast chaos! ! 
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A coalition should be formed under the rose with the Prussians, the 
English, and all the kings falling or fallen; Italy and Germany be put 
into collision with each other ; and the German bishops alarmed in the 
affairs of the Pope. Finally, a new synod at once erected in opposition 
to Rome, whilst the Pope should be declared a decayed Jacobite—the 
destroyer of the spiritual and temporal power of the papacy, &c., &c. 

PatmersTon. I think you will not succeed. In the first place, be- 
cause the Pope has too much popularity in Europe ; and these synods do 
not succeed. You have an example in Napoleon. Secondly, German 
and Italy have interests too analogous to come into collision with wal 
other. Both desire a centralisation, both wish emancipation from their 
leaders. Both are exasperated with the tyranny they have suffered, from 
vain promises, from nominal constitutions. 

Merternicu. If I do not get an opening from this side, I shall look 
for it with more probability in another quarter. When the Italians shall 
find themselves in proper authority, when they shall imagine they have 
driven out the Austrians, for I believe that (new to European affairs) the 
are not far-sighted ; what will they do? the Unitarians, the Republicans, 
the Radicals, who are the strongest, and those who (with reason) desire 
a general union, or at least a certain centralisation of the various Italian 

vernments, since, on the other hand, with disunion, independence and 
liberty do not predominate in the face of France and other great nations, 
what willtheydo? Certainly, in the general medley, it will be necessary 
to restore the temporal monarchy of tlie popes, it will be requisite to 
throw off the King of Piedmont, and to alienate from each other these two 
principal promoters and supporters of the common cause against foreigners. 
The Roman monarchy, allied with the King of Piedmont, will raise its 
head, because, having redeemed Italy, the Radicals owe him gratitude and 
obedience. The Radicals will then have the stage to themselves, and 
with their sacrifices, their unity, their Italian independence, and animo- 
sity unloosed against all the monarchs of the world, whatever their race, 
whether Legitimists or Ecclesiastics, anarchy they cannot avoid. If the 
Italian cause disconnects itself from the cause of Rome (which cannot re- 
main united) then I triumph (salto); I declare myself immediately for 
the Pope, and for religion, and will create myself a strong party in 
Italy. 

PF inpemneson, Others may do so, perhaps, but not you. You are now 
getting into the vale of years, and have no right to think of new dis- 
orders in this world. Youare so hated by all people, that it is impossible 
for you to exercise any influence over them. Yet you still speak as a 
minister of Austria, and the first candidate of the councils of the Powers. 
You forget your present downfal. 

Merrernicu. Whether I or others, it matters not. I say that the 
tendency of general events is this: Austria will soon fall upon Italy, 
which will then be torn to pieces between the two parties, om meddle 
only to éclater. I have never read in any history that a people can be 
overcome without a strong party being maintained amongst themselves. 
Our present intention should be to unite all monarchs great or small, 
constitutional or absolute, to vow discord in France, in Germany, in Italy, 
wherever the people are dominant, republics, or anarchy. I still maintain 
in Italy vast connexions—money—emissaries. 

Louis Paiirre. But might not Pio IX. be one of the greatest legis- 
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lators:in the world? might he not:be able to give the last shake: to the 


already decaying papacy, create again or revive a great — ?: 
Merrerwion.. No,.no;; he has: entered a labyrinth.. Besides, it ap- 


pears-tome,.from many indications:that I have perceived, that Pio Nono 
may- yet: be too tender of the temporal and pontifical prerogatives: which 
are so-easily. confounded: with those of: religion. That good theologian, 
Gioberti,. has: in: politics launched great thunderbolts (stramberie) at 
tlie Primate-of: Italy.. He:makes:me laugh: His:works have, perhaps, 
undeceived: the: Pontiff and: the King of Piedmont, who: were: the first 
to make concessions to’ the people in order to acquire popularity for 
themselves, or from ambitious:aims. But: the times areno longer those 
when men trusted in the infallibility and divimity of popes.. Those times 
of the moral pontifical power will: be renewed when the present: opinions 
of men:shall undergo a change, when theocracy returns,. and: the super- 
stitious republicanism of the middle ages. 

Gover Riceuat And, therefore, do you believe that in her moral, 
political,.and:financial dissolution, that Austria can ever set foot in Italy 

sn? 

METTERNICH:. With exclusive dominion, perhaps not. But if anarchy, 
the general dissolution, and a war in Poland should be excited, if Russia 
shall:be constrained to ally herself with Austria, and with the kings sup- 
planted by their people, then war, an European war, being the:consequence, 
the German, Italian, and Polish people, &c., will never be: able to acquire 
nationality or independence. because they will never be able to act of 
themselves.alone. They will be dependent on French assistance, and will 
be subject:(as: the progressists say) to their influence. Enough, that Italy 
will: not be left to itself, whether France or another may possess it, and 
that in this-case Austria should have compensation elsewhere. 

Guizor.. Indeed, you are a false prophet. You foretold neither the 
insurrection of Paris nor of Vienna, nor mine nor your own disgrace. I 
have little faith in: your prophecies. 

Metternicn.. These are particular cases. They have no influence on 
general.events. As for me, I have always said that it was requisite to 
hold out ; however, little was yielded in my case; for me all was over. If 
any such concessions would content these people, it should be fair dealing 
on the part of the king (sarelbe bello fare vl re ed il ministro), but they are 
insatiable and ungrateful. Until they saw us utterly despoiled, and. void 
of all authority, they were not contented. The Pope commenced, the 
Duke. of Tuscany and the King of Piedmont followed, the King of Naples 
was constrained to yield. The Italians made a great to do about the con- 
cessions they had obtained. The pride of the French was put to too 
severe an experiment; there the Italians had the superiority over them. 
Then (as you are aware) was played the fine game you know of. Europe 
is (in fact) a chaos. 

GuizorT.. But: the end of these questions: of ours, what.is it? Will 
kings a to’ govern people, or will the people begin to rule over the 
kings ? 

Pacamenmen: The reasoning of the matter has two aspects. Ist. If 
France does not cross the Rhine, if Russia does not cross the Vistula, if 
the Polish war and a general bouleversement does not arise, if Germany 
and Italy are left alone in their disorder, then after hot civil strife, per- 
haps war, an European war being imminent, the ousted, or at least di- 
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minished (eclipati) kings, will come forth with some nationality (Austria, 
be it understood, being repulsed. from,Italy),. and. for the future will be a 
barrier for Russia and for France. 2nd. If the Polish revolution breaks 
out,.or general war, then the question of nationality (da nasionale) be- 
comes European, as in the days of Napoleon. Russia, to. avoid: being 
hemmed in amongst: her deserts, should unite with Austria and with all 
the falling,. or fallen kings, France should join with the cause of the 
people, occupy the mountains of Switzerland and the Tyrol as her bul- 
warks, interfere in the affairs: of Switzerland and Italy, and deal terrific 
blows on the Russians in the camps of Germany. ‘The war terminated, 
Italy and Germany should be contented with: the understanding which 
will at'once be given to them in the general adjustment. In this case, 
better days will smile upon kings; and good, or otherwise, will be the 
condition of the people, according to the force, the union, or the disunion 
of these. Inasmuch as refers to the noble Polish nation, its strength will 
not be, perhaps, ever proportioned to the dangers to which she will be sub- 
jected. Napoleon was wont to say that Polish independence could:only be 
thoroughly obtained at Moscow. Who will support the Poles—France ? 
But are the interests of France for independence and the Polish unity 
in proportion to the sacrifices to be made? Will Russia see the keys of 
the north lost with Poland, become Asiatic, and diminish in importance 
with Europe, without a long and bitter war—without, perhaps, immense 
compensation on the side of the Dardanelles and Greece ? 

Merrernicu. The whole question, then, is reduced to the monarchy 
of the people; the greater and more extended the anarchy shall be, 
the greater and more extended the hopes of kings. Let our primary 
object be to foster civil war, and nourish dissensions. The elements are 
not wanting: Of Italy I have spoken to you. Of France you know, or 
ought to know, more than myself. Germany contains dissolving elements 
not less powerful than Italy. Divided amongst petty princes, thrown 
between Austria and Prussia—between a constitution and anarchy— 
between the various powers of kings, nobles, the middle class, Catholicism 
and Protestantism—how will she be enabled to establish a central and 
strong government, without passing through long and violent convulsions 
and a civil war? Many will have recourse to (the) kings, and will be- 
lieve themselves happy in being able for a while to repose under the 
strength of their arm; allowing that which before they had denied, and 
desiring that which now they would renounce. But already as regards 
you, sir ex-king of France, and you, Monsieur Guizot, it is:a settled 
thing. You are no longer necessary in European politics.. You can 
amuse yourselves happily in writing the story of your disgrace. As for 
me, my long experience will still indubitably make me much in request 
amongst the northern courts as an instrument to establish the equilibrium 
of the powers and forces. Gentlemen, I salute you and go to my 
labours. 

Guizor. I, to read the French papers. 

Louis Puiuirrr. I, to pay a visit to Westminster with my family. 

PautmersTon. I, to draw up with the stenographer the summary of 
this our first conference, in order to inscribe it in the secret acts to be 
sent to the courts. 
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THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


Ir is possible at length to head a few pages devoted to the record of 
Arctic discovery by the long-coveted phrase—the North-West Passage. 
Not that such a passage has in reality been opened—that a British ship 
has as yet passed through from Pacific to Atlantic, or vice versa, by the 
Polar Seas; but that the fact of a sea-communication has been established 
to exist between the two; only it is blocked up by what appears to 
assume the form of almost permanent ice. As far, therefore, as the 
discovery of a passage for purposes of navigation is concerned, we are in 
reality no further than when Mr. Kennedy, of the Prince Albert (Lady 
Franklin’s private Arctic expedition), discovered a passage leading from 
Prince Regent Inlet to the Western Sea, and the gallant and unfortunate 
Bellot gave his name to another. These were, as far as navigability is 
concerned, just as much north-west passages as the Prince of Wales’ or 
Parry’s Straits. For the north-west passage now determined, is not at the 
western termination of Wellington or Queen’s Channel, to which attention 
has been so much directed since Captain Penny’s discoveries, but where 
every common-sense man would have persevered in searching for it, in 
Parry’s Strait, which is the westerly prolongation of Barrow’s Strait. 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, the discoverer of this strait, found it occupied 
by a fixed body of ice as far back as 1819. Since that time the way even 
to the strait has never been open to navigation. When the news first came 
to this country of the further exploration of Wellington Channel, and 
the discovery of a north-westerly passage also in that direction, as well 
also as by Jones’s Sound, while granting all due importance to those dis- 
coveries, we still upheld the paramount importance of the acknowledged 
Arctic highway. We never sided with the decisive opinion given b 
Captain Austin and his companions, that their researches had decided the 
question that Sir Juhn Franklin’s expedition had not taken a westerly or 
south-westerly direction from Barrow’s Strait. We discussed that ques- 
tion at length in the October number of the New Monthly Magazine 
for 1851, as comparing more particularly the results obtained by Cap- 
tain Austin’s sledge parties, and the instructions given to Sir John 
Franklin, which decidedly pointed out the route now followed by Captain 
M‘Clure, of .the Investigator. We returned to the charge in December 
of the same year. Arrowsmith’s map, then published, enabled us to say 
still more positively, that the opinions that we emitted of the insufficiency 
of the data obtained by Ommaney, Osborne, Browne, and M‘Clintock, 
to determine whether or not Sir John Franklin was frozen up in westerly 
or south-westerly ices, was further corroborated. We particularly in- 
sisted upon the fact, that the whole extent of country from Cape Walker 
and the most westerly shores explored by Captain Ommaney to Banks’s 
Land, had been left unexamined, and it is precisely in that region that 
Prince of Wales’ Strait has been discovered. Our on then lay in the 
progress of the Enterprise and Investigator, which we said (p. 484) 
would, on their way from Behring’s Straits to Parry Islands, have to 
cut through a portion of these unexplored regions. In April, 1852, we 
again repeated (p. 451): ‘‘ Our greatest hopes are, at the present moment, 
centred in the progress of Commander M‘Clure and his party in her 
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Majesty’s ship Investigator, now frozen in somewhere between Behring’s 
Straits and Melville Island.” And so it has really turned out to be the 
case. 

Curious enough, Lieutenant M‘Clintock must have been with the sledge 
Perseverance, when he attained his extreme westerly point of 114 deg. 
20 min. in lat. 74 deg. 38 min. in May, 1851, within fifty-five geogra- 
phical miles distance of the Bay of Mercy, where the Jnvestigator was 
frozen in in September of the same year. Captain M‘Clure and his party 
had to travel some 150 geographical miles, or more, before they could 
convey despatches from the Bay of Mercy in Baring Island, to Winter 
Harbour in Melville Island ; but in reality some sixty geographical 
miles from shore to shore is all that remained to be passed over to esta- 
blish the existence of this frozen in “ North-West Passage.” 

It will be remembered that the Jnvestigator was last seen on the 6th 
of August, 1850, running to the north-eastward, with studding-sails set. 
It appears that she rounded Point Barrow, on the north coast of America, 
with great difficulty, and that the ship was also detained in its further 
progress along the same coast by thick weather, fogs, and contrary winds, 
in addition to the ordinary difficulties presented by shallow water, and 
the necessity of working to windward between the Polar Pack and the 
gradually sloping shore. On the 21st of August, however, the Jnvesti- 
gator made the Pelly Islands, off the river Mackenzie, and on the 24th, 
communicated with some Esquimaux a little to the westward of Point 
Warren, still on the coast of Arctic America. 

The Esquimaux at this place are said to have shown great apprehen- 
sion as to the object of the Jnvestigator’s visit, fearing, according to their 
own statements, that the ship had come to revenge the death of a white 
man they had murdered some time ago. ‘They related that some white 
men had come there in a boat, and that they built themselves a house, 
and lived there; at last the natives murdered one, and the others escaped 
they knew not where, but the murdered man was buried in a spot they 

ointed out. A thick fog coming on, prevented Captain M‘Clure examining 
this locality, which is much to be regretted, as this is just the point that 
a boat’s party from the expedition under Sir John Franklin, who was inti- 
mate with the geography of the coast of Arctic America, from his over- 
land expedition in 1819, would—supposing the Krebus and Terror to 
have been wrecked in the intricate passage of the archipelago south-west 
of Cape Walker, or in the pack west of Baring Island—have sought to 
gain the Mackenzie, and which presented to them the most favourable— 
indeed, under their circumstances, almost the only route—by which they 
could hope to reach the settlements of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company. 
This notice, then, of the destruction and dispersion of a party of white 
men who came there in a boat, now some time back, obtains, in the 
absence of all other clue to the fate of our gallant countrymen, a very 
deep and melancholy interest. Captain M‘Clure, for reasons which do not 
appear in the information as yet conveyed to us, does not attach any im- 
portance to the circumstance here alluded to ; for, after visiting another 
party of Esquimaux at Cape Bathurst, on the same coast, he says: “‘ We 
now took our final leave of the Esquimaux upon the American coast, fully 
convinced that neither the ships nor any of the crew of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition have ever reached their shores.”” It would cer- 
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tainly appear strange, if such had been the case, that neither Sir John 
Richardson, nor the boat parties under Captains Pullen and ‘Hooper, 
should have heard anything about it. Still it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Rae’s attention will be called to the fact, to which it is evident Captain 
Inglefield attaches more:interest:than Captain M‘Clure. 

On the 6th of September, being to the northward of Cape Parry, the 
next ‘most remarkable cape of Arctic America, east of Cape Bathurst, 
they discovered some high land, upon which they landed the ensuing 
day, naming it Baring Island. On the 9th they discovered more land, 
which ‘they named Prince Albert’s Land, and which is said to be the 
westerly prolongation of Wollaston and Victoria Lands. The northern 
part of Baring Island also corresponds to Banks’ Land of the Arctic ex- 
plorers from the East. This multiplication of names appears, therefore, 
very unnecessary: Prince Albert’s Land being part of Wollaston Land, 
and Baring Island part of Banks’ Land. Baring Island is separated from 
Prince Albert Land by a strait which was called Prince of Wales’ Strait, 
and which'Captain M‘Clure satisfied himself, by travelling parties, com- 
municated with Barrow’s Strait, thus establishing the existence of a 
north-west passage (when free from ice) in that direction. 

Prince Albert’s Land was found to be inhabited, in its southern por- 
tions, by a primitive people, described as being of quiet, simple, and 
inoffensive habits. ‘They had never seen white men before, and were at 
first naturally much alarmed. There were also musk oxen, five of which 
formed a hikes addition to the stock of the Investigator. 

The ice did not break up till the 14th of July, 1851, when the ship 
was allowed to drift with the pack towards Parry’s or Barrow’s Straits 
till August 14th, when, having attained lat. 73 deg. 14 min. 19 sec., 
long. 115 deg. 30 min. 30 sec., ora distance of only fifteen miles from the 
previously discovered entrance to Parry’s or Barrow’s Straits (the said 
entrance being in lat. 73 deg. 30 min. north, long. 114 deg. 14 min. 
west, and according to the map attached to the Parliamentary Blue-book 
printed in 1852, forty-five miles distant from the nearest coast of Melville 
Island, which is therefore the width of Parry’s Strait at that point), their 
further progress was unfortunately arrested by a north-east wind setting 
‘In, whieh set large masses of ice to the southward, and carried them back 
with them. Had the Investigator been supplied with a screw-propeller, 
it is possible she might have confronted this difficulty, and have effected 
the north-west passage, and been in England in 1851. 

Thus driven back, however, Captain M‘Clure bore up to the south- 
ward of Baring Island, and ran up with clear water as far as to lat. 
74 deg. 27 min. N., long. 122 deg. 32 min. 15 sec. W., within a mile 
of the coast the whole distance, when his progress was impeded by ice 
resting upon the shore, and the ship was at the same time in great 
danger of being crushed or driven on shore by ‘the ice coming in with a 
heavy pressure from the Polar Sea. The Jnvestigator was detained by 
these difficulties from the 20th of August to the 19th of September, or a 
month within a day, when observing clear water along shore to the east- 
ward, she was cast off from a large grounded floe to which she had been 
secured, and worked in that direction, with occasional obstructions from 
ice and mud banks, and several narrow escapes from the stupendous 
Polar ice, till the 24th of September, when, being in lat. 74 dey. 6 min. 
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N., and long. 117 deg. 54 min. W., or fifty-five miles from the nearest 
shores of Melville Island, and at or near the entrance to Parry's Strait, 
they observed:the said strait to be full of ice, large masses of whieh were 
setting down towards them. So finding a well-sheltered spot upon ‘the 
south side of a shoal upon which they had grounded the night ‘before, 
and which was protected from the heavy ice by the projection of the 
reef, they ran in and anchored in four fathoms. That very same night 
they were frozen in, and the Jnvestigator has remained ever since in the 
same spot, which has very appropriately been designated by its gallant 
commander the Bay or Mercy. 

Baring Island, or Banks’ Land, was luckily found to abound in rein- 
deer and hares, which remained the entire winter, and the officers and 
crew were enabled to add upwards of 4000lbs. to their stock of provisions 
during their first year’s detention. Captain M‘Clure states that in these 
latitudes a ship stands no chance of getting to the westward by entering 
the Polar Sea, the wind being contrary and the pack impenetrable ; but 
this does not apply to higher latitudes, supposing Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition to have gone to the westward by Queen’s Channel. Prince 
of Wales’ Strait he conceives to be more practicable, but that apparently 
only to ships going westward or south-westward. 

A party, consisting of Captain M‘Clure, Mr. Court, second master, and 
six others, went over the ice in April, 1852, to Winter Harbour, Mel- 
ville Island, were they deposited a record of their proceedings up to that 
time. This despatch was discovered by a party from the Resolute, 
Captain Kellett, which wintered the same year at Dealy Island, Melville 
Island ; and as far as we can make out, the gallant Lieutenant Pim, the 
same who proposed the Siberian expedition of succour, was despatched at 
once to communicate with their long lost, frozen in countrymen. 

The account of Lieutenant Pim’s arrival at the Bay of Mercy, as given 
by Captain Kellett in a private letter, is one of the most affecting inei- 
dents that has yet sprung out of the Arctic expeditions. There is only 
one other possible event of a similar kind that would exceed it in that 
respect. 

M‘Clure and his first-lieutenant were walking on the ice. Seeing a 
person coming very fast towards them, they supposed that it was one of 
their party being chased by a bear. They accordingly walked towards 
him, but had not got above a hundred yards when they could see by his 
proportions that he was not one of them. Pim was at this time throw- 
ing up his hands and hallooing out, his face being described as appearing 
as black as his hat—we must suppose from running and excitement. 

At length Pim reached the two lonely strollers quite beside himself, 
and yet under the circumstances he exhibited an amusing specimen of 
naval etiquette, still more amusing if we consider the position of the 
parties, two of them ice-imprisoned for two long winters, the third coming 
over the desolate ice from no one knew where. ‘Who are you, and 
where do you come from?” inquired Captain M‘Clure. “ Lieutenant 
Pim, Herald, Captain Kellett,” was the answer stammered out by the 
happy sailor. “This was,” says Captain Kellett, “‘ more inexplicable to 
‘M‘Clure, as I was the last person he shook hands with in Behring’s 
Straits.” He at length found that this solitary stranger was a true 
Englishman—‘“ an angel of light.” ‘The arrival of a stranger had :also 
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by this time been made out by the ship’s crew, and the news had spread 
like lightning. There being only one hatchway open, the men got fairly 
jammed in their attempts to get up one before the other. Strength 
and health suddenly returned to the sick, who are described as jumping 
out of their hammocks—every one forgot his previous despondency ; “ in 
fact, all was changed on board the Investigator !” 

It does not appear why Lieutenant Pim should have been “a solita 
stranger.” It is not likely that, however adventurously disposed, Captain 
Kellett would have let him start on foot ajourney of some hundred miles 
over the ice alone. We must suppose that he ran on in advance of his 
sledge party. 

This opportune and welcome visit was soon returned by Captain 
M‘Clure, and Captain Kellett describes the arrival of his gallant friend 
with delightful enthusiasm : 

“ This is really a red-letter day in our voyage, and shall be kept as a 
holiday by our heirs and successors for ever. At nine o’clock of this day 
(April 19th, 1853) our look-out man made the signal for a party coming 
in from the westward ; all went out to meet them and assist ‘them in. 
A second party was then seen. Dr. Domville was the first party I met. 
I cannot describe my feelings when he told me that Captain M‘Clure 
was among the next party. 1 was not long in reaching him, and giving 
him many hearty shakes—no purer were ever giv ren by two men in this 
world. M/‘Clure looks well, but is very hungry.’ 

No wonder! He had at the time Lieutenant Pim arrived at the Bay 
of Mercy thirty men and three officers, fully prepared to leave for the 
depot at Point Spencer. “ What a disappointment,” says Captain 
Kellett, “it would have been to go there and find the miserable Mary 
yacht with four or five casks of provisions, instead of a fine depdt !” 

Another party of seven men were to have gone by the river Mackenzie, 
with a request to the Admiralty to send out a ship to meet them at 
Point Leopold in 1854. Captain Kellett adds, he had ordered the 
thirty men over to the Resolute. The captain had also sent his surgeon 
to report upon the health of the crew. He had further desired that, 
should there not be among them twenty men who would volunteer to 
remain another winter, Captain M‘Clure was to desert his vessel. 
Lieutenant Cresswell, of the Jnvestigator, has returned to England with 
Captain Inglefield, of the Phanix, who brought home the news we now 
transcribe. 

According to a letter written on board the Jnvestigator, and dated 
April 10th, 1853, Captain M‘Clure states it to be his intention, should 
the ice break up in the Bay of Mercy sufficiently early to permit of his 
getting through Parry’s Strait this season, to push forward at once ; but 
if the ice does not permit this, he still hopes that it will break up suffi- 
ciently to enable him to take the ship to Port Leopold in Barrow’s Strait, 
and complete a twelvemonth’s provisions, and he will then risk wintering 
in the pack, or getting through in preference to remaining at that port. 

If, however, the Investigator should not be able to get “out of the Bay 
of Mercy, it was his intention to leave towards the end of April, 1854, 
and make for Port Leopold, where there is a good boat, a nt and 
supplies ; and with this he would try to make the whalers in Pond’s or 
Baffin’s Bays. But it is evident that the Admiralty will not allow our 
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gallant countrymen to be driven to such extremities. If the Jnvestigator 
cannot get out the present season, parties can supply the crew with pro- 
visions from Sir Edward Belcher’s squadron, and by leaving one or more 
vessels in Barrow’s Strait to ensure the safe return of the crew, they 
could remain on board the Jnvestigator till another chance presented 
itself for the liberation of the ship in the summer of 1854; and such 
chance failing, the officers and men could then desert the vessel, and 
reach a ship in Barrow’s Strait in time to get to England the same 
season. It may also be a matter of consideration with the Admiralty, 


whether it may not be worth while to re-man and re-provision the 


Investigator, to find her way back the same way she came. 

Hope is said to live upon less than will sustain anything else ; but there 
are very few grounds for expecting that the Jnvestigator will be saved 
by getting through Parry’s Strait. When discovered by the distinguished 
navigator whose name, as the westerly prolongation of Barrow’s Strait, 
it justly bears, it was blocked up by a fixed body of ice, and, excepting 
in sledge parties, not one of the numerous expeditions of succour has 
since been able to get even so far westward as Captain Parry did. 
Captain M‘Clure has now arrived and knocked at the same icy gate, but 
from an opposite direction—from the eastward. 

When the Jnvestigator got so far as it has, it must, as in Sir Edward 
Parry’s instance, have been under the auspices of an unusual open 
season, as is shown by its being frozen in ever since ; yet, on this occasion, 
Parry’s Strait, when approached by Prince of Wales’ Strait, and by the 
west shores of Baring Island, was apparently as permanently frozen up 
as on all former occasions. What, therefore, but the most unreasonable 
hopes can we entertain that that strait will be opened in 1853 or 1854, 
which has never, that we are aware of, being seen open since first dis- 
covered in 1819? 

If the results of recent Arctic exploration—however anxious we may 
be for the fate of those engaged in them—have been of a brilliant 
description as far as geographical discovery is concerned in the south- 
west and west, they have not been less so in a northerly direction. 

Sir Edward Belcher quitted Beechey Island on the 14th of August, 
and steamed direct up Wellington Channel, determined to have nothing 
to do with any land which could have been seen and named by Penny’s 

ple. He thus pushed on direct for Cape Becher, which he reached 
about midnight of the 16th, and leaving a caché at that point he at once 
proceeded to the extreme land called Cape Sir John Franklin by Captain 
Penny, but which he designated as Mount Percy, calling the territo 
“* Northumberland of North Britain,” and the “islet covered sea” beneath 
him, ‘ Northumberland Sound.” And here, in lat. 76 deg. 52 min. 
north, long. 97 deg. west, the Assistance passed the winter of 1852-53. 
The warrant for this change of names was found in the fact that this 
land was quite differently disposed, and in a totally different latitude and 
longitude to what has been described by the bold pioneer, but not very 
scientific explorer, Penny. From this point Sir Edward Belcher could 
see Cape Lady Franklin, Captain Penny’s extreme point westward ; but 
as he had reached the extreme land north of Cape Becher, he transposed 
the name of Sir John Franklin from where it stands on the chart in the 
Blue-book to the foot of Mount Percy, giving to an island next to him 
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the name of Point Sophia, from the same map. Sir Edward Belcher 
considered himself as wintering in the Polar Sea, which he adds is 
probably com of a great archipelago of islets and sand-banks—a 
rather hasty deduction. 

The ship being frozen in, boat and sledge parties were at once set to 
work. One started under Sir Edward Belcher, another under Com- 
mander Richards, and a third under Lieutenant Osborne. On the 25th 
of August Sir Edward Belcher describes himself as landing on a low 
point, where the coast suddenly turned to the eastward, and discovering 
the remains of several well-built Esquimaux houses, not simply circles 
of small stones, but two lines of well-laid wall in excavated ground, filled 
in between by about two feet of fine gravel, well paved, and withal pre- 
senting the appearance of great care—‘ more, indeed,” adds Sir Edward, 
“than I am willing ‘to attribute to the rude inhabitants, or migrating 
Esquimaux.” What is meant to be conveyed by this? If the impres- 
sion was that these were traces similar to what were found at Beechey 
Island, why not say so; but if so, some fragments of European art 
would also have been inevitably found. Coal was discovered in this 
neighbourhood, and bones of deer, walrus, seals, &c., were strewed 
around. 

On the evening of the 27th of August, Sir Edward Belcher took pos- 
session of a large island, which he named Exmouth Island, and its 
summit Milne Peak, in lat. 77 deg. 15 min. north, that.is to say north- 
ward of anything discovered by Captain Penny. From hence he navi- 
gated with great danger to land still further north, in lat. 77 deg. 
33 min., long. about 97 deg., and which he named North Cornwall. 
This was the extreme point reached upon this occasion; and the party 
returned to the ship on the 8th of September, having been absent six- 
teen days. 

In a subsequent despatch, dated Beechey Island, July 26th, 1853, 
Sir Edward Belcher, who had before given it as his opinion that the so- 
called Smith and Jones’s Sounds were connected with the sea he was 
then exploring, describes himself as having discovered the outlet of the 
latter in about lat. 76 deg. 30 min., and 90 deg. west long., the ‘Polar 
Sea open, and extending as far as the eye could reach. This was on the 
26th of May. A despatch of Sir Edward Belcher’s, written in the 
month of April, has not appeared, and thus renders it difficult to follow 
the gallant officer’s proceedings between the winter of 1852 and the 
spring of 1853; but it appears from this last despatch that he named 
other portions of the region around him Prince Alfred Bay and Prin- 
eess Royal Island, and that he discovered a whole group of islands in the 
very high latitude of 78 deg. 10 min.! which he called Victoria Archi- 
pelago. The easternmost of these islands, which is said to form the 
channel to Jones’s Strait, he called North Kent, in honour of his Royal 
Highness the late Duke. The Victoria Archipelago is therefore the 
most northerly land known, as Victoria Land is the most southerly ; and 
the limits of Queen Vietoria’s dominions has now been made to extend 
very nearly indeed from pole to pole! 

Sir Edward Belcher returned to his ship from this remarkable expedi- 
tion on the 22nd of June, after an absence of fifty-two days. Commander 
Richards had, in the same interval, crossed from the Polar Sea to Mel- 
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ville Island, exploring in his way Sabine Island and Hecla and Griper 
Gulf, and determining the connexion of Byam Martin Channel with the 
Polar Sea. Lieutenant Osborne was exploring the coast of the Polar 
Sea at the same time, on its western side. 

The North Star, Captain Pullen, passed the winter of 1852-53 on 
Beechey Island, in a most dangerous position. She was driven on shore 
by a violent gale, and remained there the whole winter, and was only 
got off last spring; luckily, it is said, without much difficulty or damage. 

As late as the month of August, this year, M. Bellot having volun- 
teered to lead a small party with despatches for Sir Edward Belcher, 
that gallant officer left the North Star with four men, a sledge, and an 
india-rubber boat, the ice being at that time still heavy in Wellington 
Channel. A sudden and unforeseen disruption of the ice took place, 
however, very soon after the departure of the party, and on the third 
day they came to open water, supposed to be off Cape Grinnell. M. 
Bellot tried to fetch land twice in the india-rubber boat, but without 
success. William Harvey, boatswain’s mate, and William Madden, A.B., 
were more successful, taking a line with them in order to establish a 
communication with the shore. By this means three loads were landed 
from the sledge, when unfortunately the ice began to break up, moving 
from the shore, and M. Bellot, two men, and the boat and sledge, were 
drifted rapidly away. The men left on the floe with M. Bellot were 
Johnson and Hook. Johnson’s account of what followed, under such 
fearful circumstances, must be given in his own words: 


We commenced trying to draw the boat and sledge to the southward, but 
found the ice driving so fast; we left the sledge and took the boat only, but 
the wind was so strong at the time that it blew the boat over and over. We 
then took the boat with us under shelter of a piece of ice, and M. Bellot and 
ourselves commenced cutting an ice-house with our knives for shelter. 
M. Bellot sat for half an hour in conversation with us, talking on the danger 
of our position. I told him I was not afraid, and that the American expedi- 
tion were driven up and down this channel by the ice. He replied, *‘ /know 
they were ; and when the Lord protects us not a hair of our heads shall be 
touched.” I then asked M. Bellot what time it was? He said, “ About 
a quarter-past eight a.m.” (Thursday, the 18th); and then lashed up his 
books and said he would go and see how the ice was driving. He had only 
been gone about four minutes when I went round the same hummock under 
which we were sheltered to look for him, but could not see him, and on re- 
turning to our shelter saw his stick on the opposite side of a crack, about five 
fathoms wide, and the ice all breaking up. I then called out “ Mr. Bellot!” 
but no answer (at this time blowing very heavy). After this I again searched 
round, but could see nothing of him. I believe that when he got from the 
shelter the wind blew him into the crack, and, his south-wester being tied 
down, he could not rise. Finding there was no hope of again seeing Lieute- 
nant Bellot, I said to Hook, “I’m not afraid; I know the Lord will always 
sustain us.” We commenced travelling, to try to get to Cape de Haven, or 
Port Phillips ; and, when we got within two miles of Cape de Haven, could 
not get on shore, and returned for this side, endeavouring to get to the south- 
ward, as the ice was driving to the northward. We were that night and the 
following day in coming across, and came into the land on the eastern shore, a 
long way to the northward of the place where we were driven off. We got 
into the land at what Lieutenant Bellot told us was Point Hogarth. (?) 


Tn answer to a question as to how the survivors got on shore, John- 
son replied : 
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In drifting up the Straits towards the Polar Sea we saw an iceberg lying 
close to the shore, and found it on the ground. We succeeded in getting on 
it, and remained for six hours. I said to David Hook, “ Don’t be afraid, we 
must make a boat of a piece of ice.” Accordingly we got on to a piece passing, 
and I had a paddle belonging to the india-rubber boat. On being asked 
what.became of the india-rubber boat, he replied, “It was left where 
Lieutenant Bellot was lost.” By this piece of drift-ice we managed to reach 
the shore, and then proceeded to where the accident happened. We reached 
iton Friday. Could not find our shipmates, or any provisions. We then 
went on for Cape Bowden, and reached it on Friday night. We found 
Harvey and Madden there. They told us they were going on to the ship 
with the mail-bag. We rested that night in a miserable state, and in the 
morning got some bread and pemmican out of the caché, and after we had 
refreshed ourselves proceeded to the ship. 


Thus it was that M. Bellot, who had endeared himself to every mem- 
ber of the Arctic expedition by his zeal, his gallantry, and his cheerful- 
ness, and more especially to the officers and crew of the North Star, who 
had most of them served with him under the extraordinary difficulties 
which accompanied the exploring expedition of the Prince Albert, pre- 
viously detailed in these pages, was lost to his country and to Europe. 
It is by such united labours in the cause of humanity that the cause of 
Fain | peace and civilisation is best served. The men looked up to 
M. Bellot, although a foreigner, as a man they were always ready to 
follow ; and such an example of mutual confidence and friendly union 
ought never to be forgot by both nations. 

The Phenix, Captain Inglefield, which has happily reached our own 
shores, had also its share of disasters. Being with its consort, the 
Breadalbane, off Cape Riley, on the 20th of August—a day which is 
noticed by Captain Pullen of the North Star, lying at the time off 
Beechey Fas as oue of exceeding boisterousness-—the ice closing 
obliged both ships to quit the cape before midnight, and in endeavouring 
to push the ships into a bight in the land floe the Phanix touched the 
ground, but came off again immediately, without damage. ‘The whole 
night was spent in struggling to get the ships into a place of security, 
but the ice drove both vessels fast to the westward, when, at 3.30 a.m. of 
the 21st of August, the ice closing all round, both vessels were secured to 
a floe edge, but with steam ready to push through the instant the ice 
should loosen. 

Shortly, however, a rapid run of the outer floe to the westward placed 
the Phenix in the most perilous position. Captain Inglefield ordered 
the hands to be turned up, not that aught could be done, but to be ready, 
in case of the worst, to provide for their safety; the ice, however, easing 
off, having severely nipped this vessel, passed astern to the Breadalbane, 
which ship either received the pressure less favourably, or was less equal 
to the emergency, for it passed through her starboard bow, and in less 
than fifteen minutes she sank in thirty fathoms of water, giving the 
people barely time to save themselves, and leaving the wreck of a boat 
only to mark the spot where the ice had closed over her. Anticipating 
a a catastrophe, Captain Inglefield says he got over the stern of the 
Phenix as soon as the transport was struck, and was beside her when 
she filled; and he unhesitatingly states that no human power could have 
saved her. Fortunately, nearly the whole of the Government stores had 


been landed. 
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Having taken on board the shipwrecked crew, every precaution was 
used with regard to the safety of her Majesty’s steam-vessel ; but it was 
not till the morning of the 22nd of August that they succeeded in getting 
her to a safe position in Erebus and Terror Bay, where the ship was 
again secured to the land floe. 

Captain Inglefield describes himself as having obtained information on 
his way home of the existence of a most productive coal-mine, at a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles from the Danish settlement of Lievely Disco. 
The importance of such a discovery cannot be over estimated. With 
this we must conclude our notice of these recent brilliant discoveries; 
but we shall wait for further details, more especially in connexion with 
the fate of her Majesty’s ships Hnterprise, Captain Collinson, and the 
Investigator and its gallant crew, with anxious interest. As it is, the 
record of the doings of the latter, and of the privations of her crew, 
as well also of the explorations of Sir Edward Belcher and his assistants, 
will add some most remarkable and heart-stirring pages to the now 
long annals of progress in Arctic discovery and research. Alas, that 
we cannot also say of succour to the long lost expedition! All the chances 
are increased by the negative results obtained by Captain M‘Clure, 
that that expedition entered into the Polar Sea by Wellington Channel, 
and the habitations discovered on the shores of that sea by Sir Edward 
Belcher might possibly turn out to be a continuation of the traces dis- 
covered at Beechey Island. 








BABALI AND THE PACHA. 
BEING THE SECOND TALE OF MY DRAGOMAN. 
By Basm May. 


BaBatl the poet, philosopher, and dreamer, took a stroll, bent on star- 
gazing. Babali was in advance of his age, had outstepped the Maynooth 
doctors who said that the stars were so many balls of fire, and that the 
moon was no larger than a Dutch cheese. Babali had gone deeper into 
the matter; with head thrown back almost at right angles with his heels, 
arms crossed on his chest, and eyes distended, he had studied the moon, 
had been charmed with the good-natured expression of its broad phy- 
slognomy, grinning mouth, and benignant nose. From those signs a 
drew the conclusion that it must be a jolly world that smiled so pleasantly 
upon mankind. Babali was in one of his humours, ecstatic, foreign, de- 
tached from the outer world. Heedless of the deepening shades of night, 
not caring a pistachio for the khamsy which might surprise and over- 
whelm him, he pursued his course. How long he might have done so it 
is hard to say, but all of a sudden a violent pain of cramp at the nape 
of the neck dispelled his visionary speculations, and recalled him to him- 
self. 

“ Allah! Allah!’’ he exclaimed, wincing under it, and trying to bring 
his head forward to a perpendicular; but it had remained so long thrown 
back, the nerves had contracted, and it was some time before he could 
get it right again, or felt entirely free from a sensation of pain. 
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“ Allah! Allah! where are we?” 

Where was Babali indeed? Above, the heavens; below and all 
around, a desert—arid, wide. Babali had lost his way. He retraéed his 
steps, walked back again, diverged to the right, to the ieft; went north, 
south, east, and west, all to no purpose; he could not find’ the right 
track, Bewildered, exhausted, panting, the nascent’ morn found’ him 
lying on the ground, his head’ resting on a mound of sand: Babali’s 
hands were clasped; his travel-soiled and torn brodequins a held to 
his feet, bleeding, sore. The blood had flown to his head, his lips were 
swollen, his tongue was parched, his eyes distended and fixed. There 
was a guttural sound in his throat—Babali was choking. ‘Then he ex- 
perienced a spasmodic sensation; his head rolled off the mound, and 
struck heavily on the ground, face downwards. He bled profusely at’ the 
nose, and this fortunate circumstance saved him. He sat up, gathered in 
his knees, and joined hands around them. 

“ Oh, if I had’ but'a donkey !” he exclaimed. 

* Allah is merciful,” said a deep voice behind him. 

Babali pirouetted in the direction of the sound, and beheld a fat gen- 
tleman, with a long beard and many tails, leading an ass with a foal en 
croupe. 

Now this fat gentleman happened to be a pacha, who was taking an 
early ride, and it chanced that the animal he rode, being enceinte, littered 
on the way. This sorely perplexed the worthy man, who valued his 
new-got treasure, so he placed it on its parent’s back, and was fain him- 
self to lead the elder beast. 

Babali, believing in the interposition of a kind Providence, prepared 
to take his place by the side of the youngest member of the party, but 
the pacha, with a nervous hand, grasped. him by the broadest part of his 
pantaloon, and held him back. 

“Ah, dog! what wouldst thou? Art mad, to think of bestriding 
this poor ass. Take thou the foal on thine own shoulders and relieve 
the dam, or by Mohammet thou livest not to see to-morrow’s sun.” 

Aghast, terrified, Babali staggered back. 

‘“‘ Highness!” he cried, “I am worn out with travel—I can scarcely 
stand—dim shadows flit before mine eyes; ‘ pity the poor blind man.’ ” 

“Pity me no pities!” answered the pacha. “On with you; why 
‘tarry yet awhile ?’” 

Now it was: known far and near, that when the pacha quoted from the 
North Land savages it was no joking matter, and Babali fearmg to pro- 
voke his ire shouldered the young ass and staggered onwards, as best he 
could, at the pacha’s heels. Im due time they reached the city, and 
having set down his burden at the pacha’s door, the latter rewarded: hi: 
for his pains and great suffering with a kick in his breech, adding: 

“ Babali, oh thou fool! When thou callest upon Allah to send thee 
an ass, ask for a donkey that thou canst ride.” 

Poor Babali made the best of his way home, where he found his wife 
standing on the threshold of the door. He had strength enough left to 
throw himself into her arms, from whose embrace he was removed to be 


lain upon his bed, from which he did not rise for many days. 





It was a fine night, just such another as that which introduced Babali 
to the reader. He was convalescent, and had gone out to breathe the 
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soft night air. Babali’s cheek was pale, and step somewhat unsteady, 
et he felt'a strong inclination to roam. 

“Tf I had but a donkey that I could ride!” he ejaculated, as he 
emerged upon the square. 

“ Babali, as Llive!’’ exclaimed some one who heard the wish. 

“ That’s true, friend Mustapha,” rejoined Babali. 

“Methought I heard thee wish thou hadst a donkey?’ continued 
Mustapha. 

‘Verily thou heardest aright.” 

«And whither wouldst thou go?” inquired Mustapha. 

** Merely a-roaming.” 

“ Listen to me, friend,” said Mustapha, falling into Babali’s step, and 
walking by his side. ‘ Thou art a dreamer, and passest thy life in vain 
endeavours to unravel the mysteries which encompass us on every side, 
hoping to obtain a solution which will remove the veil from before the 
eyes of thy fellow-men. Hast thou never heard of that North Land com- 
pounder of drugs, whose wise maxim it was that ‘ where ignorance is 
bliss ’tis folly to be wise?” Ifa patient recovered, it was attributed to the 
virtue of his pills; if the patient died, it was that his time had come. 
Those there were who would know of what the pills were made, and then 
they lost all faith, and were never saved. Take my advice: accept the 
world and its anomalies as it is. Thy measure of life is threescore and 
ten. It will soon come round, friend; think of that, and let not the 
reflection intrude on thee at the eleventh hour that thy life has been a 
dream.” 

But Babali heeded him not; his eyes were raised to the canopy of 
heaven; his whole soul was absorbed in its contemplation. 

‘Tf I had but a donkey that I could ride!” 

“ Allah hears the prayer.of his faithful servant,” said Mustapha. “ My 
ass has been at grass for the last month. Command thy friend, and it 
shall bear thee whithersoever thou wouldst go.” 

They had by this time reached Mustapha’s dwelling, who took Babali 
by the arm and led him to the back of the premises, where there was an 
enclosed piece of ground whereon the donkey had enjoyed a month of 
rural freedom. 

“ An airing will stretch its legs,” said Mustapha; “ mount thou him, 
therefore, and the spirit of the true Prophet attend and watch over thee.” 

Babali did not require a second bidding, but accepted the offer at once, 
and in a few minutes was journeying without the city. 

**T will not stray from the path,” said Babali to himself; ‘“ but being 
on assback will indulge in a long ramble. There is no fear of my getting 
tired.” 

So saying, he slackened the rein on the donkey’s back, letting him go 
his own pace, and gave himself up entirely to the study of the stars. 

Weare not quite sure that he had not made some satisfactory discovery, 
without the help of a telescope, tending to prove that the end of the world 
would be brought about by our running foul of one of the planets, when 
we should inevitably be split to pieces, not larger than those so-called 
thunderbolts which are occasionally picked up in the fields, but which 
never by any chance honour crowded cities with their presence. Baballi’s 
imagination had soared thus far above sublunary matters, when the cold 
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night air taking effect on his prominents, he was fain to remember 
that he still formed part and parcel of the known world ; but he had 
derived such gratification from his ride, that his first impulse was to get 
off his ass, throw himself down on his knees, and offer up a prayer of 
thanks to the Prophet. Having thus solaced his exuberant spirit, he got 
on assback again, but, wonder of wonders! the beast would not stir. No, 
let him try what he would, patting, thumping, it was all to no purpose ; 
the brute was steeled alike to coaxing and beating. He remembered the 
well-known strophe which the popular North Land poet addressed to his 
own donkey, deprecating in soul-stirring language the employment of 
rigorous measures in the event of his meeting with a stubborn animal, 
nobly insisting on “persuasion better than force;” and Babali repeated 
the original words in melodious strain to Mustapha’s ass, but it was not 
to be charmed. Evidently Mustapha had not cultivated in the animal a 
taste either for poetry or music. Morning dawned, and found Babali 
a victim still to his companion’s stubborn disposition. He had given up 
the struggle in despair, and sat down; but now he resolved to try again. 
Standing before the brute, he was endeavouring, with outstretched arm, 
to pull him along by the bridle. With fore feet stoutly planted, the brute 
stood firm asa rock, not to be moved. Babali rampant. Ass reposant. 

A loud laugh at his back caused Babali to start and turn his head : 
there, at his elbow, stood his old acquaintance the pacha, as before on 
assback, whilst at his side walked his aga. 

“ Holy Prophet! what ails his faithful servant ?” he asked. 

“‘ Highness,” answered Babali, ‘‘’tis Mustapha’s ass has brought me 
here : the stubborn brute since noon of night has stood, and nought that 
I can do will move him.” 

The pacha chuckled. The aga stooped, and rubbed his hands be- 
tween his knees. 

** Aga,” said the pacha. 

“Thy slave is here, O Sublime Essence of Truth.” 

‘* Hast thou the bundle of thistles ?” 

The aga made no reply, but from the spacious pocket of his panta- 
loon drew forth the required bundle, and presented it to the pacha, who 
got off his ass, and commanded the aga to take his place. Then bid- 
ding Babali stand on one side and keep his eyes open, he tied one end of 
a piece of string round the bundle of thistles, and the other end he 
fastened to his bamboo. Then getting astride the stubborn donkey’s 
back, he rested the cane on its head, with the thistles dangling about an 
inch from its nose. No sooner did the beast feel the propinquity of the 
thistles, than it stretched out its neck, and bit at them; but with his 
cane, which he managed like a rudder, he first allowed them to bump up 
against its nose, and then thrust them out of its reach. Tantalised, 
teased, the ass, losing all patience, set off at a tremendous gallop in 
pursuit of provender which it was not destined to reach. Evidently the 
pacha’s neck was in danger, so his faithful aga clapped heels to his ass, 
and both master and man had soon disappeared. 

“ Verily, verily,” said Babali, as despondingly he bent his steps home- 
wards, ‘‘are our wishes ever realised, or, being realised, are we ever 


satisfied ?” 

















































































EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMONPLACE-BOOK OF A 
LATELY DECEASED AUTHOR. 


DISTRUST A FOOL’S PRAISES. 


THOMAS DE YRIARTE, an old Spanish fabulist, describes a bear as 
pleased when his dancing was approved of by the ape, but relinquishing 
the exercise when the pig applauded, and concludes by drawing this 
moral : 


Si el sabio, no aprueba malo, 
Si el necio aplaude, peor, 


Your work is bad if wise men blame, 
But worse if lauded by a fool. 


I never hear one fool praise another without thinking that the very bray 
of the ass is sweetest music to his kinsmen; and their conversation over 
their thistles doubtless turns upon its tone and richness. 


ANTIPATHIES. 

There are some persons so hateful to me, that I should turn away 
though I met them arm-in-arm with a seraph in the shining streets of 
heaven. 

GOUT. 

It is not every vice that has its badge as gluttony has in the flanneled 
limb, but this deadly sin ruddle-marks his followers like a butcher does his 
sheep. I never see a gouty foot limp up the pulpit stairs, but I expect 
anon to hear a thundering denunciation of epicurism. No wonder the 
Rev. - denounces the sins of the flesh with such an even flow of pious 
Billingsgate, for every one talks on the subject with which he is most 
conversant. 





ASPIRATION. 
“ Aim high, my boy,” my father used to say; “if you miss the sun 
you may hit the eagle. Better paint a bad cartoon than a good minia- 
ture. It is something to be even stupid on a large scale.” 


FAME. 
The other day as I was rambling, after breakfast, through a leafy 
lane in Kent, I met three children seeking the haunt of an echo. How 
like man seeking fame! Fame! ’Tis but a footprint in the dew after all. 


OUR POETS. 

Shelley’s heart leaps up into music like a fountain in one perpetual jet 
of liquid silver, ascending noiselessly, fading away in melody. Byron’s 
poetry is fierce and fitful as a cataract. Wordsworth is like a mountain 
rivulet. Southey flows on calm and equable as a river. Shakspeare 
alone is the great weltering flood of brightness, crimson in perpetual 
sunset. Men copy St. Peter’s, but they never reproduce the Pyramids. 
No one imitates Shakspeare. 
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364 Extracts from a Commonplace- Book. 


STYLE. 

How differently men handle controversial matters. There’s Johnson, 
with his two-handed sword, striking with the edge, while he pierces 
with the point, and stuns you with the hilt, hitting right and left with 
antithesis, and wielding the ponderous weapon as easily as you could a 
flail. Then there’s Burke, with his glittering rapier, all rhetorical rule 
and polish according to school—passado, montanto, staccato—one, two, 
three, the third in your becom. Then comes Macaulay, who runs in 
under your guard, and stabs you to the heart with the heavy dagger of a 
short epigrammatic sentence; Jeffery, who first kilis then scalps; and 
Carlyle, who advances armed with an antique stone axe, with which he 
mashes his foes as you would drugs in a pestle and mortar. 


| HABIT. 

‘Tis only great minds who retain the freshness of perpetual boyhood. 
Wordsworth kept it eminently, but in him it occasionally sinks into 
second childhood. Habit deadens the intensest feelings. Hear a child’s 
thoughts on the sea or the sky, and he’ll talk better poetry than Tenny- 
son. If an angel was caught in a man-trap to-morrow, and exhibited in 
London, he wouldn’t draw a house in six months. Men flock to see a 
comet, but they never look up at the stars. Tell them there is a way 
to pluck those fires from heaven to light their factory, and they listen ; 
but there they blaze, burning on, supplying’ their own gas, and needing no 
lighting, and who cares? I have often gone up the Strand, with my back 
to the west, about sunset, and seen every face that met me crimsoned as 
with the glare of a great conflagration, but no one looked up. There will 
be many men go to heaven without ever having known anything either 
of love or the pleasures of nature. When we get accustomed to heaven, 
we shall begin to criticise the very songs of the angels, and call that too 
sharp, and this a quarter of a note too flat. If dragons ever became nu- 
merous again, in a month they would be harnessed to the higglers’ carts. 


A TEST OF AFFECTION. 
Was there ever yet a son who looked for five minutes at his dead father 
without thinking of the still sealed will? 


MEDIOCRITY. 

Mediocrity is, after all, the best thing in life. The tasteless com- 
monplaces are the standards—bread and water, and good, dull, steady 
people. I'd as soon lodge over a powder-magazine as live with a genius. 
There’s M , whose poems are like sparkling champagne at the first 
reading, and like a second day’s claret at the next. I'd rather drink 
water than nectar for a continuance. Leaves are neither crimson nor 
gold colour, but plain sober green. 
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CHRONICLES OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 


Part III. 
a 


Tuts was the state of affairs at the time when the ladies were intro- 
duced to the reader. On that day, Captain Howard called to speak on 
the subject to the major, who, having been previously prepared for the 
visit by his wife, and being himself not averse to the connexion, imme- 
diately gave his consent. Charles neither saw nor suspected that his 
happiness was resting on a frail foundation ; he never dreamt of false- 
hood or deceit; and when, a day or two after, in a long and, to him, 
most interesting conversation with his betrothed, he spoke of the years he 
had spent at school, of Mrs. Selby, and dear little Nelly, and related the 
cruel accident which had deprived the poor child of sight, health, and 
beauty—when Fanny heard him, with every appearance of deep feeling 
and interest, and when she breathed gently a wish that he would go to 
England, and see what could be done to repair the injury, how could he 
do other than ask her to go with him? How could he feel otherwise 
than that the pleasure would be doubled, trebled, to him if shared © ith 
so gentle a partner, so sympathising a companion? Fanny seemea, at 
first, startled at the idea of so short a preparation, but she nevertheless 
led him on so artfully, that at length the request was earnestly, passion- 
ately pressed; and then, with every appearance of maidenly modesty, it 
was granted ; and she had promised to marry him, and, if he could get 
leave of absence—of which there was little doubt—to go with him to 
England in less than a month. 

By Fanny’s wish, the engagement was kept as private as possible, 
and all went smoothly on to the appointed day, the time passing away 
in an almost uninterrupted succession of scenes of pleasure and gaiety. 
On the very evening before the day fixed for the wedding, there was to 
be a grand ball at the Government House, to which the sisters dnd Cap- 
tain Howard were invited. Charles was most unwilling to go at such a 
time; but it was voted that the invitation could not be refused, and so 
they prepared to set out. Fanny was dressed betimes, and, while waiting 
for the carriage which was to convey her to the scene of pleasure, she 
stood contemplating, with infinite satisfaction, the image reflected in the 
mirror before her; and indeed she might well feel satisfied with the re- 
sult of the labours of herself and her maid. 

“ Miss Crewe,” she thought, “ may be there, loaded with diamonds, 
but I do not think that, even with them, she can look like this.” 

At this moment, Louisa entered the room, and as she stood by her 
sister’s side, the expression of her countenance, as seen in the glass, 
caused Fanny to turn around with surprise, and to exclaim : 

7 Why, Louisa, what is the matter? You look as if you had seen a 
ghost !” 

“T feel as if I had,” replied Louisa. “ Look here! This has just 
been brought to me by mistake, instead of to you.’ 

And she gave Fanny an unsealed note written in pencil; it merely 
bore the words— 
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366 Chronicles of a Country Town. 


‘‘ They tell me, dearest Fanny, you are going to a ball. Spare me 


only ten minutes before you set out.—Yours, 
“ Ropert Smnciarr.” 


As Fanny’s eyes fell on the words her face and neck flushed, for an 
instant, to a crimson hue, which again faded rapidly away to a deadly 

eness. 

‘¢ This is most unfortunate,” she said; “‘ where is he ?” 

“ As he asked to see you alone he has been shown into the breakfast- 
room.” 

** So far well. And where is Howard ?” 

*¢ Captain Howard has not yet arrived.” 

“Go, Louisa, into the drawing-room,”’ said her sister, after a moment’s 
thought, and when Howard comes amuse him there until I join you. I 
will go to Robert.” 

“You go!” exclaimed Louisa. ‘ What will you say to him? How 
can you see him?” 

*¢ Leave that to me,” replied Fanny, steadily enough; “I will go, or 
there may be mischief.” 

As she entered the room Robert Sinclair flew to meet her. 

“ Fanny! dearest Fanny!’’ he cried; “my own beloved, my promised 
bride! Iam come sooner than you expected—say I am not unwel- 
come.” 

“ Unwelcome !—no,” said Fanny ; “but why did you not write to say 
your plans were altered? This sudden arrival has surprised me greatly.” 
And she trembled as she spoke. 

“ T wished to see you, Fanny: I had much to tell you, and preferred 
saying it to writing it. But must you go to this ball to-night ?” 

“I must indeed,” she said; “‘my sisters would be very angry if I 
refused ; they are ready to go. You must come to-morrow, and then I 
can hear all you have to tell.” 

“ Well,” replied her lover, “‘ I suppose I must submit. I regret the 
delay ; but I should wish, when I speak to you, to have a little time to 
ourselves. But how very beautiful you are looking, my own Fanny! I 
trust the rumour x 

“* When did you arrive ?”’ asked Fanny, abruptly. 

‘‘T have landed only a few hours, and already I have heard that the 
world of Calcutta has been busy, as the world is everywhere on those 
matters, in cutting out a match for you, dear Fanny. I could afford to 
— at the report; but tell me, love, that there is no foundation 

or it.” 

“* No, Robert,” she said, “none whatever. But you must go now; 
come again to-morrow. We shall be later than usual ; for we shall be 
up late to-night. Good night.” 

“Good night, my dearest!” said the lover; and drawing her gently 
towards him, he pressed the lip of her whom he looked upon as soon to be 
his bride. 

Fanny Somerville was that night the undisputed belle of the ball- 
room, though she made less display than ordinary, and though, not- 
withstanding her efforts to repress it, there was evidently a restless 
uneasiness in her manner; but the flush on her cheek, and the daz- 
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zling brightness of her eyes, rather heightened her beauty, and people 
said they had never seen her to such advantage. Charles Howard 
watched every glance. He saw that she was agitated, and remarked 
that there was less self-possession than usual in her manner ; but he 
could, and did, account for this in a way most pleasing to himself. 

The evening passed, as such evenings usually do, and when the 
sisters were once more at home, they remarked that Fanny had grown 
v ale. 

+ owe a bad headache,” she said; and, wishing them good night 
rather abruptly, she retired to her own chamber. She had not been 
gone more than five minutes, when Louisa, who felt very uneasy about 
her, followed her to her room. She found her sister seated before the 
toilet ; the light fell strongly on her face, and Louisa started at seeing 
that it was white as that of a corpse, and almost as rigid. 

“Why do you come here?” Fanny exclaimed, starting up; ‘do you 
want to see my misery?” 

“Oh, Fanny, dear Fanny, what can we do?” cried Louisa, weeping. 
“T feared something like this. But it is not too late now: give up 
Captain Howard ; tell him the truth at once—anything is better than 
this.” 

“Give up Captain Howard ?—tell him the truth? Oh, Louisa, it is 
too late for that! Think !—if I were to do so now, all my prospects in 
life would be blighted. The very boys would hoot me, as the false mis- 
tress of two lovers and the wife of neither! No, no, no! that may not 
be; I must go on with it now.” 

“ But,” said Louisa, “consider the sin! You will take on you solemn 
duties; you will pronounce at the altar the most solemn vows. Can 

ou do so deliberately, and know that you are devoted to another?” 

“What are you about to do?” said Fanny—‘“ what are you about to 
do? How many women every day do the same? I must throw off 
this weakness, and be myself again: Robert’s coming so unexpectedly 
has upset me sadly. I will go to bed; and, Louisa, promise me to say 
nothing of this. Good night, once more.” 

And dismissing her gentle sister, with something like recovered com- 
posure, she retired to bed; but not before she had taken a miniature 
from a small casket, and looked at it long and sadly. She then sought 
repose, but little was found. 

The next morning saw Fanny Somerville the bride of Charles 
Howard. 

What was the disappointment, the agony, the rage, the contempt of 
Robert Sinclair, when he heard the astounding intelligence of Fanny 
Somerville’s marriage to another! The shock brought on a severe ill- 
ness; two months had elapsed before he was sufficiently recovered to 
leave Calcutta; and when he took his passage back to Europe, Captain 
and Mrs. Howard were far on their watery way to England. 

Sinclair betook himself to France, and became a sojourner in its gay 
capital. 
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Chronicles of a Country Town. 


Il. 


Ir was a gloomy November’s evening. The dark clouds, which had 
for some time hung over the little town of St. Bennett’s, calling forth 
various sagacious opinions from old veterans who had seen a winter 
or two in their time—some to the effect that there was going to be a 
heavy fall of snow, others that there was not “heart” enough in the 
weather for that—had at length settled the matter by pouring down one 
continuous, soaking, firmly-resolved deluge of rain. It had rained all 
the day before, it had rained all night, it had rained all the morning, and 
it was, though in a less degree, raining still. The world was looking as 
if there had been an universal washing-day— cold, sloppy, and comfortless ; 
the trees were dripping with moisture; the houses were stored with wet 
umbrellas: the streets were damp, dirty, disagreeable, and, except for 
the occasional click of a patten, silent; the lamp-lighter—unattended 
by the half-dozen little boys who usually made it their business to follow 
him, and shout exultingly, as each successive lamp was lit—was noise- 
lessly making his rounds, gliding through the streets, placing his ladder, 
scampering up, and sliding down again, with inconceivable velocity; and 
people were drawing down blinds, closing window-shutters, and giving 
the knob of coal on the fire a smart rap with the poker, to make it 
blaze. In aword, it was five o’clock. 

Mrs. Selby and Eleanor were sitting alone in the little parlour of the 
old cottage : they had just finished their tea, and each had turned around 
towards the fire, and was gazing into the glowing coals, absorbed in her 
own thoughts. Since Eleanor’s return from London, all had gone well 
with her; she was in perfect health, and the sight, so mercifully restored, 
seemed to have quite regained its former power. Time, too, had per- 
fected her childhood’s promise of beauty, and now each succeeding day 
seemed to add a new grace to her person and manner; almost all agreed 
that they had never seen so lovely and elegant a girl. Neither had the 
culture of her mind been neglected, although she had sat for so many 
years in darkness and suffering ; for though she had, necessarily, much yet 
to learn, and was, indeed, busily employed every day in acquiring know- 
ledge and accomplishments which might be of use to herself and her 
mother, yet even during the period of her blindness, her mother’s 
anxious care, and the kind teaching of her companions, had stored her 
mind with information, the more solid, perhaps, and well-remembered, 
because her attention had not been distracted by outward objects. 

“ Well, Nelly,” said her mother, suddenly, ‘ what are you thinking 
so deeply about ?” 

Eleanor looked up, with a start and a half blush, but she answered, 
artlessly, 

“ 1 was thinking of Charlie, mamma.” 

“Do you think you should know Charles Howard again, by sight, 
Eleanor?” asked her mother, after a moment’s pause; “it is many 
years since you have seen him.” 

* Know him, mamma ?—know Charles Howard? I should think so! 
When I was blind, I used to try to think I saw you all, when I heard you 
moving about me; and I then stamped your faces quite firmly on my 
mind, I used to have such pleasant dreams, too, at times—such bright 
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memories of the past !—especially when I heard Charlie’s olian harp ; 
and sometimes I could see you all nearly as plainly as I see you now.” 
She paused a moment, and then continued: “ When God restored me 
my sight, I saw you, and Dr. Barfoot, and Mr. Cooch, and old Janey, 
just what I remembered. You were but little altered, and the others 
were changed still less; but all the Barfoots and Cooches—the girls, I 
mean—were strangely different from what I remembered them ; they 
were so much taller and more womanly than I had imagined. You 
will laugh at me, mamma, but I cannot tell you how startled I was, 
when I saw myself, for the first time, in the glass. I had heard people 
say, when they saw me in the streets, ‘ Poor child! how very pretty she 
was before Charlie Howard shot her ; one can hardly believe her to be 
‘ the same!’ And others would say, ‘Poor thing! what a melancholy- 
looking child she is now! Her mother will never rear her; and it would 
be a mercy if she were taken at once, for she will never be anything 
again!’ I did not like to tell you all this; but it used to make me fret, 
and be, I fear, very cross: but you bore all, my dear, good, kind 
mamma ; and now I am longing to be able to pay you back some of 
the debt I owe you.” 

“ But,” said her mother, inquiringly, “ you do not tell me, Nelly, 
what you thought of yourself when you looked in the glass.” 

“T scarcely know how, mamma, but I will try. As my health grew 
better, the poor people, who are generally the most ready to tell the 
truth, would compliment me on my improved looks; and I was so 
gratified, because I knew that Charlie would be glad to find me some- 
thing like what I had been. When I could see again, there was quite a 
struggle in my mind between hope and fear, and it was almost with 
dread that I thought of looking in the glass. When I at last ventured 
to take a peep, I actually started with surprise! ‘Could that be,’ I 
thought, ‘little Eleanor Selby ? Mamma, | am ashamed to say it, but 
my heart bounded with joy, at seeing myself so much better than I had 
expected, and for days I could not still the triumph of my own vain 
heart. But now I feel differently: I am grateful to my heavenly Father 
for taking from me the deformity which had been my portion, and am 
contented to be no better, in other respects, than those I see around me.” 

There was a minute of silence, and then Eleanor again spoke : 

‘“* Mamma,” she said, “ I should think Charlie must surely have had 
our letter by this time. How glad he will be to know that I can see! 
May I just open the window a little bit, for five minutes, mamma, to 
hear the Aolian harp? I don’t think it rains much now. As time goes 
by, and I become acquainted with the realities around me, I find that 
the visions which cheered me through years of darkness, grow fainter. I 
should not like to forget Charlie Howard, and when I hear the tones of the 
olian harp, his voice seems to mingle with them; and sometimes, [ 
fancy, I catch again the very airs he as we long ago on his flute.” 

“* Do so, if you please, Eleanor,” replied her mother; ‘“ but I fear we 
let our minds dwell too much on Charlie Howard. We do not know 
how contact with the world may have changed him.” 

Eleanor made no answer, but she placed the Molian harp, and, seating 
herself by the window, closed her eyes that she might recal more dis- 
tinctly the visions of the past; whilst her mother sat gazing on her with 
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a somewhat sad and anxious look. For, perhaps, five minutes they had 
remained perfectly still, when suddenly the repose of Eleanor’s counte- 
nance was changed to an expression of eager listening ; then, springin 
to her feet, before her mother could speak, she clasped her hands, om 
exclaimed, 

“ Mamma, mamma! that is like Charlie’s footstep !” 

Mrs. Selby, accustomed to rely on the acuteness of hearing which had 
been remarkable in her daughter since her loss of sight—though she had 
but little expectation of her being right in this instance—opened the 

lour-door quickly, and was, in an instant, clasped in the arms of 
Charles Howard! 

“* My dear, dear Mrs. Selby!” he cried, ‘ where is Nelly ? where is 
our own little Nelly?” And his eye rested doubtfully on the beautiful 
face and perfect figure of the young lady near the window. Eleanor had 
not moved—she had seen, not only Charlie, but also a strange lady, who 
had entered with him, and who was gazing around the room and at her- 
self with no very pleased air of surprise. 

“ Charlie,” at last said Nelly, in a subdued voice, “do you not 
know me ?” 

No consideration stopped Charles Howard : in a moment Eleanor was 
clasped in his arms, and he was kissing her blushing cheek. But Mrs. 
Selby saw dark clouds passing over the brow of the stranger lady, and 
hastened to recal his attention, by requesting an introduction. 

“ Oh, I forgot,” said Charles. ‘ Mrs. Selby, this is my wife—my 
bride, Mrs. Charles Howard. We came to England together to see = 
and Nelly, and try what could be done to repair the mischief which I had 
so recklessly caused : but I find that the good work has been completed 
without me.” 

** Captain Howard thought to have given you an agreeable surprise,” 
said his wife ; “* but it would seem that the tables had been turned: the 
surprise appears to have been rather on our side than on yours.” 

An agreeable surprise! What a mockery is the phrase! Who is there 
that has ever tried the experiment, but has found how sure is the disap- 
pointment which follows ? Time may have changed those with whom the 
anticipated pleasure was to have been shared; or circumstances may mar 
the effect ; or we may be annoyed merely because every little trifle does 
not occur exactly as we had pictured it; or there may be a thousand 
causes why an “ agreeable surprise” should turn out to be a most dis- 

able affair: something is sure to occur to prove how vain was the 
hope of drinking one cup of earthly pleasure without its bitter. Charles 
Howard had for years indulged the dream of going back to his old home 
at St. Bennett’s, and of surprising Mrs. Selby and Eleanor by his unex- 
pected arrival ; for years had Eleanor listened for his voice or his foot- 
step; and often and often had she started and blushed and trembled at 
some passing sound which had cheated her into the hope that Charles 
was near ; and Mrs. Selby and old Janey, unromantic as they were, had 
also had their dreams of their favourite’s return to his old home. Now 
he was come—and a sense of blank disappointment took the place of their 
highly-wrought expectations of pleasure. Charles himself was unchanged 
in heart, but an uncongenial spirit had come with him, and all their 
bright visions were overclouded. Mrs. Selby struggled against the feel- 
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ing, and spoke gently and kindly to Mrs. Howard ; but that lady ap- 
by no means inclined to make herself agreeable—her manners 
were stiff, and her answers somewhat of the shortest : Jane was called in 
to see her old friend, but she too was oppressed by the presence of the 
stranger; and Charles, on his part, was disappointed at what he consi- 
dered her coolness. After a rather brief stay, Mrs. Howard rose, saying 
that she was too much fatigued to remain, and that she must return to 
the hotel where they had put up. In vain Mrs. Selby proffered the ac- 
commodation which her house afforded, and begged that Mrs. Howard 
would take some refreshment: she refused all coldly, though politely, and 
very soon Eleanor and her mother were again alone. 
hey scarcely uttered a word until old Jane entered with the bed- 
candles somewhat before the accustomed hour, and said, as she threw 
them down with an unusual demonstration of spleen, 

** Master Charlie might as well have written and said he was going to 
bring that proud, ill-tempered looking thing with him; or he might as well 
have stayed away—and better—if he could not come without her. But 
you, mistress, and you, Miss Nelly, had better go to bed; there is no use 
in staying up, thinking about it.” 

Eleanor took Jaae’s advice, but Mrs. Selby sat long, buried in thought. 
What her reflections were she did not say, but she sighed deeply as she 
rose to go to her room; and she sighed again as she stood, according to 
her nightly wont, by Eleanor’s side, and saw that the long, dark eyelashes 
were wet with tears. 

Charles Howard took lodgings in St. Bennett’s, with the avowed in- 
tention of residing there for some time; and Mrs. Howard wrote to her 
father, and to her old maiden aunt, Miss Sarah Somerville; and heard 
from the latter, in reply, that her father and his young wife were just 
gone to the Continent, where they intended to remain for a year or two. 
The old lady’s style was concise and cold; she sent her compliments to 
Captain Howard, made no mention of Robert Sinclair, and expressed no 
wish to see her niece. Fanny was much discontented at the idea of re- 
maining any length of time in St. Bennett’s, spoke sneeringly of the 
— and its inhabitants, and declared that she must die of ennut ; 

ut Charles, though he treated her with untiring good nature and good 
humour, did not yield to her caprice, but remained among his early 
friends, enjoying the renewal of old affections and old associations. 
Mrs. Howard occasionally visited at Dr. Barfoot’s, and some of her hus- 
band’s other friends, and astonished them by her magnificent voice and 
musical abilities; but this was all—for though, when she chose, she 
seldom failed to dazzle, yet she never seemed entirely to please; nor 
were the little triumphs she gained among the good people of St. Ben- 
nett’s by any means sufficient to satisfy her own ambition, and she soon 
began to pine for the glitter and display of Indian society. 

It is astonishing how soon, in country towns, the mysteries of the most 
secluded hours are penetrated by surrounding gossips! Their organs of 
vision seem strengthened by some of the magic ointment which made the 
dervish in the Eastern tale see through solid rocks. At least, if they do 
not see through solid rocks, they seem able to penetrate the thickest of 
stone walls, and the most fooat closed blind and shutter; so that, in 
St. Bennett’s, where the talents of people in this way were somewhat 
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above the average, it soon became whispered about that Captain Howard 
was not very happily married ; and tales were told of violence of temper 
in his young wife, which caused amusement to some, and sorrow to 
most. 

Mrs. Howard was generally in trouble about her servants ; none could 
remain with her long ; she was, they said, so difficult to be pleased, and 
so imperious and exacting. They generally took themselves off at the 
end of their month, or, if they did not, their mistress was pretty sure 
soon to dismiss them for some trifling offence. 

“| must send, Captain Howard,” she said one day, “ to try if I can get 
Mary Smith, the young woman I used to have at home. Those stupid 
girls here are not fit to wait on a lady; they may do well enough for 
your St. Bennett’s people, but will not suit me.” 

* You can please yourself, Fanny,” said her husband; “ perhaps you 
had better write at once.” 

A few days after this, Mrs. Howard being out with Mrs. Carthew, who 
was her most frequent companion, Charles was told that a woman, called 
Mary Smith, had just arrived by the coach. He directed that she should 
be sent in, and presently a slightly formed, careworn-looking young 
woman stepped timidly into the room. She was dressed entirely in 
black, even to her bonnet, which was tied closely around a very pale 
face; her eyes were dark, and exceedingly restless, her cheeks were 
hollow, and her thin, bloodless lips were pressed closely together. She 
curtsied as she entered, and Captain Howard said : 

“ You are Mary Smith, I suppose, the young person that Mrs. Howard 
expected ?” 

* Yes, sir,” she said, “I am. How is my dear young lady ?” 

. “Mrs. Howard is well,” he replied; ‘she is out at present, but will 
return shortly. You were with her, I believe, before she went to 
India ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mary Smith, “I lived with Miss Fanny Somerville 
from the time I was four years old. My mother was left a widow, and 
lost her little baby just as Miss Fanny's mother died; Miss Fanny was 
only a month old then, and my mother went to nurse her, and took me 
with her.”’ 

** You must be much attached to her?’’ said Captain Howard. 

“Oh, yes, sir! very much, indeed. She is such a sweet, kind-hearted, 
good-tempered young lady!” and her eyes were fixed, for a moment, with 
a watching curious gaze upon Captain Howard’s face. 

At this moment, Mrs. Howard entered the room, and, seeing who was 
there, said abruptly : 

“So you are come at last. Why, what have you been doing to your- 
self since I saw you last? You have grown old and ugly!” 

*T have been ill, Miss Fanny,” said the young woman, in a subdued 
tone; indeed, her whole demeanour to her mistress was expressive of 
respect, amounting to fear. 

Mrs. Howard rang the bell. 

“ Show this young person to my room,” she said to the servant who 
answered the summons, “ And, Smith, open the dress which you 
will find on the chair, and. prepare it against I come; I will be with you 


in a minute or two.” 
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‘‘ Fanny,” said her husband, “the young woman looks ill, and must 
be fatigued ; let her rest and refresh herself first.” 

“ Go and do as I order you, Mary Smith,” said the lady, imperiously; 
‘and let me beg you, Captain Howard, not to interfere between me and 
my servant.” 

“A sweet, kind-hearted, good-tempered young lady!” thought poor 
Charlie, with a sigh; but he merely said, as the young woman left 
the room, “This girl tells me she lived with you from her childhood, 
Fanny.” 

‘Yes, she did. Her mother was my nurse, and, after she died, Mary 
Smith lived on with me, as a sort of playfellow; and being four years 
older than I am, she had to take care of me when the child’s maid 
was otherwise engaged. Afterwards I took her for my maid.” 

“There is something unusual in her expression,” remarked Captain 
Howard. ‘ Why did she not go to India with you?” 

“You are very curious in your inquiries,” said Fanny; “but the 
truth is this. Mary Smith became engaged to a young man in her own 
station of life; they were both too poor to marry, and the lover, who 
was a carpenter, went to London in search of work, and there he died in 
less than a month. Unfortunately, it soon appeared that the girl was 
likely to become a mother; of course I discharged her, and she went to 
the workhouse. However, I took pity upon her, and had her back 
again; for, before this, I had found her useful enough, but she was of 
very little service afterwards. She thought of nothing but her child ; 
she was perfectly mad about him; and every moment was making and 
mending for her Willie, as she called the brat. The week before I left 
for India the child died, almost suddenly, and since then I have never 
seen her until now. I scarcely expected that my letter would have 
found her when I wrote. I trust that she is more reasonable than she 
was ; else we shall soon part again.” 

“Fanny,” said Captain Howard, after a minute of silence, “ will you 
go with me to Mrs. Selby’s this evening? They must think it strange 
that you so seldom go to see them. I believe you never have gone at 
all, except for a formal morning call.” 

“T cannot to-night,” answered Fanny. “I am engaged to go to Mrs. 
Carthew’s, and they expect you with me.” 

‘‘T detest that woman,” said Charles, ‘‘and must say that I wonder at 
your taste, in being so much with her.” } 

‘I might echo back your words, perhaps,” said his wife, “ but I can- 
not stay to quarrel.” 

Charles took up his hat with a sigh, and left the house; and Fanny 
went to her dressing-room, where she found Mary Smith awaiting her 
coming. 

‘Well, Mary,” she said, “were you surprised to hear of my mar- 
riage ?” 

“I was, Miss Fanny; and so, I believe, was everybody. Old master 
was in a great rage, and Miss Sarah, I hear, could not sleep for nights 
after. It was not because you were married, but somehow we did not 
expect to hear you called Mrs. Howard; yet, to be sure, Captain Howard 
is as fine, handsome, soldier-like-looking a man.as I ever saw, and seems 
very kind-hearted.” 

“‘ But why were you all so very much surprised at my marrying Cap- 
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tain Howard? I suppose you thought I ought to be called Mrs. 
Sinclair; but, in my opinion, Mrs. Captain Howard sounds the better of 
the two.” 

‘Perhaps it does,” said Mary — “Mrs. Howard!— Mrs. Captain 
Howard!—Mrs. Captain Charles Howard! It is a pretty name, but 
not so grand-like as Lady Sinclair !—Lady Robert Sinclair! I should 
have liked to have been able to call you ‘ My lady !’” 

“TI certainly should have had no objection myself,” replied Mrs. 
Howard; “but as I had not the choice, I don’t see why you should be 
surprised that I did not accept that title.” 

“ Not the choice, Miss Fanny ?—not the choice? Did you not see 
Sir Robert, then, before you married Captain Howard? We heard that 
you had, and that he was very dangerously ill after your marriage.”’ 

“‘ See Sir Robert?” exclaimed Mrs. Howard, turning suddenly around. 
‘“* What does the girl mean? Is she mad?” 

** Why, don’t you know, Miss Fanny, that old Sir Robert is dead, and 
both his sons? and that the title and all the money—not less, they say, 
than twelve thousand a year—have gone to our Mr. Robert Sinclair, 
whom the old Sir Robert never could abide, because his mother was not 
a lady ?” 

Mrs. Howard stood for some time as if she were stunned. 

‘‘ And this, then,” she muttered at length, ‘“‘ was what he wanted to 
tell me that night when he came to see me in Calcutta! Fool, mad- 
woman that I was!” and she burst into an agony of tears. Mary began 
to explain how Sir Robert’s sons had been drowned by the upsetting of 
a yacht, and how the shock had brought a seizure on the old man, from 
which he died, almost immediately ; but Mrs. Howard did not hear her: 
her ungovernable feelings of disappointment and mortification had thrown 
her into violent hysterics. 

Mary did all ye could to recover her, without calling assistance, but 
the cries soon attracted the attention of the people in the house. Charles, 
who had not gone far, was sent for. He returned, and, hastening to his 
wife, kindly endeavoured to soothe her; but she, pushing him rudely 
away, exclaimed, 

“Don’t touch me, don’t touch me !—oh, how I hate you!—oh, that I 
had never seen you!” And another paroxysm of hysterical weeping 
came on. 

Charles turned away, inexpressibly shocked. ‘There was that in the 
tone, in the action, in the look, ah could not be mistaken. He tried 
to think that she knew not what she said; but no, the impression was 
too strong to be erased. He felt in his very soul that the woman whom 
he had married did not love him—never had loved him. He questioned 
Mary Smith somewhat sternly as to what had caused the attack; but 
the girl asserted steadily that she did not know—probably Mrs. Howard’s 
situation ; for there was a prospect of Fanny’s being a mother, and 
Charles had borne much, thinking, poor fellow, that when a child claimed 
her love, the faults, which he could not but see, would be conquered. 


Ill. 


Ir was midnight before Mary Smith left her mistress and retired to 
her sleeping-room. When she had entered the chamber, and bolted the 
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door, she put down her candle, and, standing like a statue in the middle 
of the room, said to herself, in a low, hollow tone : 

‘‘ Alone !—once more alone !—that, at least, is some comfort. Alone 
again, with my own thoughts !” 

She was silent for a moment, and then again muttered : 

“¢Old and ugly !—I am grown ‘old and ugly!’ And whose fault 
is itif 1am? Does she think I can forget what I owe to her ?” 

The girl looked wild and strange, as she thus stood, with her black 
dress, her black hair, her full restless black eyes, and her deadly pale 
face; sometimes her lips were still, sometimes they moved rapidly, but 
gave forth no sound, and sometimes she spoke audibly, either in a low, 
hollow voice, or in a hissing whisper. 

“Tis as I thought—she does not love him. Did she love Robert 
Sinclair? Oh! no, no, no!—not as I loved my William. Oh, could he 
but know what I have suffered, the grave would not hold him! She 
would not let me marry him, though she knew my condition. ‘She 
would not,’ she said, with her proud sneer, ‘keep a married lady near 
her.’ She knew I had no home to go to, no friend to shelter me; and 
when poor William left me to seek a home, and when he died in that 
strange place, with none but strangers near him, she turned me forth, 
in my shame and agony, to bring forth my baby in a workhouse. She 
called me ‘strumpet !’—‘ vile strumpet!’ Fanny Somerville !—shall I 
ever hurl back that name in your face? Shall I ever brand you, as you 
did me, with that foul word ?” 

She walked quickly up and down the room, with her brow knit, and 
her hands clenched; and then, pausing once more—“ This, this,” she 
said, her features working convulsively, “this I might have forgiven; 
but when I went back to her, that I might earn something to keep my 
boy, my darling Willie, from the parish—how was I treated then? Oh, 
my Willie! my Willie! when they came to say that you were ill, and 
calling for me, she would not let me go until I had dressed herfor that 
gay ball; and when my trembling hands broke the string of pearls that I 
was putting in her hair, she struck me, and told me that I might go, for 
I did nothing but mischief, and ‘ she should be glad if the base-born brat 
were dead!’ And when I came to him, his little hands were clenched, 
his teeth were set, his beautiful curls were matted and damp with the 
death-sweat! My Willie! my Willie! my beautiful! my darling! You 
had died, calling for the mother that could not come to you! I ran—I 
struggled to get over those two weary, dark miles; but I could not 
come until you had been called away from your miserable mother. 
You, the whe creature that loved me—the only thing I had to love !” 

She flung herself on the bed, burying her face in her hands, that her 
sobs might not be heard; and there she lay—the stricken, the bereaved 
one—until the convulsive heavings of her frame subsided in a death-like 
sleep. ‘The candle burned down in the socket, the bright light of the 
morning sun streamed through the window, and Mary Smith awoke to 
wash the traces of tears from her eyes, to change her dress, and to go 
forth to attend Mrs. Howard with the most assiduous attention, and with 
the most submissive deference to her capricious wants. 

For a fortnight Mrs. Howard kept her room, and saw no one. Charles 
said nothing, but was grave and silent. He did not neglect her; on the 
contrary, he was kind and attentive, but she evidently disliked his pre- 
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sence. The evil spirit within her made her regard him as one who had 
marred her fortune, and she purposely shut her eyes to the wrong she 
had done him. She said often to Mary Smith, “ But for him, 1 should 
have been Lady Sinclair, the happy wife of the only man I ever cared 
for.” 

All the people of the little town of St. Bennett’s vied with each other 
in attention to Mrs. Howard during her illness (for she was really ill); 
some for Charles’s sake, many because she was regarded as a great lady. 
When she was sufficiently recovered to see visitors, Mrs. Carthew and 
Mrs. Stoneman were the first admitted. 

** Well, really,” said Mrs. Carthew, “If am very glad your own 
maid was with you. As for Captain Howard, I don’t know what h 
would have done but for his old friends the Selbys. By the way, the 
Selbys, I hear, were dreadfully disappointed at Captain Howard’s bring- 
ing a bride with him. They hoped, I fancy, that he might take it into 
his head to marry Miss Eleanor. He! he! he!” 

“ Marry Eleanor Selby!” exclaimed Mrs. Howard. “ Really, Mrs. 
Carthew, that is an extraordinary idea! Captain Howard’s family would 
scarcely have thought the daughter of an usher in a country school a 
fitting match for him.” 

“ That’s what I say,” replied Mrs. Carthew; “ but folks say that 
when a young man is very much in love, all these obstacles are soon for- 
gotten. As for Mrs. Selby and her daughter, I believe they think them- 
selves quite good enough for anybody; and whatever else may be said 
about the matter, I believe it is certain that Miss Eleanor would have 
had no objection. He! he! he!” 

‘“¢ Whatever may be said,” remarked Mrs. Stoneman, with some sense 
of justice, ‘ I believe people have never had any reason to accuse the 
Selbys of impropriety.” 

“* That depends on what people call ‘impropriety,’’’ said Mrs. Car- 
thew, snappishly. ‘“ For my part, I do not consider it proper for any 
married man to desert his wife’s sick-room, and spend all his time with a 
young girl. That’s what folks say. Mrs. Howard will guess whether it 
ig true or not.” 

Mrs. Howard replied rather haughtily, for her pride did not altogether 
relish Mrs. Carthew’s manner. 

*‘ Captain Howard has certainly spent very little of his time with 
me lately,” she said; “I have been too unwell to wish it.” 

But, as she made the acknowledgment, she felt angry that he had 
found solace with another, even for one solitary hour; and, as she 
observed with irritation to Mary Smith, after her visitors were gone, “ It 
provoked her to think that she had refused a baronet for a man who 
cared so little for her. And yet,” she said, “the very notion of a 
common country girl like Eleanor Selby being preferred to herself was 
rather too ridiculous.” 

“ Well,” said Mary, “I do wonder to hear people say she is more 
beautiful than you are—you, who are so very beautiful! You can’t 
think, Miss Fanny, how often I hear people say that Captain Howard 
ought to have married Miss Selby, and how sorry they were when r 

** Leave the room instantly,” cried Mrs. Howard. ‘“ Do you mean to 
insult me ?” 

Not many minutes after, Captain Howard, quite unconscious of e 
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mischief which had been going on during his absence, entered with Mrs. 
Selby and Eleanor. Meeting them near his lodgings, he had invited 
them in to see Fanny, and Mrs. Selby had accepted the invitation, glad 
of the opportunity of making some inquiry, without the cold formality 
which Mrs. Howard’s manner had produced. They were received very 
distantly, but the recent indisposition formed some excuse, and they got 
on as well as they could. At first, Eleanor—as indeed she had gene- 
rally been since her old playfellow’s return—was somewhat timid and 
silent; but Charles, anxious to throw off the feeling of restraint which 
hung over them, rattled on, asking her whether she remembered this 
or that adventure of his boyhood, until at last they both almost forgot 
the present, and Mrs. Selby, finding it impossible to draw Mrs. Howard 
into conversation, sat listening, with a somewhat melancholy smile. In 
reply to some reminiscence of her childhood, Eleanor said, laughingly, 
“ Oh, yes, dear Charlie!’ the term which she had been accustomed to 
use in the time so vividly recalled to her memory—‘“ Oh, yes, dear 
Charlie !’—and was going on, when Mrs. Howard started up suddenly, 
her face crimsoned with passion, and exclaimed: 

“ This istoo bad! Miss Selby, are you not ashamed to address a mar- 
ried man in such terms of familiarity before his wife? And are not 
you ashamed, madam,” addressing Mrs. Selby, “ to encourage your 
daughter in such unwarrantable freedoms? Surely it is not too much 
to expect even Miss Selby to call my husband ‘ Captain Howard’ in my 
presence. I am his wife, and will not suffer any one to make love to 
him before my face.” 

“ Fanny, are you mad?” exclaimed Captain Howard. 

“ No, sir, neither mad nor blind ; though had I been blind, perhaps | 
might have pleased you better. I can and do see what is going on; and 
even if I were blind, I could not avoid being made acquainted with it, 
unless deaf too. The whole town is ringing with your shameless con- 
duet. They say that Mrs. Howard’s sick room is deserted by hér hus- 
band, and that all his time is spent with his mistress—Miss Eleanor 
Selby.” 

. = !” gasped Eleanor, who was as pale as death, “ let us go 
210me.” 

“By Heaven! Fanny,” cried Charles Howard, “ this is too bad! I 
have borne with your temper almost ever since the day when I was so 
unfortunate as to marry you; but ¢his I will no¢ bear. Mrs. Selby— 
my dear Miss Selby, come with me. I deeply regret that through my 
means you have been exposed to such undeserved calumny from that in- 
solent woman.” 

We blush to write it, but as Charles approached Mrs. Howard, to take 
his hat, which lay on a chair near her, she snatched up a glass of water 
that stood on the table, and flung it in his face! His features, which had 
been before flushed with anger, in an instant faded to a deathlike hue ; 
he hesitated a moment, and then, wiping the water from his face, offered 
an arm each to Mrs. Selby and Eleanor, and left the room in silence. 

Not a word was spoken, until they reached the quiet little cottage, in 
which poor Charles had passed so many happy days ; but then, giving 
way to his feelings, he even wept before those whom he regarded as his 
mother and sister. Nelly’s tears flowed too; only Mrs. Selby retained 
any appearance of composure : 

“TI grieve at this, Charles,” she said; ‘“ but I fear you must leave St. 
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Bennett's. Mrs. Howard must have heard some unpleasant remark, and 
for our sakes, you must leave ; Eleanor’s name must not be made the 
theme of standal +f 

‘And do not be angry with poor Mrs. Howard, Charles,” said Eleanor ; 
“« she has been ill, is not well now, and then—she loves you.” 

“ Loves me!” replied Charles. ‘‘ That dream was soon over—she de- 
ceived me—bitterly deceived me. But I was in fault too. Oh, how I regret 
my precipitancy now! Had I but seen you—I believe you are right, Mrs. 
Selby—I must, for your sake, leave St. Bennett’s ; for your sake, I came, 
but it would seem as though I were doomed only to bring misery, where 
I would give the world to confer happiness. My mother—my darling 
sister, farewell! Pray for me, Nelly—I shall need your prayers.” 

In another moment, the garden-gate had closed, and Charles Howard 
was gone. 

Hours had sped by before Charles could summon sufficient composure 
and self-command to return to his wife. Shall we attempt to trace his 
musings ? No—“ The heart alone knoweth its own bitterness”’—and, we 
fear, regret and sorrow on Eleanor’s account mingled largely with his 
feelings of disgust and shame for his own wife—not unaccompanied by 
some thoughts—resisted but irrepressible—which caused more self-re- 
proach than either. 

“ T have but myself to blame,” he thought; “ when my own little 
Nelly’s beauty was destroyed, and by my hand too, I thought of her only 
as an object of pity and compassion. I have returned to find her glorious 
in her loveliness and her unsullied purity. She might have been taught 
to love me better than as a brother. Had she been maimed, and halt, and 
blind, she would still have been a treasure! But I must not think of that 
—for the sake of the unborn babe, I will be patient. I will leave St. 
Bennett’s at once—to stay here now were torture.” 

When Charles reached his dwelling, he found Mrs. Howard still in the 
room where he had left her; and spoke to her calmly, but firmly, re- 
specting her recent conduct. The first ebullition of passion over, she 
had herself felt ashamed of her behaviour ; but pride would not allow her 
to confess this, and she listened to her husband in silence: at length, 
however, she said, 

‘‘ Mrs. Carthew had been here telling me that your attentions to Miss 
Selby had attracted general remark, and I was vexed beyond endur- 
ance.” 

‘‘ And you suffered that mischievous woman to speak in this way of 
one whom, as you well know, I so much respect! Fanny! I must not say 
all I feel—but you must conquer your temper, or we must separate: [ 
cannot, and will not endure such an indignity a second time from any 
one. Go to your room now, and send Mary Smith to me.” 

There was that in Charles’s eyes which would not be disobeyed, as 
Fanny, somewhat subdued, withdrew. 

The remainder of the evening was spent by Captain Howard, with 
Mary Smith’s assistance, in packing ; and early next morning he went 
to take leave of Dr. Barfoot, Mr. Cooch, and some of his other friends. 
He paused for a moment to look at his former home—tears dimmed his 
sight, and he turned away. 

In an hour after, Captain and Mrs. Howard were rolling along 


towards London. 


























